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The PREFACE. 


S in Travel a Man may by Obſervation 

\ gain Knowledge and Experience, whereby + 
be may render bimſelf Uſeful and Ser- 
eavle to bs Country, ſo by Readmg and 'Ob- 
wing the varieus Forms of G cvernment ,Uſages, 
cidents and Prattices of ſeveral Caumtries and 
es of the World, he may likewiſe delight and 
ompliſh himſelf at a more eaſie, ſafe, and 
ap rate. Wiſe Men will not fail to benefit 
ſelves by the Accidems that have befallen 
bers,eitber to theis publick or particular good or 
The Athenians, Lacedemonians, and Ro- 
| fans ſent to other Nations to procure Syſtems of 
ir Laws and Cuſtoms,thereby to Improve their 
3: It « no doubt a point of particular as well _ 
publick Prudence, to preſerve and provide for 
continuance of the good Conſtitution of the 
pdy Politick as of the Body Natural. We in 
land may ſafely, and with awful Gratitude 
the Almighty's good Providence, as from firm 
end, view the Ship-wrecks of the Liberties of 
ance, Denmark, &c. our Neighbour Coun- 
es, and thereby be the more fer to preſerve 
own. In a Politick Government it # the 
ty of every Man to preſerve to every Man bus 
are in the Liberty, Safety, and Welfare of the 
munity according to the Meaſures and Laws 


f :hat Kingdom, and he that xnduly encroacheth 
| A 2 on 
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on the Publick Liberty. makes hin:(clf an En 
fo the reſt of the Steiity. And 'tw certainly a tru 
Primciple in Policy, that Gowerncurs ſhould ain 
and ve at this, that thoſe under th:'m may leaf © C 
peaceable and quiet Lives, in ai Godlineſs ani © tt 
Honefty ; thereby the Government will becomſ © be 
Stable, Honourable, end Laſting. That Govern © 1 
ment that takes care for the Prot: &tion, Welfan 
and Safe;y of the People, to train them up to Infff © 51 
dujlry and Adivity, that they may be ScbuYſ *© #: 
Frugal, and great luwers of their Ceuntry ; to Ih © L 
ftrutt them,that they beUnderſt anding, Ingenuon| 
Vertuous, and Pions : Theſe are neceſſary Parti © K 
culars for the good of Mankind, and ſuch Gf *© y0 
wernours as thus Govern. ſhall have the Obedienc © ar 
Honour and Love of a Wealthy, Free IngenuouY © 04 
and Vertuous People, able and ready at ail tin © dc 
to aſſiſt them againſt their Enemies. Whereas i © a 
Tyrant s only dreaded. by a poor, baſe, ſlawiſh © b 
ignorant, barbarous. a md witions People, unabtY*© 0: 
70 aſſiſt him if he ve invaded, and apt to ru$* 6: 
over to the Enemy, in hopes to amend their Conf in 
dition. The Crown of France was Hereditarfſ” ar 
to the Male Line, but not ſo Abſolute, but tha Pt 
the Publick Welfare was to be preferred; as iſ u/ 
the caſe of Charles, Duke of Loriain, who wa$* v1 
to have ſucceeded to Lewis, Sen of LothariusM* mn 
but the States of France put him by, and cho” Fi 
Hugh Capet, Earl of Paris, and gave Accoun 


of their ſo doing by an Ambaſſador to the ſail " 
Duke, as by Belforelſt, the French Hiftorian of br 
relatelM* iii 
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a tru related m theſe words, viz. © Every Man know- 
1 cinfl © eth (Lord Charles) that the Succeſſion of the 
y leo © Crown and Kingdom of France, according to 
6 ani © the Ordinary Rights and Laws of the 7. Aug 
cconY{ © belongeth unto you, and not unto Hugh Capet, 
Ter © now our King; but yet the ſame Laws that do 
fan © give unto you ſuch Right of Succeſſion, do alſo 
to Inffl © jndge you unworthy f the ſame ; for that you 
Scbely © have not bitherto endeavoured to frame your 
to If © Life according to the Preſcript of thoſe Laws, 
mou © nor according to the Uſe and Cuſtom of the 
Part © Kingdom of France, but rather bawe alive 
h Gil © your ſelf with the Germans, our old Enemies, 
liena © and hawe acc ftomed you [elf to their wile and 
wu0ul © baſe Manners. Wh: refore fince you bave aban- 
tin} © doned and for{aken the Ancient Vertue, Amity, 
reas if © and Sweetneſi of your Country , your Country 
avil © hath allo abandoned and forſaken you ; for we 
emablY* have choſen Hugh Caper for cur King, and 
'o ru *© bave put you by, and this withcut any ſcruple 
- Conf © in our Conſcicnces at all ; efteeming it far better, 
ditarff © and more Fuſt to live under Hugh Caper, tbe 
r tha Poſſeſſor of the Crown,with enjoymg the Ancient 
as i" uſe of our Laws, Cuſtoms, Liberties, and Pri- 
0 20] © wiledges,than under you the next Heir by Blood, 
To Wt. Oppreſſuons, ſtrange Cuſtoms, and Cruelty : 
| cho For as they who are to make a Voyage in a 
ccoun* Ship on a dangeroms Sea, do not ſo mach reſpett 
| ſail whether the Pilot claim Tiile to the Ship or no, 
ian Wl but rathcr whether he be Skilful, Valiant, and 
elatell* /ike to bring them mm ſafety ro, the Voyage end : 
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The PREFACE. 
© Ewen ſo our principal care to have a good 
© Prince to,lead and guide us happily in thu way 
* of Civil and Politick Life, which is the End 
© for which Princes are appomted — Thus ended 
that Prince's Succeſſion, All Government s (ub- 
ordinate to the Law limiting, and that alſo to 


the Superintendent Power and Authority making || 


thoſeLaws. Government and Crowns are not 


ſuch Inberitances as Black Acre, and White 


Acre, without an Office annext, which require 
the Heritor to be par Officio ; the Government 


and Protettion of the People, making War and | 


Peace for them, the Preſervation of Religion, the 
Diſpoſal of Publick Places, Revenues, the Execu- 
tion of Law, &C. are here claimed by the word 
Inheritance 5 many Errors have come and ſpread 
themſelves from falſe Notions of Government , 
and Ignorance of the Prattiſes and Uſages of Na- 
tions, improved by Prieſts, who have ſtudied 
to debauch and enſlave the Minds of Men to 
their Hierarchy, that they might thereby get fat 
Benefices : They have Preached up Paſſive Obe- 
dience, Prayers, and Tears, and Non-Refiſtance, 


#n entire Submiſſion to difficult Diſpenſations of 


God's Providence; yet when it came to be their 
own caſe, they would not touch it with one of 
« their Fingers. It # Law in Germany, that the 
Emperour cannot make War, or exat# Contribu- 
tion, but by conſent of the States : There's no 
Succeſſion tbere but Merit to prefer any. The Em- 
perour # Sworn, that be ſhall not endeavour Fy 
mare 
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The PREFACE. 
make the Dignity of the Empire Hereditary t9 
his Family. In Spain the Succeſſion goes by the 
Conſent of the Grandees, though the King's Or- 
dinances are there Laws. In France the JVomen 
are not admitted to the Scepter, but the Prince 
there zs Abſolute. In Poland the King # Ele& ve, 
and the Senators have the Principal par of the 
Government, Sweden and Denmark were 
lately Ele&ive Free Kingdoms, but are now He- 
reditary and Arbitrary, the N.bility and Gentry 
in both Kingdoms are reduced from a Free, Rich, 
and Honourable State, to & ſtate of Poverty , 
Vaſſalage, and Contempt, being made Slaves to 
Foreigners, for whom they are forced to provide 
Wages for keeping themſelves im the more perfet# 
Slawery, as our Anceſtors in England of Ol 
did to the Lord Danes, or Lur Dans. It & mere 
Generous, Honourable, and Commendable in a 
Prince to relinquiſh the Ambitious deſires of In- 
dependant Power, and Deſpotical Domination 
over bu Subjetts, than to endeavour to gain u 
on their Publick Liberty by Fraud or Trick. 
Ariſtotle in» bs Politicks well diſt inguiſheth be- 
tween a King who intends the Common Good, 
and a Tyrant who atts and converts all for him 
ſelf,and to his own ends; who uſually endeavours 
to unman the People, by corrupting their Morals, 
and to divide them into Fattions, and diſable 
them in their Eſtates and Power. But a King 
worthy of that Name, who intends the Common 
Good, takes care of Religion, and of the Educa- 
A 4 Hon 
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The PREFACE. 
tion of bis People from their Youth, to preſerv4 
them from Vice; and keeps up bis Reputation 
by frengthening his Empire in the Hearts of bus | 
People, even by abridging his own Power, rather 
than to enlarge it by encroaching on their Rights, | 
And therefore be commends the Anſwer of King | 
Theopompus to bis Wife, who reproached bim | 
for admitting ſome Limitations of his Pawer, | 
That he had rather have his Empire firm , 
ſtrong, andlaſting, than large and looſe. | 
And if we look mto our own Hiſtories,we ſhall | 
find that our braveſt, wileſt, and moſt Generows | 
and Happy Princes hawe been of this mind; as | 
Henry I. Edward I. Edward HUI. &«, And | + 
that thoſe that bawe been otherwiſe, hawe been | 
Perſons of weak Minds, mean Parts and Spirits, | 
impoſed on by Ambitions Self-ſeeking Favourites, | | 
who have been like Vermin the dewourers of thew }| | 
King and Country; and have for colour made | , 
aſe of pretended Prerog ative, and trreſiſtible Re- / 
gal Power to ſerve themſelves in Tyrannizing || c 
and O ther Fellow-Subjetts for therr | | 
own uniawful Gain, while the King tm the mean || ,, 
time reaped no Benefit or Advantage, but loſt }| ;, 
the Aﬀettion of the People , the Stability and || ;/ 
Strength of bis Government, his own Honour, | 
both with the preſent Generation, and to all Po-|| 5 
fterity. Upon a true Account it 1s moſt certain || ;} 
that there is not a worſe ſort of Men in any 
State, and more perniciows to Prince: themſelves, 
than theſe ; . and that the Crimes of Thieves , 
5b] Rebvers 
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The PREFACE. 
Robbers, and Pirates, are ſmall Faults in com- 
pare with theirs; Covetouſneſs and Ambition 
are in{eparable from them, and a third Property 
they have, which Princes ought to be as Fealows 
of as the moſt ſubtile Policies of their profeſt E- 
nemies ; that # Flattery, and pretence of Service : 
No Prince can be more juſt to himſelf and bu 
Government ,than by ſearching out and puniſhing 
theſe State-Cormirants, by ſqueezing out of them 
Bribes and ill-gotten Goods, as a moſt acceptable 
Expiation to God, and grateful Satufation to 
Men. Would it not have been ſome ſort of Sa- 
tufaftion for their loft Liberty, and acceptable to 
the People of Denmark, ( to have bad Hanni- 


' bal Seeftede, bo bad 200000 Crowns, Swan, 


the Biſhop,who had 30000,and was made Arch- 
Biſhop ; Nanſon, the Speaker, who had 20000 
Crowns, for their forward Zeal in tnrning that 
Legal limited Monarchy into an Abſolute one ) 
that rheſe Men bad been exemplarily puniſhed for 
ſelling the Publick Liberty for their own private 
Gain ? | Account of Denmark, p. 68. | The Con- 
ſequence whereof, as that Authbcr relates, is, that 
that King and Country, both poorer,weaker,and 
in much leſs Repute in the Wirld than before ; 
the People bawmg with their Liberty loſt their 
Valour, Activity, and Induſtry, and are bicome 
Stupid, Careleſs, and Neg ligent , having nothing 
that they can call their own ; Lands are fall 
to leſs than one fourth" what they were ſold for 
before : By which a Judgment may be groen f 
Fe 


The PREFACE 
the flate and condition of the whole Kingdom. By theſe Ex- 
les we may conſuder what 1s moſt Howourable, Hon: ft, and 
.Prudent torbe.purſued, in order to maintain our Liberty, aud 
enable us to oppugne the great Invader of the Liberties of 
Europe, viz. To tak? 1 eur Sails, and Unite into a general 
£ourſe of Improvement and Reformation in every particular 
Evil, of Bribcries,and other corrupt Practices that hve crept 


iu among ft 145 in the late Reigns, and ſettle to it with Dil.- | 


gence, Honeſty, and Zeal for F4 e Publick Grod,that wyery one 
may have his Pay without trouble, charge,or delay, and be jo 
content, and have notning to mind, but fair/fuilly to npp!y 


himſelf to his Buſineſs, that Arts, Trade, and Manu attures | 


-c 


be eaſed and encourageid.thar Diſcipline, and due execution of 
Laws be ſevere and exait; for by Diligence, Art, nnd hudu- 
firy wonders may be wrought ; that ſo that French Tyrant 
yuay not get a Title by a Treaty of Peace to what he hath 


reaped by War. Great Mynarchies eaſily ſwallow up leſs Th- | 


ranul's, where the Praple are not over-forward 20 hazard 
their Boy &c. for their Head : But Politick Conſtitutions 
an1 mixed Governments are not ſo eaſily overcome; who Fight 
for their Laws, and the Security of their Poſſeſſhons, hey by 
. Patjence, Wiſdom, and Courage have defended themſelves to 
a wonder ; and this hath been done by the lovers of the Com- 


mon Good, and not by the Luxurious, Corrupt, Self-ended, or | 


the Ambitious ; as Expence may Bankrupt a Nation, jo the 
Advancement and Improvement of the Natural or Artificial 
Produtt thereof doth enrich it, and gain ro it ; alſo upon the 
Balance 4 Exchange, France hath uſed to raiſe Nearly 12 
Millions Revenue out of Wine, Oyl , Salt, Linnen, $1tk, Paper, 
and other MauufaFures; but thu may be prevented by Eng- 
land's wooden als in the ent thereaf, and where Money 
fails, all fails. Care of Trade is the Unum Neceſlarium #n 
this Kinzdom; for as Trade riſeth or falleth, ſo doth the 
walue of Commodities and Lands riſe and fal. By due care 
of Trade the War miy be maintained, and this Nation grow 
ih: Richer by it ; Wealth.Rtches,and People are the flirength 
of any Gov-rmnment. The United Provinces have above ſeven 
ermes the Perple moſt other Nations have,and as many times 
mare Trace, to the Circuit of Ground they ars contained in, 


which they hav: acquired by the exat Polity of their Go- | 


wernment : They encouraze Induſtry, Frugaiity, Trade, and 
Diligence; and lay Taxes on Luxury and Prodigality ; which 
us but taking from the Prodiga!, Neg tigent, Unprofitable,and 
Lazy, and putting it to be improved by the hands and man- 
azement of rhe Induſtrious, Diligent, and Ingenio. mh 
ages, 
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The PREFACE. 

Trades, Arts, and ManufaFures, are to the Body Politick 
as Exerciſe to the Body Natural ; Proſperity ana Strength 
to the former, as Health: and Soundneſs to the latter : And 
moſt ſober, conſidering People think it- their Duty. 10- be en- 
erciſed in. ſome ſort of Employment! or other, for the good: 
and welfare of the Publick. Labour is the Fathir, and: 
Land is the Mother of Wealth; and Men are really Rich 
or Poor as they ſpend on themſelves; and as Torpenalties,, 
Impriſonment, Mutilation, and Death are the State's loſs, 
for that the guilty might be made to work for its Adumn- 
taze, and thereby be far more _ Examples to deter 
others from offending, as is prattiſed in Holland : Where 
the Publick Paſtors are diretted rather to_ be Patterns. of 
Vertue, and plain Honeſty, than Patrons of Sets and Opi- 
nions. The Seven United Provinces, which contaun 1et much 
more Ground than Yorkſhire, have three Souls for one in 
the like quantity of Land, and near double the Shippin 
and Trade that England hath , yet if England could h 
brought to raiſe Taxes by Exciſes on Conſumption thereby , 
every one would be induced to Phr , Frug ality, and In- 
duſtry, (ia feat Income this) and thu woul# be ſure” to 
charge the Luxurious, Laviſh Spendthrift and Prodigal, and 
-— = work _—_ {ag and — 4, _ 

id England give the like Encouragement to Trade thas Ho 
land doth, it Os would t it therein, which would 
raiſe the Value of Lands to double what they now' ave. 

Here follows a Yſters of England and Wales, as #' was 
taken about the Tear 1687. whereby what 
—_— ement in Wealth and Strength England is ca- 
pable of ; and if the Juſtices of Peace would unanim 
ſet themſelves to put our Excellent Laws in due Execution 

inſt the Vagabond and lazy Beggar, and did tie 
fetFual care that af Inferior Officers under their Control 

id their particular Duties, to which they have ſuffuitons 
Power and Authority to compel them, they mifht in ſbort 
ime leſſen the Poor's Tits to one Tenth of what it now i5,and 
the Impetent aud Aged Poor might be better r brgyi | 
with increaſe of Wealdh, Riches, Vertne, 


ded 
Honeſty: itt 
he Kingdom, which al wil #tow to be a Worthy pu 
Exterprize. 
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England and Wales : Viz, 


_ Counties. 


Bedfordſhire 
Berkſhire 
Buckinghamſhire 
Cambriageſhire 
Cheſhire 
Cornwal 
Cumberland 
Derbyſbire 
Devonſhire 
Dorſetfhire 
Durham, Northum- 


Eſſex 

| = 0" comdy 
ac / ol ire 
Hertforaſhire 
Huntingtonſbire 
Kent 

Lancaſmre 
Leiceſterſhire 

L incolnſbire 
Northamptonſhire 
Nottinghamſhire 
No Uk 
Oxferdſbire 
Rutlandaſbire 
Salo my 

Staff oraſhire 
Somerſetſhire 
Southamptonſbire 
Suffolk 

Surrey 


_ 
arwickſbire 
Waorceſterſbire 
Wiltlbire 

WW: land 
Torkſbire 


Wiles 
Lendon, Middleſex 


F 


| Miles | 


{quare 


— 


27s 


475 | 
625 | 


775 | 


725 
I350 
II75 

675 
2375 
I 1909 


2175 


I 40O 
I 100 
SIS 
550 
325 
I35FO 
IFFO 


Houſes, 
IZ170 
16996 
13688 
18629 
25592 
26613 
IF279 
24944 
$6202 
17859 


$3345 


40545 
34476 
[6744 
17488 
8713 
46674 
4696 1 
204.48 
45019 
26904 
17818 
56579 
I9627 
3661 
27471 
26278 
4 5900 
28557 
47537 
40610 
234Fl 
22.700 
24440 
27418 
6691 
IZ10F2 
T7921 
111I2ZIF 


| 


Poor's 
rate. 


6911 
90800 
14300 
9128 
$796 
9257 
4988 
1953 
34764 
13385 


13620 


37348 
19609 
8687 
10760 
5850 
29875 
7200 
11600 
321500 
21516 
11760 
46200 
7950 
3739 
1337s 
7150 
30263 


1317s : 


25759 
I5600 
18720 

9800 
10640 
18240 

1890 
26150 
33753 
56380 


— The Square Miles in the ſeveral Counties of 


Exciſe, 


3549 
SIOF 
7261 
I'9442 
9836 
IOF95 
$746 
I1960 
34525 
7568 


21216 


21676 
14704 
6256 
13264 
4437 
24647 
I45FO!1 
8253 
15949 
9845 
5837 
26899 
[1804 
1435 
9874 
[0927 
31133 
11160 
19635 
34234 
(739 
11639 
12793 
1057g 
2322 
$2226 


26431 
149358 


Exgland and Wales contains 1352 Miles in Circuraterence. 
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T O 


DISCOURSE: 


Queſt. WH #s the, chief end of writing Books ? 
Anſw. For inſtruction and information. 

Queſt. M/hat Book, of all others # the beſt ? 

Anſiv. The Holy Scriptures, contained in the Old 
and New Teſtamenr. 

Queſt. Of how many Chapters doth this Book confsſt 2 

Anſw. In the Old Teitament or Bible, there are 
777. In the new Teſtament 260. In the Books of 
Apocrypha 173. The total being 1210. And for 
the number of Verſes in the Old Teſtament, the 
ſewiſh Rabbins have computed them thus : In the 
Books of the Law, Verſes 5845. In the Prophets, 
9294. and in Haggai 8064. Total 23203. 

Q. Are there no other Books mentioned in the Old 
Teſtament, but thoſe which we have now at this day ? 

A. Yes: there were the Books of Iddo and Gad 
the Seers ; beſides, Soſomon wrote three thouſand 
Parables, and five thouſand Songs, with a Book of 
the Nature of all Herbs, Trees, and Plants, from 
the Cedar ro the Hyſop upon the Wall. -Samue! 
alſo writ a Book of the Office and Inſtitution of a 
King. There were alſo Chronicles of the Kings of 
Fudah and Iſrael : all which were ſuppoſed to be 


loſt in the Babylonrſb Caprivity. 
 B Q. What 


2 The New Help to Diſcourſe. 

Q_ What was the greateſt love that ever was ſhen 

in this World. "os 

A. The love of God to poor ſinners gave 
his only begotten Son to dye for us ; of which one 
- thus writeth. 

God # my gift, himſelf he freely gave me, 
God's gift am I, and none but God ſhall have me. 

Q. In what things had Woman the Preheminence 
of Man in the Creation ? 

A. In theſe three: Firſt, that whereas Man was 
made of the duſt of the Earth, Woman was mad 
of that duſt refined. Secondly, Man was made 
out of Paradiſe, Woman in Paradiſe, And third 7 
ly, when God is ſaid ro be about ro make Woman / 
he is ſaid ro build her, as being about ro make 
more curious ſtructure than that of Man, I 

Q. What Book next to the Holy Scripture woul; 
you chiefly defire, the reft being taken away *? 

A. Theodore Beza being asked this queſtion, an 
fi ſwered, Plutarch, an excellent Author for his Live 
and Morals. Another ſaid Seneca, whoſe Divine E 
Sentences in his Book are ſo ſquared by the Rulegj 
of Chriſtianity, rthar St. Hierom concluded him af} ,, 
monglt the Catalogue of Divine Writers. Anothej = 
preferred the Theſaurus Hiſtoriarum, being a Com 
pendium of moſt Hiſtories and worthy Example 

Q. Phat anſwer gave Queen Elizabeth, being bp « 
the Popiſh Biſhop, demanded her opinion concern:ng : 
the real preſence of Chriſt in the Sacrament, C 

B 
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A. Chriſt is the Word that ſpake ir, 

He took the Bread and brake it, 

And as the Word did make it, 

I do believe and take it. 

Q. How long did Queen Elizabeth Reign. 

A. This molt renowned Proteſtant Queen Reigh 
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ed, 44 Years 4 Months and odd days, and Died 
much lamented in the 6g year of her Age, on the 
J 24th:of March, being the laſt day of the year of 
J our Lord i602; ſhe had a Stately Tomb built for 
her in Weſtminſter Abby, and in abundance of o- 
ther Churches in and about the City of Lendon. 


; 7 Q. What were the inſcriptions upon her Monuments 
minence} . 

in the ſeveral Churghes ? 
| FF A. They aretoo many to be all ſet down, bur 
6 pda I will give you a taſte of them. In Great All-halows 


| in Thames ftreet before the dreadful Fire, were thele 
Fes T Verſes to her glorious Memory. 
rk IF. Royal Vertues ever Crown'd a Crown, 
If ever Mildneſs ſhin'd in Majefty, 

—— IF ever Courage dwe't with Clemency ; 
If ever Princeſs put all Princes down 
For Temp'rance, Proweſs, Prudence, Equity, 
Thu, ths was ſhe, that in diſpite of Death, 
Lives ſtill admir'd, adord ELIZABETH. 

Many Daughters have done vertuouſly, but thou 
E xcelleſt them all. 
In the Figure of a Book over her EfFgies, were 
theſe Words. 
nothet They that Truſt in the Lord ſhall be as Mount Sian, 
Com which ſhall never be removed. 
mpe On the one fide. 
15 '$ Spains Rod, Romes Ruine, Netherlands Relief, 
e702 Heavens Jem, Earths Joy, W:rid's Wonder, Natures 


Chief, 


e woull 


In, an 
$ Live 
Diving 
> Rule 
him a 


On the other fide. 
Britains Blefling, Englands Splendor, 
Religions Nurſe, the Faiths Defender. 
Under her. 
T have fought a goed Fight, IT have finiſhed my 


Courſe, &C, 
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In the Pariſh Church of A!l-halkeny” £2 Wall, 


were thele : 
j1 


Queen E/:zabeths Monument. 44 


Read but her Rein. thu Princeſs might have been, 
For Wiſdom call'd Nicaulis, Sheba's Queey, 
Againſt Spain's Holofernes, Judith ſhe, 
Dauntleſs gain'd many a glorious Vidtory : 
Not Deborah did her in Fame E xcel, 
She was a Mother to our Iſrael. 
An Heſter who ber Perſon did Ingage, 
To ſave her People from the publick Rage 3 
A Patroneſs of true Religion, 
In Court a Saint, in Field an Amazon ; 
Glorious in Life, deplored in her Death, 
Such was unparallePd Elizabeth. 
In the Pariſh Church of St. Katharine, Chriſt 
Church in Aldgate Ward, thele. 
Here lies her Type, who was of late, 
The Prop of Belgia, ſtay of France, 
Spains Foil, Faiths ſhie!d; the Queen of State 


'Of Arms, of learning, fate and Chance 3 


In Brief, of Women ne're was ſeen 
So great a Prince, ſo good a Queen. 
Such vertues her Immortal made, 
Death ( envying all that cannot die ) 
Her earthly parts did ſo invade, 
As in it Wrackt ſelf Majeſty. 
But to her Spirit inſpired her parts, 
That ſhe ſtill lives in Loyal Hearts, &c. 
. Viſho are thoſe that cannot, will not, may nt, 

do rightly underftand the ways of God ? 

A. 1. Dead men, who neither do nor can un- 


-gerſtand his ways. 


2. Wicked men, who may, but care not to un- 
derſtand them. | 
\ 3. Fools, 


N 
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Wat! 3. Fools, who delire, bur have nat the appre- 
+ 2. © kcalion to do it. 

D k 4. The godly, who both underſtand and prattiſle 

oY m2 ſame. | 

Th Q. How many ſorts of Faſts ave uſed in the World ? 

A. Six. The fick mans Fait, the poor mans 

Faſt, the Miſers Falt,*the Gluttans Faſt, the Hy- 
pocrites Faſt, and the 'godly mans Fatt ; all which 
are ſer down in the following Verſes. | 

Experience out of Ob/ervation ſays, 

Six ſorts of People keep their Faſting days, 

Which if you will in order have them ſhown, 

Then thus they are diſtinguiſht every one. 

The fich man fafts becauſe he cannot eat, 

The poor man faſts becauſe he wanteth meat. 

The miſer fats with greedy mind to ſpare, 

The zlutten faſts to eat a greater ſhare. 

The hypecrite he faſts to ſcem more holy, 

The righteou man to puniſh ſinful folly. 

Q. NV be thiſe that lze miſt freely, and with- 
out controu! ? 

A. 1. Great men, that few dare reprove. 

2. Old men that few can gain-ſay. 

$. Poers, who do it Poetica Licentia. 

4. Travellers that may lye by authority. 

Q. What two thmps are theſe by which many Per- 
fons are quite ruined, and loft both in their Eſtates 
and Reputations ? 

A. Hounds and Dice ; of the firſt of which one 
thus writeth. 

It #s not poor Actzon's caſe alone, 

Hounds have devour d more Maſters ſure than one. 

And for Dice, the far worſe of the two, it is al- 
moſt an infallible fore-runner of miſery, accom- 
panied with curſed ſwearing, banning, fighting, 
2 and. 
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and many other miſchiefs attendant to ir, the fi- 
nal end of it being beggary, according as one hes 
writes, 

Ludens taxillis bene reſpice quid fit in illis, 

Tpes tua, res tua, ſors tua, mors tua, pendet ab illy, 

In Engliſh. 

He may ſuppoſe who ventureth at Dice, 

Hope, health, wealth, life may be loſt in-a trice. 

Q. What witty invention was that of him, who 
having placed the Emperor and the Pope in their Ma- 
jeſtick Thrones, with the States of the World before 
them, and what was their ſeveral Motto's ? 

A. 1. A Counſelbor of State had this, I adviſe you. 
2. Thena Courtier, with, I flatter you. 

3. Ihena Husbandman, I feed you. 

4. Then a Merchant, I match you. 

5. Then a Lawyer, I fleece you. 

6. Then a Souldier, I fight for you. 

7. Then a Phylician, I kzll you. 

8. Then a Prieſt, 1 abſolve you all. 

Q. Who was he, that in the confuſion of Tongues, 
kept both bs Language and Religion pure and un- 
changeable ? 

A. Heber the Farther of Abraham, who whet all 
the reſt of the World fell ro Idolatry, relapſed,nor 
trom the truth, bur kept himſelf free from the 1im- 
piery of Nimrod and his followers, who ſought ro 
erect a Bailding thar ſhould reach ro Heaven, bur 
coult not go | Snake with their deſign, being 
confounded with the diverſity of Languages which 
was ſent amongſt them, whereby one underſtood 
not the other ; Of which, thus writeth the Divine 
Du Barous. 

Bring me ( quoth he ) a Trowel, quickly, quick ; 

One &rivzs him up a Hammer : hew this Brick. 
Another 
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Another bids, and then they cleave a Tree ; 
Make faſt thi Rope, and then they let it flee ; 
"One cals for Planks, another Mortar lacks, 
They bring, the firſt a Stone, the laſt an Ax. 
Q. Which - deſerve the greatet puniſhment, the 
body or ſoul for the committing of ſin ? 

A. Some are of opinion the Soul ; becauſe with- 
out it the Body were nothing, which aCtnares only 
what the Soul infuſeth. Others would have the 
Body, as being the chief organ and actor of fin : 
bur that they are both culpable and delervealike pu- 
niſbment,is proved by this fmilitude. A Maſter com- 
mitteth the charge of his Orchard ro be kept by 
rwo, whereof the one is Blind, the other Lame : 
The Lame Man having perfect Gght, fees golden 
Apples hanging upon a Tree, of which he informs. 
the Man that is Blind ; they both cover after them, 
notwithſtanding they are forbidden, and to atrain 
their defires, the Blind Man that was ftrong of his 
Limbs, rakes up the ſeeing Cripple on his Skoul- 
ders, by which means they accompliſh their deſires, 
pluck the Fruir, and eat thereof : Soon after, the 
Maſter of the Orchard enters, enquires, and ſoon 
finds by whom it was done ; they were both equal- 
ly culpable, and fo are puniſht with alike puniſh- 
ment, according as they had equally deſerved. In 
like manner, both Body and Soul lending their fur- 
therance to fin, /being alike guilty, are inſeparably 
puniſhed rogether for ever. 

Q. What ways did Philip Kzng of Macedon uſe, 
that he might not forget hu Mortality. 

. A. He had every Morning a Page, which uſed 
to awake him with theſe words, Remember, Sir, that 
you are a Man; according as one writes. 

B 4 Philip 
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OY King of Macedon, 

"4 daily rous'd and calPd upm. 
Dy a ſhrill Page, whoſe Bonjours ran, 
Remember, oH you are a Man. 


| Q What may be ſaid of an Hypocrite ? ef 

| | A. No Maris condition is fo baſe as his, none c 
S'#S more accuricd than he, for Man elteems him hare- 
P | ful, _cauſe he 15 not what he is, God hates him 

| "cauſe he is not What he ſeems. A 


That prief u abſent, or what miſchief can 
Be added, to the hate of God and Man. 
Q. What difference u there between a Thief and a 


\ Sland:rer ? 
| A. The Thief ard Slanderer are almoſt the ſame 
Th” one ſleals my goods, the ether my good name, WO 
Th one livesin ſcorn, the cther dyes in ſhame. ' tt 
Q. What likeneſs s there between the Eccho and}| ® 
Conrtzers ? þ 


A. An Eccho's nothing bur a forc'd rebound, 
| Or any repercutſion of a found : 
| Proceecing from ſome hollow place, welt known, it 
| To baveno bulk, no being of her own : 
| Ic isno ſubſtance, nothing bur a noile, 
| An empty ſound ; the picture of a voice. 
| Such is my Courtly Friend, at my requeſt, -q 
| He'll breath his ſervice from his hollow breaſt. [© 
| And Eccho-like, for every word that's blown [| © 

Into his Ears, returns me two for one. 

Bur when they come to th' teft,alas they'r found, | © 

More light than Air, meer ſhadows of a ſound. |" 

Q. Whether Ao 2 ap profic more by wiſe men, or 
wiſe men by fools? 

A. Cato, who himſelf was a wiſe man, ſaith, that 
fools are the molt profitable to wiſe men, who ſee- 
ing their folly, endeavour to avoid it ; whereas 
_ fools 
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fools onthe contrary can make no uralire of che wit- 


dom of the wile, by reaſon of their folly. 

Q. What Perſons of all others do lie in the preat- 
eſt ſtate ? 

A. Beggers, who have the [}:avens for their 
Canopy. 

Q. What likeneſs have falſe. men to counterfeit 
Money * 

A. Man and Money a mutual falſhood ſhow, 

Man makes falſe Money, Money makes Manſo. 

(L. To what are Souldiers in Peace compared to ? 

A. To Chimneys in Summer; for though in hot 
weather we have ro extraordinary need of Chim- 
heys, yer we do not pull them down, as knowing 
that Winter will come; in like manner Souldiers 
are continued in Peace, either to prevent, or to be 
ready if War do come. 

Q. To what ares out-fide Gallants likened unto ? 

A. To Cinnamon-rrees, whoſe bark is better 
than their whole body. 

Q. What was the old ſaying concerning Friends > 

A. That it was good to have Friends, bur bad 
to need their help, ſince true friendſhip indeed is 
yery rare. No ſuch friends ro be found now as 
days, as was Damon and Pythias ; Alexander and 
Lodowick ; Muſtdorus and Pyrocles, Friendſhipex- 
tending now no further than profir, according as- 
one wittily yerſifies. 
Friend: lihe to leaves that 10n the:Trees do grow 
In Summers preſpzrous ſtate, mueÞlove will ſhew ; ; 


But art thou in adverſity, then they 


Like Leaves from Trees in Autumn fall airays 

He happy s that hath: a friend indeed, 

But he more app that no friend doth need. 
B 6 
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Q. Wiyu it ſaid, 'ts good to have a Wolf croſs 
the way, "and bad to have a Hare croſs it ? 

A By this is meant, that when a Wolf crofles a- 
way from us, it is good luck that we eſcape him; 
| and it a Hare, i 1s bad tuck that that ſcapes us: 

| but for any future things that is buded by them, I 

| am of the opinion of Caro, who when one would ! 
nceds know what harm attended him, by reaſon 
that Rars had gnawn his Hoſe he anfwered ; Thar 
ic was no {trange thing to {re thar, bur it had been 
{trange, if his Hole had eaten the Rats. 

Q. Vino were the aye men, the one whereof wa 
ever Born, but Died; the other was Born but never * 
Died * 

A. Adam and Encch. 

Q. hy do ſo many men praiſe Poverty, and yet 
eovet after Riches ? 

A. Their actions ſhew th:y mean nor as they 
iay ; for although the poor are accounted bleſſed, 
yer mo{t Men are of Ovid's mind. 

Non tamen hic tanti eſt, pauper ut eſſe velim. 

Though bleAings be for bim in ſtore, 

To be their Heir I'de not be poor. 

Q Zo wa the greateſt Traveller in hy time ? 

A. Sir Francis Drake who firſt pur a Girdle a* 
bout the World ; of whom a Wir in that Age thus 

. Meſcants. 

Drake; mho th'encompaſi d Earth ſo fully knew, 

Ant whom at once both Pales of Heaven did view ! 

Should men forget thee, Sol could not forbear 
K To Chronicle his Fellow-Traveler. 

\'Y4 Q. What is the moſt beautiful thing in thewnrld: 
| A. One ſaid, the Sun ; which if ſo, then were 
blind men of all others moſt miſerable ; 3 bur cer- 
rainly yirtue 15 moſt reſplendent of all things, any 
will 
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which is to be diſcerned by the eyes of the Soul, 
wherein blind men of all others have the greateſt 
help of Contemplation, 

Q. What # the heavieſt burthen that the Earth 
bears * 

A. Sin, which is more ponderous than the big- 
geſt Mountains, or greateſt Piles of Buildings ; tor 
ir wi igheth down to Hell. 

Q. Which # the longeſt Letter in the Alphabet ? 

A. The letter L. which is more than a yard 
long. 

Q Which # the miſt unnceſſary Letter in the Al- 
phabet ? 

A. K. becauſe C. is of the ſame ſound. 

Q. What three Vowels are moſt pernicious to Deh- 
fors 2 

A. Theſe three 1 O U. 

Q. What two words are thiſe that trouble the 
world ? 

A. Merm and Tuun, Thine and Mine; | 

Q. What are the principle cauſes of the greatneſs 
of Cities ? 

A. Although they are many in number, yerthey 
are reduced principally to thete ſeven; 

1, A Navigable River, by which there may be 
continual concourſe of Merchants, as may-be ſeenby 
Venice, Amſterdam, Conſtantinople, and our Me- 
tropolis London, which as it is thought, had it nor 
been for the River of Thames,would not have gone 
on ſo forward in the rebuilding, figce that rerri- 
ble conflagarion thereof by fire. FP 

2. The Palace of the Prince ; for where .the 
Court is, there will be continually ſtore of Nobi- 
lity and Gentry, which enrich Tradeſmen by ſel- 
ling commodicies to them : one inſtance whereof 

| We . 
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we have by Madrid in Spain, which is grown from 
@amean Village to a very populous City, only by 
the King's Courr. 


3. The Reſidence of the Nobility, by whom : 


beautiful Buildings and ſtately Structures are raiſed 
ro the great adornment.thereof, as may be ſeen in 
the-Ciries of Iza/y, where their Nobles and Gentry 
conſtantly rehde. 

4. The Seat or Tribunal of Juſtice, which 
invites Lawyers and Clients thither in abun- 
dance, to the great enriching thereof, as may be 
evidenced by the Parlimemary Cities of France, 
and Spiers in Germany. 

5. Univerfities and publick Schools of Learning, 
which draw thither the Sons of the Nobility and 
Gentry from the adjoyning Counties, ro the great 
benefir and profit thereof, as Pars, Cambridge, Ox- 
ford, Collen, and ſeveral other places witnels, 

6. Immunities from Taxes and Impoſitions, with 
all Encourageinents, to fer forward Trades, Ma- 
nufactures, and all induſtrious Imrloyments, where- 
by Riches and Wealth may be increaſed, and 
which may caule many perſons to come and in- 
habir in {ach places, as in Naples, Florence, Leg- 
born, and Venice, which being almoſt diflolated 
by Plagues, were again very ſuddenly peopl'd, 
by granting Immunities to all Comers, as is alſo 
practiſed 'at Hambourgh, Amſterdam, Leghorn, 
the infinite Wealth of thoſe Places. 

7. The laſt is, That their Laws be good, few, 
bur ftrictiy--and imparrtially executed ; Their 

Magiſtrares grave and ſober, practiling an indu- 
{trions frugality themſelves (for a good example 
ro their Citizens ) whereby they may carry on their 
Offices with tels charge, more cale and will not L, 
T4 under 
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under any neceſſity, for Bribery or Oppreſſion(which 
otherwile muſt be) to maintain a Luxurious way of 
living : Thus the Romans in their beginning man- 
aged their Ciry, whereby they grew to that height 
of glory and power to give Laws to all the World, 
Bur afterwards, by neglect of their Laws, Sloth and 
Luxurious living, Bribery, Oppretlion, and Beggery 
came as neceflary conlequents thereof (as the Bill. 
gent hand maketh Rich, and preſerverh from Vice 
and Debauchery) ſo Luxury and Sloth rends to all 
manner of wickedneſs, and ſhall at laſt cloath a 
Man, a Family, a City or Nation, with Rags. 

Q. Which # the chief City in England ? 

A. London, which is accounted ro contain in cir- 
cuit $ Miles, is enriched with a Navigable River, 
the Palace of the King, divers houſes of the Nobi- 
lity, and ſeveral Colledges for the Study of ' the 
Laws. 

London # Englands chiefeſt Town well known. 
The ſecond place York claimeth @ ts own. 

Q. Who was the firſt Builder of London ? 

A. The common received opinion is, that it was 
Brutus the Son of Silvius, and Grand-child tro Anec, 
who having by accident killed his Father, was for 
the fact baniſhed his Country, with whom accom- 
panied him many worthy perſons, to be partakers 
of his fortune ; who after many wanderings and 
adyerle fortunes, at laſt arrived in England, at a 
place called Tctues in Devonſnire, as the Pour 
Neckam tings. 

The Gods did guide his fayl and courſe, the winds 
were at command, 


And Totnes was the happy Ferre were firſt he came 
on land, 
T his 
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This Brutus after baving got the Land, erected a 

Ciry on the River of Thames, which henamed {at- 

ter the Seat of his Anceſtors) New Troy, which is 

the ſame that is now called London, as one writes. 

For razed Troy to rear a Troy, fit place he ſearched | 
then, 

And viewing firft the Northern parts, theſe fit, quoth | 
he, for men | 

That truſt as much to Flight as Fight, our Bulwarks | 
are our breaft, 

A Trojans Courage # to him, a Bulwark of unreſt ; 

Then caſting a more pleaſant eye, where Thames did 
fairly plide, 

Reſolv'd to ereft the ſame upon that Rivers ſide ; 

He many Houſes built therein, and clos'd it in with 

Wall, 

Which Lud did after beautisfie, and Luds-Town did 

:t call. 

Q. What do the common Country perple think of 
Lendon * 

A. Thoſe who have never ſeen ir, account it a 
very ſtrange wonderful place. One having a Bro- 
ther living there, directed his Letrer thus 3 To bs 
loving Brother T. W. living at London, Another 
had a great mind to ſee the City, only he ſaid, he 
was not acquainted with: any of the Porters to 
open the Gares and let him in. 

Q. But what may truly be ſaid of PER 2 

A. That it is a City of great Antiquity, ſome 
Thy more antient than Rome it ſelf, Cornelis Tacs- 
ew lays, that in his time (whichis now above 1596 
years ago) ir was very Famous for Multitudes of F | 
Merchants and, T*affick, Ir isa well built Ciry, 
Scituare in a g&3u Wholſome Air; on the North fide 
of the River Thames, ſome ſixty Miles diſtant from 
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the Sea, And did by computation contain Within 
the Walls, before the' dreadful Fire in the year 
1666, about 20000 Houſes, which yer was got 
above one fourth part of the whole, which is fince 
mightily enlarged, by abundance of new buildings 
every where erected in the out Parts. 

Q. What number of Inhabitants may there be in it ? 

A. Ir ishard to guels at the Number, bur ſome 
Computation may be made, by the yearly Proyi- 
fion that is conſumed therein, when the City was 
not ſo Bigg by a fourth part as it is now, there 
was eaten therein of Beefs 67500, ſheep ten times 
as many, befides abundance of Calves, Lambs, 
Swine, all forts of Poultry ; Fowl, Fiſh, Roots, 
Milk, &c. of Beer, was brew?) in the year 1667. 
452563 Barrels;of Ale 580421 Barrels of Table, 
or ſmall Beer, 489797 Barrels; and in the year 
1689. of Strong Beer and Ale 1212550 Barrek ; 
of Small Beer $275.44 Barrels, which at two Bus» 
ſhels of Malr to the Barrel, one with another, 
amount unto four Millions of Buſhels by the year, 
beſides vaſt quantities of Cyder is ſpent, and Wine 
of France, Spain, and Germany, We may com- 
pure the number of Inhabitants to amount to above: 


 7000C0O, and the Houſes to above 1 50000. By the 


Bills of Mortality,we ſhall find the Burialsone year 
with another, to amount ro above 20000 Perſons; 
which is three times more than at Amferdamand e- 
qual if not exceeding Pars. And in caſe of extre- 
mity there may on a ſudden be raiſed, able ro bear 
Arms in the Field, above r1600c0'men. London is 
ſuppoſed ro contain a tenth . paft of the People of 
England and Wales, and pays v#nerally abour a 
tenth part gf Taxes laid on thei« me, but in ſome 
particular | a a ſixth part, 

Lo | ww. HL 
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Q. What number of Souls may be in England ? 

A. Abour Eight Millions. 

Q. What may the Charge for maintaining the 
poor of all England yearly amount to? 

A. About eight hundred thouſand pounds, which 
if they that can work were properly imployed, this 
would leſſen the charge to one fifth, and in little 
time bring them to gain double their keeping to 
the Kingdoms advantage, and to the further be- 


nefir of the gain upon the ballance of our Foreign |} 


exchange. 

Q. What may the eight Millions of people one with 
another conſume in Meat, Drink, and Clothes, &c. 
you ſay are in England yearly ? 

A. Abour fix Pounds each, which make abour 
forty eight Millions yearly, 

Q. From whence do you compute thy great Sum to 
ariſe * 

A. This is hard to aſcertain, but it may be thus 
gueſſed at, viz. Twelve Millions from Lands and 
Houſe Rents, from Trades of all forts, Induitry, 
Arts, Labour, Manufacture, Buying, Selling, and 
Retailing our Home and Foreign Commodities, 
thirty fix Mill:ons more, 

Q. But what may the Annual! Revenue of all Land 


:4 Houſe-Rents of England amount to, juſtly com-' 


puted ? 

A. They might, if as honeſtly computed Noreh- 
ward and Weſtward, as nearer London, amount to 
about fifteen Millions; thoſe of London and Middle- 
ſex, amounting ro-one Million and an half, the 
reſt of Ex2/andbeing above nine paits more thirteen 
Millions and an halt. 

Q. By thi: compgtation, the yearly Rent of Lands 
and Houſes in England, d2 not exceed a Fourth part 
= of | towards 
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towards the maintaining of the conſumption thereef, 
and that Trade, Labour, InduRry, and Manufaiues 
maintain the other three parts, by which it mani- 
feftly appears of how oreat concern to the publick it #, 
tn have a due conſtant Nurſing-care of them, that 
they be duly, equally, and fairly treated and encou- 
raged by all good and" prudent means ? : 
A. You are much in the right, I do aſſure you ; if 
Trade, both Foreign and Domeſtick were but fo 
well ordered as it might be,and that ſomeGrave and 
Experienced able Traders and Merchants were cho- 
fen Parliament-men for ſom? Corporations and 
Burrovghs, inſtead of Country Gentlemen, tro ma- 
ny of whom, Trade is a ſtranger, and that there 
were Commirtees of Merchants and Traders ſettled 
in Trading Places, ro Compoſe differences in Trade, 
the Nation in general would gain by the War, and 
grow richer under it; Taxes being equally laid; 
:rd Trade encouraged ; And if there were more 
Merchants in the Houſe of Commons, the inconves- - 
n:<ncie of the Act, for Prohibition of Ir:ſp Cartle, 
would probably cauſe it to be betrer underitood 
and repealed, whereby we might have that ſort of 
Provifion for 20 per cent. cheaper, generally over 
this Nation ; beſides a further national benefit by 
imploying thoſe Northernfeeding grounds for Hemp, 
and Flax, which would turn ro a far greater profit 


to the owners themſelves, where might be ſertled a . | 


Linnen ManufaQture in the North, where Proviſi- 
ons are cheap, as the Woollen is in the Weſtern 
Parts, therein imploying many Children and Aged, 
and the poorer ſort that (may be) are now main» 
tained at the publick charge of thoſe places ; cheap 


Victuals afford cheap Workmanſhip, and cheap 
Commodities will find vent 3-this is verified in 


Man. 


a 
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Mancheſter Wares ; the Materials whereof are car- 
ried from London by Land, and there Manufactu- 
red, and returned again to London : This done 
chiefly by cheap living. 

Q. What quantity of Silver and Gold-Coin may 
there be in England ? 

A. Above ten Millions, and with good reaſon ir 
may be ſuppoſed there are above twenty Millions 
more art Intereſt, upon Ulury or Morrgage, that 
pays little or no Taxes. 

Q. Now you mention Taxes, what Money would a 
Tax vpon Malt at 18d. per Buſhel amount unto in 
England ? 

A. Jn the year 1690. in London and Middleſex, 
there were ſo many Barrels of ftrong Beer and 
Ale, and ſmall Beer Brewed as by computation took 
up four Millions of Buſhels of Male, which place is 
compured not to be a tenth part of England for 
Conſumprion, therefore ſuch a Tax would raiſe a- 
bove forty Millions of eighteen pences, or three 
Millions of Pounds, and if duely Coltected, near 
four Millions. 

Q. If ſuch a Tax were laid on Malt, it would ex- 
cuſe Land ? 

A. Yes, during the continuance of that on Malr. 

Q. There being a duty of Exciſe by Ati of Parlia- 
ment laid upon Beer and Ale, how can a Tax be laid 
upon Malt ? 

A. Very well remembred ; I do think that I 
have heard the common Brewer ſay, that a Buſhel 
of Malr will make a Barrel of fix Shillings Beer, 
and three Buſhels will make a Barrel of trong Beer 
or Ale: Now if in the Act for the Malt-tax, there 
be a Clauſe to allow to the common Brewer 184 
for every Buſhel of Malt brewed into ftrong or ſmall 
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more Sobriety, Frugality and Induſtry, which _ 
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Beer our of his account for Exciſe, then this difficul- 
ty is oyer ; and allo a further inconveniency is pre- 
vented, which is this, ſome Brewers do brew dou- 
ble or trebble Beer, and uſe four or five Buſhels to 
a Barrel, which the Ale-houſe-keeper doth mix 
with ſmall Beer in Retailing ; and thus the King 
is defrauded of a conſiderable part of that Revenue. 
This may be one _ reaſon for the fall of that 
Revenue, for theſe four or five years laſt ſucceflive- 
ly, near Fifty Thouſand Pounds per annum, which 
would by this Malt-rax be prevented. 

Q. If ſuch a Duty were laid upon Malt, it ſeems 
very probable it would bring more Money than you 
compute, but how may it be gathered or collefted ? 

A. Very eafily, by the Officers that Collect the 
Exciſe of Beer, &c. and with much more certain- 
ty, and lefs trouble ; there are abundantly more 
that Brew than make Malt, brewing may be be- 
gun and ended ina twentieth part of the time that 
is required neceſſarily ro Malt-making : And 'ris 
very probable (as you ſaid) ir would bring more 
Money, yea, above four Millions, which 1s more 
than both a Land-rax of 4s. and rhe Exciſe ever 
yer did 
Would not this Tax Injure the poorer ſort ? 

A. Not at all, for they brew very little if at all, 
but rather drink ftrong Beer, or Chandlers (mall 
Beer, which will not now be made any dearer by 
this Tax, which ſeems to have the greateſt equality 
that any Tax can pollibly have ;' every man is 
made Maſter of his own charge, in his con- 
ſumprion, and none doubly charged, it may have 
the effect to drive away Luxury, Drunkennels,and 
Debauchery from among us , and bring us to 
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'mented and diſcontinued, if diſliked :. Ic ſeems to 
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be a good exchange you will ſuppoſe ; and 'tis but 
reaſon that the poor labouring Man ſhould have his 
Meat and Drink as free from "Taxes as the Gentle- 
man, or Landed man. Where Taxes mult be had © 
the main point of Prudence is to lay them with all 
imaginable equality that can be contrived ; and 
this one particular, viz. Malt ſecms the moit Uni- 
verſal, or an accumulated one, anſwering to all 
catables, and may be Collected without avy more 
Officers, which is of great concernment to the Nas» 
tion,the more publick Officers, the more oppreſſion, 
befides the Nation looſerh the benefit of ſo many 
hands in Trades, ManufaCtures, Husbandry, or 
other uſeful Imployments, ro add to the publick 
Stock by improvement, 

Q. But do not you think the Gentry, Landed: Teo 
men, Country Farmers, and ſuch as uſed to Brew 
their own Drink, will diſlike thu Tax ? 

A. Intereſt will nor lie; is a true ſaying, but fiat 
Frſlitia is an honeſter ; beſides bere is a requiral, 
the eaſe of Lands and Rents the while, and it may 
be reminded to Landlords, that the Exciſe of Beer " 
and Ale was given as an equivalent to the Crown 
for their diſcharge from Wards, Liveries, &c. 
which was bur paying the Landlords debts by 
Cities, Towns, and Corporations, which were little 
concern'd in that caſe, but mainly in defraying the 
charge of the equivalent. This however, being 
granted but for one year ; may be eaſily experi- 


1 | 
You 


ſupply the room of a Sumptuary Law, which ma- 
ay wiſe Governments have judged neceſſary, and 
may ſerve inſtead of all other ways and means to 
raiſe Money, (it being equal) by heightening the $.. 
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Q. This indeed promifſeth fair, and equally to 
barge all perſons, aud eafie to be Colletied 3 but T be- 
jeve it will not pleaſe the parties concerned in the 
xciſe Funds, nor thoſe concerned in Barley Lands ? 
A. If ir have any influence upon the Excile 
Funds, it will be abundantly for the better, for the 
ommon Brewer will brew abundantly more ; ma» 
y private Families thatnow brew their own drink 
o fave the Exciſe, will then take ir from the com- 
on Brewer ; and for Barley, it will be juſt fo 
much concerned as the Baker is for the dearneſs 
25r cheapneſs of Corn in the Afſize of Bread ; Drink 
uſt be had of neceſſity, and will nor be much 
efſened from the addition laid on it: Indeed it 
ay be ſuppoſed the French King will not like ir, 
ie will think ſogreat an income, that may ſo equal- 
y and eafily be come ar, may harm his male. 
Q. By this way of raiſing Money, I perceive the 
ore People we have among us, the more Money will 
be raiſed; and ſo it may eaſe Lands, and increaſe 
anufaftures, Arts and Trades mightily ; I think 
02 ſaid that of forty exght Millions conſumed yearly 
n England, thirty ſix were raiſed out of Trade, La- 
pour, Arts and Manufattures, did you not ? 
A. I did, andif we could once come to uſe Trade 
n the kind and encouraging manner that the 
rench King by advice of Richlieu and Colbert did, 
Ir as Holland, Hamburg, and many other States 
lo, we might raiſe double that Sum,: be double as 
ich, and double as ftrong as we now are, and 
ould not need to fear the French Greatneſs, were 
2 greater then he is ; Trade, Induſtry, and Free- 
om, bring people and riches, which are the real 
trengch of a Kingdom or State, 
Q. 7% 
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Q. You ſay that the Brewer having thu 18 d. for 
every Bufhe! of Malt allowed in by account, then all 
the difficulty s over, pray make that out * 

A. Thus, a Barrel of Strong Beer pays 4 5.94 
Exciſe, a Barrel of Small Beer pays 1 s. 3d. which 
makes 6 s. four 18 d's. for the four Buſhels of Malt 
that Brew them, make juſt 5s. Now the claule 1 
mentioned to be in the Act of Parliament, to Apr 
propriate ſuch a Sum of Money (as the Exciſe bath 
uſed formerly ro amvunt unto) to be diſpoſed in 
ſuch manner as the ſeveral Acts of Parliament di 
rect, rather appropriating more than leſs ; and th 
I think all doubts and difficulties are over with 
general content, 

Q. You may be fond of general Content, but I b 
lieve, as I ſaid before, that the Gentry and Landed [ 
men, will not be generglly contented to pay a Tax th 
never did before ? "al 

A. If the having their Lands and Rents diſcharg fu 
ed, be not a ſufficient motive to inducethem roCon R 
tent, no doubt but the Juftneſs and —_ of thi. 


Matcer, will fo far make impreſſion on Cities, Cor P. 
porate Towns, and Burroughs, as to put them tc - 
I 


confider their own Intereſt, in choice of Repreſe p 
ratives in Parliament from amongſt themſelves, wh] © * 
have a ſhare in their common Intereſt, and n« 
Country Gentlemen, which have an opportuni 
thereby ro diſcharge themſelves, and by laying th F: 
charge oh Cities and Corporations, as plainly ap} * * 
pears to be done in the Hereditary Exciſe girent b 
buy off Wards, Liveries, &c. "_ 


Q. Nou talk of Corporations and Burroughs, chuſin a 
Parliament Men from among themſelves ; if Gr 
you will have ſome ſorry Parliament Men I afſu - : | 


you ? 


A. 
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A. It may be o, and that is a double misfortune, 
firſt ro the particular Place which is fo fallen to de- 
cay from what it was originally, Secondly, to the 


3 d. for 


then all 


1 5.94 Nation. which is thereby unequally repreſented, ir 
which may be one Burrough ſend rwo Members to Parli- 
f Mair 294<nr that hath nox fifty Houſes in it, whereas 
lauſe 1] *bere are many bundreds of other Towns thar have 
to Ap 9 then rwenty times that number that ſend hone: 
hath Anorher inconveniency doth ariſe from ſo few E- 
ofed inf} 12015, that they may be Bribed or Careſſed our 
\ent dill Of FhEir Vores, whereby publick ſpirited Men are 
nd thu "<8lected, and ſelf-interefled Men ger in 3 thus he 


that Bribes to be choſen, may be ſuppoſed ro give, 
that he may receive fifteen fold. 
Q. What Buildings are there moſt remarkable in 
London ? 

A. There are a great many Magnificent Churches, 
-ahd St, Pau/'s that is now rebuilding, will bea moſt 
ſumptuous piece of Work , when finiſhed. The 
Royal Exchange is a ſtately thing, ſo is Bedlam, and 
the Pillar on Freſſtreet Hill, in remembrance of the 
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&r "moſt dreadful Fire, begun and carried on by the 
rel « . Papiſts and their Helliſh Inſtruments, in the year 
ereſen{) 1555: 10 the deſtruction of rhe greateſt part of this 
; o whd © oreltant City, withinthe Walls, the Bridge, Guild- 
—_— Hall, Cuftom- Houſe, maany ſtately Halls of Companies, 
——_ and C:ity Gates. 

wha Q. Pray what number of Souls may there be in 
he JF France ? 
pr A. The French Hiſtorian ſer them forth, ro be 


about Fourteen Millions, and that the yearly Re- 
venue of that Crown is fifteen Millions Sterlin. 
France contains above eighty Millions of Acres of 
Ground, and hath 270000 Chats in it, which 
is aboye 220000 more than England hath, 
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Q. Do not you think that a ſmaller Territory with 
an equal number of People # ſtronger than a larger 
Country ? « 

A. Yes, "tis much ſtronger, the one may be like- 
ned to an Army in Battel-array, the other ro a 
looſe ſtragling one. 

Q. What proportion of People are there in Eng- 
land, Ireland, Holland, and France, to the ſame 


_ quantity of Territories in each ? 


A. England hath above five Souls to one in the 


ſame quantiry of Ground compared with Ireland : ) 


Holland hath above five to one, compared with Eng- 
land and France: Holland hath the proportion of 
nine Ships to five that England hath 3 France may 
have about two : Hamburg, and Hans-Towns, 
with Sweden and Denmark two; Spain, Italy, and 
Portugal rwo, whereby a compuration may be miade 
of the Proportion of their ſeveral ſhares in Foreign 
Trade. 

Q. How comes it that Holland # ſo much fuller of 
People then England and France are ? 

A.The Hollander Embraceth the People of all Nax 


. . tionsand Religions, making no difference therein ; 


the Principal Policy of that People, is ro promor? 
Frugality, Trade, Arts, Manufactures, and Indu- 
ftry, and ro cauſe every Perſon (the poorer fort e- 
ſpecially) ro ſuperlucrate their particular Conſump- 
tions; alſo do carefully provide forthe maintenance 
ef the impotenr, both young and old, which hath 
Encouraged People from all Parts to ſettle among(t 


- them. They have @ confiderable Revenue or In- 


come from every Soul amongſt them, by their 
multiplicity of Exciſes which they imploy to the 
maintenance of their Government : They have 


bur few Marterials for ManufaQture of their own 
growth, 
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growth, yer they have more Trade and Manufa- 
(tures than any Nation in Europe, and bave made 
their Country the greateſt Emporium of the World, 
abeunding with the Riches of Europe, and of both 
the Indies, eſpecially of the Eaſt. 

Q. It ſeems, by what you ſay, That the Dutch 
make more account of the Induſtrious labouring Hand, 
than of Prieſts, Phyſicians, Lawyers, and other Re- 
tailing Shopkeepers ? 

A. Abundantly more, they have not three 
Church-men in Heland to an hundred that are in 
France or Spain, and not one to ten that are in 
England, and ior Lawyers, they have not a fiftierh 
part that are in Eng/and; they have Committees of 
Merchants to decide Controverſies in Trade ; and 
other Committees ro decide Differences ſpeedily, 
and withour Charge, either to the Plaintiff or De- 
fendant, They have all their Lands and Houſes 
Regiſtered, and all their Afﬀairs ſo Politickly ard 
well ordered, that Transferring Eſtates from hand 
to hand, is ſo eafie and plain, thar Lawers are there 
of very little uſe ; by their orderly proportioning 
their Divines ro their People and Pariſhes, their 
preventing the necefiity of the uſe of Lawyers, and 
ſetting gll mean hands (not otherwile able to main- 
tain themſelves) ro Work,they bave not fo many idle 
and unprofitable Perſons as are in England by ma- 
ny hundred thouſands, all which rxnd greatly to 
the eaſe of their People, and enriching their State. 
Their Magiſtrates do live much after the ſame rare, 
when in Office, as at other times, they appear Ve- 
nerable and Great in their publick Aſſemblies, bur 
take nor ſtate unto themſelves, elſewhere their 
Laws are plain, but not many, and are duly and 
punctually put in Execution, they rather make 
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profit by their Dilinquenrs than otherwiſe ; more 
of rheir Puniſhments are by hard Labour (for a cer- 
rain time) than by Death or Mutilation, which 
ſort of puniſhments do derer more than Death, 6 
It is far more Criminal amongſt them to defraud 
rhe Pablick, than any particular Perſon, and pu- 
niſhed more ſeverely, contrary to the Practice in 
England, where to cheat the Publick, is not gene- 
rally ſo ſeverely puniſhed, as in a particular | 
Caſe:Though, if the Matter were duly conſidered , 
it ought to be otherwile, for he that cheats the Puby , 
lick cheats every body. - T. 
'Q. I have of ten heard of the Regiſters for Land, 
Banks and Laumbards, &c. that are in Holland, but 
never thought that ſo much depended on an Univerſal 
Imployment of Hans, as now I do ; That State mul 
neceſſarily grow Rich, where the Members thereof a 
renerally Frugal, Induſtriom, and promoters of th 
;"Ulick Wealth, as on the contrary, tohere 1dlene) 
Luxury, and Looſeneſs is ſuffered, there muſt nec) 
farily grow up Beggars, Cut-purſes, Pick-pocket 
Elouſe-breakers, Highway-men, which are all Vermi 
in Efſe ; and ſo many ſeveral Metamorphoſes of afj , 
Idle Perſon, and naturally tend to the Deſtrui / 
and Ruin of that State where they are not timely al. |, 
ſtroyed and rooted out : Happy # that State or G 
vernment where Men are compel''d to their own" an «. 
the Publick good 3 compelled to do well, and reſtrainf} - 
from doing 14, to be cleanly, healthful, robuſt, to li th 
tell, and live long ; for I take Imployments, Ma B 
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faRures to be to the Body Politick;what Exerciſe s of 
the Body Natural, Proſperity, Strength, and Weall oy 
eo the one as Health, and Soundneſs to the other * | _. 

A. You are ſo much in the right in theſe Nq ,. 


tions, that I wiſh there were more of your min 
the 
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5 more} then I am Confident our Nation would ſuddenly 
or acer-y alter for the better, our Strength, Wealth, Health, 
, Whichſ Hone'ty, and Reputation would encreaſe, and 
ath, Oc God's Bleflings would no doubt attend and pro- 
defraud ſper our undertakings. 
and pufj Q Fhich ars the Principal Rivers in England ? 
ctice inſ 4. The chief is the Thames, compounded of the 
r gene two Rivers, Thame and Ifis, the former whereot 
articular Rifng ſomewhat beyond Thame in Oxford-ſhire, 
(fidered} 2n the latter beyond Cirenceſter in Gloceſter-ſhire, 
the PubJ meer rogether about Dorcefter 1n Oxford-ſhire; lo 
T inake the Thameſis or Thames, the moſt glorious Ri- 
* Lands yer of all Europe. The ſecond is the Severn, which ta- 
and, but kethits beginning in P/in#mon Hill in Meuntgomery- 
Mniverſa] [:;7e, and his end abour ſeven Miles from Bri#o/, 
ate mu waſhing in the mean ſpace the Walls of Shrewsbury, 


ereof af Worceſter, and Gloceſter: This River is ſaid to take 
s of tf ji;s Name from Sabrina,the Daughter of Eftrild,who 
Idlene being taken by Queen Guendeline, was cait into 
ſt nee} \þis River, and there drowned, The third River 
pork of note is Trent, (o call'd, for that thirty kind of 
ermi 


Fiſhes are found in it; or for that ir receiverth thir- 
ty lefler Rivulers, it bath its Fountain in Stafford: 
ſhire, and gliding through the Counties of Noteins- 
ham, Lincoln, Leiceſter, and Work, burieth its (el! 
in the turbulent Current of the Humber, Th: 
fourth is Medway, a Kentiſh River, the Commou 
Harbor for the Royal Navy. The fifth is Tweed, 
the Northeaſt bound of England, on whole fertile 
Banks is ſeated the ſtrong and impregnable Town 
of Barwick, The fixth is Tine, which mightiy 
enricheth the Town of Newcaſtle, by the convey- 
ance from thence of her plenty of Coals. Theſe 
and the reſt of moſt principal concern, are thus 
comprehended in one of Mr, Drayton's Sonnets : 
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Our Floods, Queen Thames for Ships and Swan: iff © 
crown d, {tt 
And ſtately Severn for hy Shore is praiſed, ne 
The Chryſtal Trent f;r Fords and Fiſh renown'd. 4 
And Avons fame to Aibions-Cliffs s raiſed. uy 


Carlegioh Cheſter vaunts her holy Dee, ba 
York many wmders of her Owle can tel!, - 
The Peak her Dove whoſe banks ſo fertile be, 4 

vt 


And Kent mill ſay ber Medway doth excel. 
Caorſwal commends her Its to the Tame, : 
Our Northern Borders boaſt of Tweeds fair Flood, 4 
Our I eftern parts extol their Willies fame, F 
And the old Lea brags of the Daniſh blood. ; 
Q. ho # the moſt renowned for Memory that weÞ** 
have heard, or read of ? 4 
A. In former times Seneca, who writes ct him- 
felf, that he was able to recite rwo thouſand words 
afrer they were once read unto him ; and of Iare 
days we find Mr. Fuller to be therein moſt exqui- 
fire, who is reported that he would walk any ltreet 
in London, and by the ſtrength of his Memory, tell 
how many, and what Signs they were, hanging in 
that ſtreer, from the one end to the other, according 
as they were in order: As alſo, if five hundred 
{trange names were read unto him, after the ſecond P* 
or third hearing of them, he would repeat them &di- c 
ſtintly, according as they had been read unto by 
him, 
Q. ho are the moſt noted for other early Parts ? 
A. Auguſtus Ceſar, began at Nivereen years of 
Age to manage Afﬀairs : Coſmo Medici, at Seven» 
reen years of Age, took upon him the Government; |", 
Mich. Angelo, when a Child, began ro draw Figures, 
Galen, ro compoſe Medicines. Fo. Picw, Earl of 


Mirandula, at Twetity one years of Age, defended 
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a Conclufions againſt all Oppoſers, Fof. Scaliger 

tthe Age of Seventeen, made his Tragedy Oedipus, 
;r0t1us, When Eight years Oid, made Verſes, and 
4brabam Cs {yr Thirteen ; Calvin Printed his 


Stwans x 


Pn'd. 


idney, Mr. O:ghtred, and many more I could 
bring of our own Nation. 
s. , Q. What difference u there betwixt Prephets and 
4 Poets ? 

A. Thus much, according to the old Verſe : 
mood, NOf things to come the firſt erue Prophets are, 
? W/bat the other of things paſt do falſe declare. 

Q. hat creature s that which at once brings 
frth, nouriſheth her young, and goeth with young 
again 

A. The Hare, that fearful, but fruitful creature, 
who is repreſented as the Emblem of good provi- 
dence, becaule ſhe ſleeps with her eyes open. 

What 1s it, which being contained mn its ſei, 
ot from it thouſands do daily ſpring and iſſue ? 
ry, tell _ 4 Ihe Egg, from which is produceth Fowls, 
" o in MF1h, Birds, and Serpents. 


that te 


t him- 
| words 
of late 
exqui- 
y ſtreet 


as (. Whether was the Egg or Bird firſt ? 

ndreql 4. Some will ſay the Egg, becaule all Birds are 

cond {| produced from the Egg ; bur we muſt know that 

m di-f*be firſt rank of Creatures was immediately from 
antol} God, without ſecondary cauſes, and not produced 

by the Egg, as is fince, by the courſe of Nature, 

yur Q. In what part of the World 15 it that Trees bear 

ars of wing Creatures * 

even: A. In the Ifles of Orcades in Scotland, wherein 


grows a Tree that bears Fruit like unto a Fowl, 
which dropping down into the water, becomes a 
living Creature like roa Duck;to which Mr. Cleave- 
land alladeth in theſe Verſes : 
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A Scot when from the Gallow-tree got looſe, 
Drops into St;x and turns 4 Soland Gooſe. 

Q What Cuftom was that obſerved former'y in 
Scotland,the like wherezf we hardly read to be practi- 
{ed in any Country ? 

A. It was called Marcheta Mulieris, and took 
its b-ginning, as the Scotiſh Writers ſay, in the: lon 
Reign of Ewinthe Third, whois the fifreenth King £Lz 
in their Catalogue afrer the firſt Fergus. This B[o 
Ewen being a Prince much addicted, or rather ki: 
wholly given over unto Laſciviouſneſs, made a Law, Jth 
Thar Himſelf and his Succeſſors ſhould have the BB 
Maiden-head, or firſt Nights Lodging with every th 
VVoman, whoſe Hasband held Land immediately Il $; 
f om the Crown: And the Lords and Gentlemen BP 
G5 all them, whoſe Husbands were their Tenants, 
or Homagers. This was it ſeems the Knights I C: 
feryice, which Men held their Eftates by ; and con- 
rinued rill the days of Malco/me Commer, who Mar- | V 
ried Mergaret the Siſter of Edgar Etheling, at whoſe Þ © 
requeſt he aboliſhed rhis Laſcivious Law, ordaining I © 
that in the room thereof, rhe Tenants ſhould pay } © 
anto their Lords a Mark in Money 3 which Tri- & t 
brre the Hiſtorians (ay, is yer in force. J d 

Q. YYho was the moſt famous Whore in her time ? } 1 

A. Corinthian L ais, who exacted ren thonſand 1 
Drachma's for a Nights Lodging, which made Y| 1 
Dem»ſthenes to cry out, Non emam tanti penitere, 

I will not buy repentance at fo dear a rate, }} © 

and occz fioned the 61d Verſe: 

Non cuivis homint contingit adire Corinthum, : 

'Tis not fir for every mans avail, 

Unto Corinth for to fail. | 
She was ſtoned ro Death, as one writes of her. 
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{t laſt a Crew of whores did ſet upon her, 
ihore ſhe was, and whores to death did lone har. 

Q. What Laws were thoſe that were ſo ſevere, and 
jet were kept and continued for the ſpace of ſeven hun- 
dred years together ? 

A. The Laconian, or the Laws of Lacedemon, 
once a famous Commonwealth in Greece, which 
Laws were compiled by Lycurgus, who going 4 
Journey, bound the People by Oath to oblerve all 
his Laws till he returned 3 and being gone from 
thence, commanded, that when he was Dead and 
Buried, his aſhes ſhould be caſt into the Sea, by 
this means his Laws endured for a long time in 
Sparta, which by reafon thereof flouriſhed in grear 
Proſperity. 

Q. What place is that, is accounted the Middle or 


3! 


Center of the Earth ? 


A. Some lay Paleſtine, and in particular the 
Valley of Fehoſaphat ; of which opinion are many 
of our Ancient and Modern Divines : But ſome of 
our Hiſtorians and Poets, allot the fame to Pytho, 
or Pythia, a Town in Greece ; of which they ſay, 
that Fupiter, defirouMonce to know the exaCt mid- 
dle of the Earth, ler flee rwo Eagles, one from the 
Eaſ#, the other from the 7:2 ; theſe Eagles meet- 
ing in this place, ſhewed plainly that it was the 
Navel or Mid-part of the Earth. 

Q. What are the cauſes of Ebbing and Flowing of 
of the Sea ? 

. Several Men are of ſeveral 'minds. Some 
aſcribe it ro the Moon, who by her approaching ro 
the South, doth by her beams and influences make. 
warm the Sea, whence the riling and exhalation do 
proceed, wherewith ſo ſwelling ro empty it ſelf, ic 
Floweth to the Shores and Havens .; but Deſcend- 

C 4 ing 
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ing to the Horizon and Wane, as her Beams by lit 
tle and lirtle diminiſh, the waters do fall and abate, 
which cauſerh her Eddy, or Ebb. Others impute 
it to God, and his Spiric moving upon the waters, 
moveth the waters, which Fob expreſſes by the fi- 
militude of Fire under a por, ſaying, It is God that 
maketh the Sea boil like a pot : Which Fire is taken 
ro be partly in the faltnels of the waters, which in 
the Night ſhows like Fire, and cauſes a moving in 
the ſame :: Another reafon is, for that the Earth 
hath more Fire in it than water, which Fire lieth 
hid in the ſubrerrancous Stones, and this Fire doth 
partly cauſe the motion of the Sea, an Element of 
it ſelf, liquid and active, and ſubject ro motion ; 
which thereto, when once by this Fire occaſioned, 
the precedent part is thruſt forward by the ſubſe- 
quent. 


courle as much as they can one way, then meeting 
with the other waters drawn by the ſame attractt- 
on from the other places, ro ag return back 
again, bur encountring with har huge Mountain 
of the Sea, are beaten back again, and ſo by this 
means fyrced ro continual motion. 

Q. Ts the Sea higher than the Earth ? 

A. This is affirmed ro be ſo; and the reaſons 
given therefore are theſe : Firſt, becauſe it isa Bo- 
dy not ſo heavy : Secondly, it is obſerved by Say- 
lors, their Ships fly faſter ro the Shoarthan from ir, 
whereof no reaſon can be given, but the height of 
the Water above the Land. Thirdly, to ſuch as 
ſtand on the Shoar, the Sea ſeemerh ro (well into the 
form of a Mountain, till it patretha bound to their 
ſight, Bur ſome then will ſay, how comes it " 
paſs, 


Others again give this reaſon, rhat the 
Earth being round, and the Waters of themſelves | 
liquid and moveable, when they have ran their | 
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paſs, that the Sea hovering thus over the Earth, 
doth not overwhelm ir 2 'To which Ianſwer, thar 
mulit be attribated to him only, who hath made the 
waters toſtandon a heap, who hath ſt them a bound 
which they ſhall not paſs, nor turn again to cover the 
Earth. 

Q. Why is the form of Money round ? 

A. Becauſe it is to run ro every Man, though it 
commonly rans up-hill to the Rich. I remember I 
ſaw once the picture of a Shilling, which had up* 
on the top of it a-pair of Wings, flying as it were 
from Spades and Oars that were pourtrayed on the 
one fide, ro the Picture of an Ularer who was de- 
ciphered on the other ſide, underneath was the fi- 
gure of a Snail, with the Shilling on his back,creep- 
ing a flow pace towards the Oars. The expla- 
nation of all being ſer forth by theſe Verſes : 
Twelve-pence here firſt preſents him to your Eye, 

Who from the Spades and Oars with wings do fly 
To the rich Uſurer, who ready ſtands 

To entertain him with a Purſe in's hands ; 
Where long being kept at lat returns as ſlow 
Back to the Oars, as the poor Snail doth po. 

Q. Why is Nummus Latin for Money * 

A. From Numerando, to number, or pay out, or 
of Numa Pompilius, ſecond King of the Romans, 
the firſt that cauſed Money to be made ; though 
the Fer attribute the invention thereof ro Cain, as 
the Grecians to Hermodice the wife of Midas, and 
ſome of the Romans to Fanu, That Mony was not 
in former Ages the only Bartery, or way of Ex- 
change; we read in Homer, where Glaucus Golden 
Armour was valued at a hundred Kine, and Dzo- 
medes Armour at ten only ; which kind of Bartery 
s £0 this day uſed amongſt ſome of the Ir;f, as ac 
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the Barbadees, and Virginia, it is commonly by To- - 
bacco, or Sugar. Our Anceſtors the Britains, uſed ' 
Brais Rings, and Iron Rings for their Inftruments 
of Exchange : The moſt uſual material of Money 
amongſt the Roman Princes was ſeldom Gold or . 
Silver, moſt times Braſs, ſometimes Leather ; Co- , 
rium forma publica percuſſum, as Seneca hath ir. 
This laſt kind of Money was by Frederick the Se- | 
cond, made current when he Befteged Millarn : 
The like is ſaid to have been uſed here in England, 
at the time of the Barons Wars, which is thought 
to be the ſame that isnow commonly ſhown in the | 
Torrer 3 the Hollanders no longer ago than in the 
year 1574. being in extremity, made Mony of 
Paſt-board. | 
But now ſuch things we in deriſion hold, | 


Nothing will paſs but Silver, or fine Gold. 

I ſhall therefore annex here certain Verſes de- 
fcribing the Perſon and Quality of that Child of | 
chaſe, or Lady Pecunia, which is ſo much ſought | 
afrer aid carchr at by every one, giving you aſſured JJ 
ma! ks whereby to know her, if you can find her : 
She is 4 Lady of ſuch matchleſs carriage, 

Wedded to none, though ſought of all in Marriage. 

She may be kiſt, yet neither waſht nor clipt, 

And if you wooe not wary, ſoon o'reſlipt. 

She may be common yet be honeſt too, 
Lich u far more then any Maids can db : 

L/ho ere atchieves her, ſpeak her ner ſo fair, 

She'l not ſtay long before ſhe take the air. | 
She s ſo proud, ſre'l nct with poor men ſtay, 
But ſtraight takes pet, and gees from them atvay. 

A rich man may her for a time intreat, » 


And with the Uſurer ſhe'l fit th ſeat. 


She 
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She goes in Cloth of Silver, Cloth of Gold, 
Of ſeveral worths and values manifold : 

But when ſhe goes in golden Robes beſt dight, 

Then ſhe's luſpeRted for to be moſt light. 

She needs no Phyſick to recover Health, 
For ſhe's ſtill currant, and as rich in Wealth: 

Some Iriſh Lady born we may ſuppoſe, 

Becauſe ſhe runs ſo faſt, and never goes 
IF ſhe be wrong'd in name, and ill abideit, 
Of all men, Fuſtice Touch-itone muſt decide zt. 

She is aVagrant ſure, elſe there is none, 

Becauſe ſhe's always rambling from home, 
Nothing can cauſe her for to take her reſt, 

But clip her Wings and lock her in a Cheſt. 

Q. Moat City is that which is Founded in the 
Waters, compaſſed in with waters, and bath no other 
Walls but the Sea ? 

A. The City of Venice, Scituate in the boſome 
of the Adfiatick Sea, which hath-continued unſha- 
ken, or conquered fince the firſt building 1172 
yeat$S; it bath for conyeniency of. Paſſage 4000 
Bridges, and very near 12000 Boats. They have 
an Arſenal in which are kept 200 Galleys 3 in their 
Magazine of War, they have Armour ſufficient for 
Ioo000 Souldiers, amongſt which are 1000 Coats 
of Plate garniſhed with - Gold, and covered with 
Velver ; ſo that they are fit for any Prince in Chri- 
ſtendom 3; there are ſaid to be 2000 Houles therein, 
fit ro Lodge any King whomſoever;they bave feve- 
ral Houſes ftored with Maſts, Sayls, and other 
Tacklings, and are at this preſent, the chiefeſt Bul- 
wark of Chriſtendom againſt the Turk. 

Q. When a Man dyes, which is the laſt part of 
him that ſtirs, and which of a man? 
A. When 


\ 
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A. When Man and Woman dyes, as Poets ſung, 
His Heart's the laft that ſtirs, of her, the Tongue. 

Q. What Anſwer gave one to a Barbour, who brag: 
ged that Kings ſate bare to their Trade ? 

A. He bid him, that they ſhould remember, as 
well, that they muſt ſtand bare ro Beggers whillt 
they did fit, 

. What 1s the common ſaying that is appropria- 
ted to Poland ? 

A. That it a Man have loſt his Religion, there 
ke may find it, there being tolerated Papiſts, Lu- 
therans, Calvinitts, Arrians, Anabapriſts, Anti- 
irtaitarians, and all Sects whatſoever. The ſame 
ſaying is now applied ro Amſterdam in Holland. 

Q. What other thing is remarkable there ? 

A. Ir is a cuſtom there, that when in the Churches 
the Goſpel is reading, the Nobility and Gentry of 
of that Country draw out their Swords, to ſignific 
that they are ready to defend the ſame if any dare 
oppugn it. The ſame reaſon queſtionlels,- gave be- 
ginring to our cuſtom of ſtanding up at the Creed, 

Q. Who was the firſt that invented Printing ? 

4. He who firſt taughr. it in Europe, was one 
Fohn Gutthenburg a German, about the year of 
oar Lord 1440. at Haerlem it is faid to be firſt 


practiſed, and ar Ment; perfected. M.T. C. O. de, 


officiis was the firlt Book which ever was printed, 
which Copy is to this day reic1ved in the publick 
Library at Frankford ; though many are of the O- 
pinion that the Chinoys had it long before us, who 
print nor as we ale, from the lefr hand to the righr, 
nor as the Jews, from the right ro the lefr, bt from 
the top of rhe leaf downward to the botrom: Who- 
ever invented it, nEqueſtion bur it is a moſt noble 
and profitable Art, we having that done in one 
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day by one Man, that without ir many could nor 
du in a year by writlhg, to the very great im- 
provement of Knowledge in all Arts and Sciences, 
making the pretent Age acquainted with all the 
Wiſdom and Experiences of former Ages and Places, 
and hath been a principal In{trument for the unde- 
ceiving and inſtructing Mankind in the diſcovery 
of Truth, which had by the Avarice and Pride of 
Idolatreus and Superititious Prietts, been very 
much Clonded and Sophiſticated by. the ignorance 
they kept the People in, as the Poer » 

By Education we are much miſled, 

We fo believe, becauſe we ſo were bred. 

The Prieſt doth finiſh what the Nurſe began, 

And ſo the Child impoſeth on the Man. 

Q. Who invented Guns ? 

A. That fatal Initrument the Gun, was firſt 
found out by one Bartho/dus Swart, a Franciſcan 
Fryar, and a great Alchymiit, who bring one 
time very Studious to'ftind our ſome Experiments 
in his Arr, was rempering together Brimitone, dry- 
ed Earth, and certain other Ingredients in a Mor- 
tar, Which he covered with a Stone. The Nighr 
growing on, he took a Tinder-box ro light him a 
candle; where ftriking Fire, a ſpark by chance 
few into the Mortar, and catching huld of the 
Brimitone and Salr-perer, with great violence blew 
up the Stone. The Fryar guetling which of his In- 
gredients it was that produced this effect, made 
him an Iron Pipe, crammed ir with Sulpher and 
Stones, and putting fire to it, ſaw-with what 
greattury and noiſe itdiſcharged its (elf ; then long- 
ing to put his Invention -in Execution, he com- 
municated the ſame unto the Venetians, who having 
been often vanquiſhed by the Genozeſe, and driven 
almoſt 
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toa necetity of yeilding to them, by the help of 


theſe Guns, gave their Enemiesa notable overthrow, 
This was about the year of our Lord 1330. being 
the firit Bxtrel that ever thole warlike pieces had 


part in, which not long after pur to filence all the | 
Engines and Devices wherewith the Ancients were | 


wont to make their Batteries ; of which Engine 
we may. ſay as the Poer formerly did of that wea- 
pon the Sword, 

Of Murdering Guns who might firſt Author be ? 

Sure a Steel Heart and Bloody Mind had he ; 
Manhunds deſtrution ſo to bring about, 

And Death with horrour by near way find out. 

Q. Where was wild: fire invented ? 

A. At the Siege of Conſtantinople, by Caliph 

uloiman, abourt the year of our Lord 730. with 
which the Grecians did not a lirtle moleit the Sa- 
racens Ships. This fire, we for the violence of ir, 
call 4//d-fire, and the Latins, becaule the Greeks 
were the inventers of it, Grecus ignis. 

Q. Moo invented the Battle-Axe ? 

A. Pentheſilea who came with a Troop of brave 
Virago's to the aid of PriamKing of Troy, ſhe fought 
witch the Battle-Axe, and was Slain by Pyrrhus, Son 
to Achilles; hot long after her Death, was Troy 
taken by the Greeks, who loſt of their own Men 
860000. and flew of the Trojans and thoſe thar 
came to help them 666000, fo as that of Ovid 
may be truly inferred. 
Fam ſeges eſt ubi Troja fuit, reſecandaque falce, 
Luxuriat Phrygio ſanguine pinguis bumus, 
Corn fit for Sithes now grows where Troy once ftood, 
And the Soy['s fatter with the Phrygian blood. 

Q. ho were the firſt Inventers of Paper and 
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welp of A. Paper was firit found our in Apype, and 
throw, made of thin Flakes of Sedgy-weeds, growing on 
being the Banks of Ni/us, called Papyri, from whence ir 
Ss had rook its name. By means of this Invention, Books 
all rhe being eaſier to beTranſcribed and reſerved. Prolome- 


> YE w Philadelphus, who gottogether the moſt Learned 
"BMC F Men and Manuſcripts out of all Nations, in order 
w—_ procure the moſt Authenrick Tranſlation of rhe 
4 0d Teſtament into Greek, which was done accor- 
Gl | dingly by 72 of them, and is the ſame we call 
the Greek Septuagint Bible, and made his excellent 
Library ar' Alexandria, and underſtanding how 
| Attalus King of Pergamus by the benefit of this 
"aloof, | gyptian Paper, firived to exceed him in thar 
"ATP? | kind of magnificence, Prohibited the carriage of it 
_ out of 7ypt. Hereupon Atralus Invented Parch- 
© 92” Þ ment, called from tbe place of its invention Perga- 
of it, mena, the Marerials thereof being Sheeps skins, 
eek Membrana ; the convenicacy whereof was the 
| cauſe why in ſhort time the /Z2 yp:ian Paper was 
hl quite worn our ;-in place whereof lucceeded our 
nefir | Paper made of Rags. The Author of which in- 
C vention, ,our Progenitors have not commirred to 
i Memory, the more is the pity, that he who found 
Men out the ule of Paper, ſhould not have bis Memory 
he preſerved by Paper. In former Ages Men wrote 
Yoid. $1 the Dult, upon Stones, pencil'd upon Lawrel- 
leaves, upon Barks of Trees, according to the 
: I Poer. 
; In Barks of Trees, Shepherds their love engrav d, 


| Which remain'd t'th' hole, when the rind away tas 
ood, ſhav'd 2 
Q. Who firſt invented Letters ? 
A. Cornelius Tacitus an approved Latin Hiſto- 
rian, alcribeth it to the Egyptians, his words are 
: thele : 
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theſe: Prims per formas amimalium Epypti, &c, 
The Ezyptians tirtt of all exprefſed the conceptions 


of the mind by the ſhapes of Beaſts; and rhe moſt | 


ancient Monuments of Man's Memory, are ſeen 


graven in Stones, and they lay, that they were the | 
firſt inventers of Letters; thea the Phenicians be- | 


cauſe rhey were itrong at Sea, brought them into 
Greece, and ſo they had the glory of that which 
they received from others ; for there goeth a reporr, 
that Cadimwu failing* thither in a Phoenician Ship, 
was the Inventer of the Art among(t the Greehy, 
when they were yer unexpert and rude. Some 
Record, that Ceclops the Athenian, or Livius rhe 
Theban, and Palamedes the Grecian did find out 
ſixteen Characters ar the time of the Trojan War, 
and that afterward Simonides added the reſt, 
But in Italy the Errurians learned them of Dema- 
ratas the Cormthian, and the Aborigines of Evander 


the Arcadian ; Thus far Tacitus, But Lucan the | 
Hiſtorical Poet, attribureth the firſt invention of | 
them ro the Phenicians; in theſs Verſes of his 


Pharſalia. 

Phenices primi ( fama fi creditur ) aufi, 
Manſuram rudibus vocem ſignare figuris. 
Pheenicians firſt (as fame to us affords, } 
Dar'd in rude Characters engrave our words. 


But notwithſtanding this of Tacitus and Lucan, | 


no queſtion bur the ers were herein skill'd before 
either of them, and that there was Writing before 


the Flood, which Sr. Fude doth ſomewhat infiauate | 


of the Writing of Enoch; and Foſephws and others 


write, that he erected two Pillars, the one of Brick, 


and the other of Stone, wherein he wrote of the 
two-fold Deſtruction of the World, -the one by 
Warer, and the other by Fire, which by Tradi- 
ton 
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tion was preſerved to the days of the Apo- 
itles. 

Q. By whom was Brachyzraphy or the Art of Short- 
writing invented ? 

A. This is uncertain, Dion faith that Mecenas 
that great Favorite of Auguſtus, and Favorer of 
Learning, did firſt find our certain Rules and Fi- 
gures ad celeritatem ſcribendi, for the ſpeedier dil- 
parch of writing ; and for thoſe leſs vulgar Letters, 
which the Latins call Ciphre, and whereof every 
exerciſed States-man hath peculiar ro himſelf ; rhey 
were firk invented by Julius Ceſar, when he firſt 
began ro think of the Roman Monarchy, and were 
by him in his Lecters to bis more private and try- 
ed Friends uſed ; that if by misfortune they ſhould 
be intercepred, the contents of them ſhould not be 
underſtood. Aug us, one of the greateſt Politicks 
of the World, had another kind of obſcure wri- 
ting ; for in his Letters of more Secrecy and Im- 
portance, he always uſed to pur the Letter immedi- 
ately following inthe order of the Alphaber, for 


$ that which in ordinary writing he ſhould have uſed. 
q Arifor that Art of Short-writing, or Brachygra- 


phy aforeſaid, ir is grown to a great perfection in 
vur Ape, the chief Maſters whereof have been 


| Mr. Shzlron, Mr. Feremiah Rich, Mr. Metcalf, &c. 


Q. Who were the inventers of Ships, and Ship- 


W ping 2 


A. No doubr bur it came firt from the Ark of 


Js Noah, which he had provided for the ſafety of 


himand his, in the univerſal Deluge ; which Ark 


| ſetling on the Mountains of Ararat, and there a 


long time remaining, gave the Phaenicians, a Sea- 
people, a pattern whereby thcy might make the 
waters paſſable. The Heathen Writer which knew 

| nor 


. 
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not Noah, attribute the Inventing of Shipping to 
ſeveral Perſons: Strabo ro Minos King of Crete : 
Diodorus Siculws, ro Neprune, who was therefore 
called The God of the Sea: Tibullus the Poet referred wh 
it ro the Tyrians, a famous #ouriſhing Common- YN Av 


wealth among the Phoenicians, ſaying, Kt: 
The Tyrians firſt the Art did find, ſilt 
To make Ships travel with the wind. an 


The Egyprians received this Invention fromthe I of 
Tyrians, and added much unto ir; for whereas I ve 
firſt, the Veſſels were either made of an hollow Yor 
Tree, or of ſundry Boards joyned together, and | be 
covered with Beafts skins, ( which kind of © ſt 
Veſſels are till in uſe in America) the Phoenicians © bu 
brought them to ſtrength and form ; bur the Egyp- | W 
tians added Decks unto them, they alſo Invented a |} m 
Galley of rwo Banks on-a fide, which Veſſels by 
length of time grew ſo large, that Prolomy Philo- || a 
pater made one of no fewer than fifry Banks of 
Oars on one fide : Large Ships of Burthen, called } Vv 
C:rcera, we owe to the Cypriors ; Cock-boats or | 
Skifts, to the Illyrians; Brigantines; to the Rhodi- | 
ans ; and Frigates, or ſwift Barks to the Cyreni- | 
ans. As for the Tacklings, the Boetians jipvented, 
the Oar ; Dedalus and his Son Tcarus, the Malts* 
and Sails, which gave the Poer occaſion ro feign, | 
that thoſe two made Wings to their Bodies, and 
fled our of Crete ; and that Icarus (oaring roo high, 
melting his Wings, and was drowned : The truth 
indeed being, that preſuming roo far on his new 
Invention, he ran againſt a Rock, and fo periſhed. 
For Hippagines Ferry-boats or Veſſels fr the Tran- 
ſporting of Horſe, we are indebt ro the Salami- 
nians; for Grapling-hooks ro Anachaſis; for An: 
chors to the Tuſcans 5 and for the Rudder, _ 

tern, 


ping to 


Crete + 


1erefore 
ferred 
Mmon- 
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Stern, or Art of Steering, to Typhs, who ſeeing 
that a Kire when ſhe flew, guided her whole Body 
by her Iail, effected that in the devices of Aer, 
which he had obſerved in the works of Nature. 
About the year 1 300. one Flavio of Me/phi in the 
Kingdom of Nap/es found our the Compals, con- 
ſiting of eight Winds only, the four principal, 
and four collateral, and not long after the People 
of Brudges and Antwerp perfected that exceflent In- 
yention,adding twenty four otherſubordinateWinds, 
or Points, ſo that now they are in all ro the num- 
ber of thirty rewo. By means of this excellent In- 
ſtrument, and withal by the good ſucceſs of Co/um- 
bus, the Portngals Eaſt-ward, the Spaniards Welt- 
ward, and the Engliſh North-wards, have made 
many a gloriousand fortunate Expedition. 

Q. Who werethe firſt Inventers of Clock, Watches, 


and other Time-Tellers ? 
A. Water-glaſſes were the firſt Itſtruments that 


were invented for rhe Meaſuring of Time ; theſe 


# were invented by Ctefibius of Alexandria, which 
$ ditinguiſhed the#hours by the fall, or dropping of 
{ Water, then Clepſammidia invented the Sand Hour- 


glaſs, the Philoſopher An«ximenes, was the firit that 
took account of Time by Shadows, from whence 
came the Sun-dial. But finding theſe things un- 
cert2in, they at laſt came to ſome of the uſe of 
Wheels, Springs, and Weights, which they called 
1T:rologes; and the firſt that I find to have contrt- 
ved an Engine of this kind, was Severintus Boetius, 
a worthy Patrician of Rome; they came at laſt to 
make Wheel-work for the Pocket, - called Warches, 


I whereby they might have an account of Time at 


all Hours ; and at laſt they came tomake them ſo 
{mall 
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not Noah, attribute the Inventing of Shipping to 
ſeveral Perſons: Strabo ro Minos King of Crete : 
Diodorus Siculus, to Neprune, who was therefore 
called The God of the Sea: Tibulu the Poet referred 
It ro the Iyrians, a famous #ouriſhing Common- 
wealth among the Phoenicians, ſaying, 

The Tyraans firft the Art did find, 

To make Ships travel with the wind. 

The Egyptians received this Invention fromthe 
Tyrians, and added much unto ir; for whereas 
firſt, the Veſſels were either made of an hollow 
Tree, or of ſundry Boards joyned together, and 
covered with Beafts skins, { which kind of 
Veſſels are ſtill in uſe in America) the Phaenicians 
brought them to ſtrength and form ; bur the Egyp- 
tians added Decks unto them, they allo Invented a 
Galley of rwo Banks on a fide, which Veſſels by 
length of time grew ſo large, that Prolomy Phils- 
pater made one of no fewer than fifcy Banks of 
Oars on one fide : Large Ships of Burthen, called 
C:ircera, we owe to the Cypriors ; Cock-boats or 


Skifts, to the Illyrians; Brigantines; to the Rhodi- | 
ans ; and Frigates, or ſwift Barks to the Cyreni- | 
ans. As for the Tacklings, the Boerians jipvented, 


the Oar; Dedalus and his Son Icarus, the Maſlts 
and Sails, which gave the Poer occaſion ro feign, 
that thoſe two made Wings to their Bodies, and 
fled our of Crete ; and that Icarus (oaring roo high, 
melting his Wings, and was drowned : The truth 
indeed being, that preſuming roo far on his new 
Invention, he ran againſt a Rock, and fo periſhed. 
For Hippagines Ferry-boats or Veſlels fr the I ran- 
Porting of Horſe, we are indebt to the Salami- 
nians; for Grapling-hooks to Anachaſis; for An: 
chors to the Tuſcans 5 and for the Rudder, _ 
tern, 
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Scern, or Art of Steering, to Typhs, who ſeeing 
that a Kire when ſhe flew, guided her whole Body 
by her Tail, effected that in the devices of Aer, 
which he had obſerved in the works of Nature. 
About the year 1 300. cne Flavio of Melphi in the 
Kingdom of Nap/es found our the Compals, con- 
fiſting of eight Winds only, the four principal, 
and four collateral, and nor long after the People 
of Brudges and Antwerp perfected that excellent In- 
yention,adding twenty four otherſubordinateWinds, 
or Points, ſo that now they are in all to the num- 
ber of thirty rwo. By means of this excellent In- 
ſtrument, and witkal by the good ſucceſs of Co/um- 
bus, the Portngals Eaſt-ward, the Spaniards Welt- 
ward, and the Engliſh North-wards, have made 
many a gloriousand fortunate Expedition. . | 

Q. Who werethe firſt Inventers of Clock, Watches, 
and other Time-Tellers ? 

A. Water-glaſſes were the firſt Ipſtruments that 
were inyented for the Meaſuring of Time; theſe 
were invented by Ctefibius of Alexandria, which 
d1\tinguiſhed bien by the fall, or dropping of 
Water, then Clepſammidia invented the Sand Hour- 
glaſs, the Philoſopher Aneximenes, was the firit that 
took account of Time by Shadows, from whence 
came the Sun-dial. Burt finding theſe things un- 
certain, they art laft came to ſome of the uſe of 
Wheels, Springs, and Weights, which they called 
[Toro/oges; and the firit thar I find to have contrt- 
ved an Engine of this kind, was Severzntus Boetins, 
a worthy Patrician of Rome; they came at laſt to 
make Wheel-work for the Pocket, called Watches, 


9 whereby they might have an account of Time at 


all Hours ; and at laſt they came tomake them ſo 
{mall 
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{mall and light, that Ladies hang'd them at their 
Ears, like Pendents or Jewels. King Fames had 
a Watch made jn theColler or Jewel of a Ring;The 
Germans have been Eminent hererofore for this 
kind of Whee-work, bur our Engliſþ do now ſur- 
paſs them, eſpecially for Warches, we having of 
late brought the Pendulum and R-gulator to a great 
exactnels, 

Q Who was the firſt inventer of Glaſs ? 

A. The Inhabirants of Sidon are ſaid to be the 
firſt makers of Glats, the Materials of the work 
eing brought thi:her {rom the Sands of rhe Rivers, 
running not far from P:olomax, and only made fu- 
fible in that Ciry. Ahour the year 562, one Be- 
nau't brought the Myftery of making Glafs into 
England, which is now ſo far improved, that we 
equal, if not ont-do the Venetians themſelves in 
this Art of Glaſs-work. 


Q YMhbo taught the Engliſh firſt ro make Cloth ? 


A. To the Flemings, or rather to the Duke of 
Aloa's Popiſh Perſecutions, which forced theſe Pro- 
reſtants to fly their Country, who were charitably 
and kindly relieved here by that wiſe and pious 
Princeſs-Queen Elizabeth,to the great Rirengthening 
of the Proteſtant Intereſt, as well as of this Realm, 
for the more Manufactures any. Nation hath, the 
ſtronger and wealthier it will be : We are indebt- 
ed for the Art of Cloth-making ; and for that of 
Arras Hangings, Dornix, the making of Worſted 
Saies, and Tapiſtry ; they allo reſtored Muſick, 
and found out divers Muſical Inſtruments, and the 
Laying on of Colours with Oyl, and the Work- 
ing of Pi:tures in Glaſs, | 


Q_ By whom was the Refining of Sugar firſt found 


Out 2? 


A. The 
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A. The boiling and baking of Sugar, as it is 
now uſed, is not above 200 years old ; and the 
Refining of it more new than that : Firſt found 
out by a Venetian, who is ſaid to have got 100000 
Crowns by this Invention ; and to have left his Son 
a Knighr, before which our Anceſtors ſometimes 
made uſe of rough Sugar, as it came from the 
Cane, but moſt commonly contented themſelves 
with Honey. By this Art now improved, have 
many London Citizens got very plentiful Eſtates, 
and have furniſhed imployment for multitude of 
Families maintained thereby, 

Q. Who was the firſt inventer of the Sphere ? 

A. Alchimides the Syracuſan, who made one 
with ſuch Art of that bigneſs, thata Man 
might ftand within the ſame, and eafily per- 
ceive the Motions of every Ccaleſtial Orb; and 
therein was an admirable agreement betwixt 
Art and Nature. 

Q. Who firſt invented the Looking-Glaſs ? 

A. Looking-Glaſſes of Silver were invented by 
Praxiteles, in the time of Pompey the grear. And 


| thoſe of Steel, Lead , Chriſtal-glaſs by one Sydon, 
be is ſaid ro be the firſt Inventer of them, 


Q. Having thus ſhown by what means Manufa- 
Aures, Arts, and Navigation have arrived to the 
height that now they are : Next tell what commod:- 
ties are moſt proper to ſeveral Countries, whether our 


| Merchants go to Trafjick, 


A. Our moſt provident and wile Creator 
ever ſo ordered it, that there might be a ſociable 
Converſation betwixt all Countries, that there is 


| none of them ſo plentifully Rtockr, but hath need 


of the Commodiries of another Country ; nor is 


any Country fo Barren or Deſtiture, but it bath 
ſome 
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{ome one or more Commodities to invite Me 
chants ro Iraffick with them; ſome of which a 
thus ſet down by the divine Poet Du Bartus in | 
Colonies : 

Hence come our Sugars from Canary Iſles, 

From Candei Currants, Muſcadel, and Oyls. 

From the Molucco's Spices, Balſamum 

From Egypt, Odours from Arabia come. 

From India Gums, rich Drugs, and Ivory. 

From Syria Munimie ; black, red Ebony 

From burning Chus ; from Peru Pearl and Gold, 
From Rutlia Furs. to keep the rich from cold. 
From Florence $:/ls ; from Spain Fruit, Saffron,Sach 
From Denmark Amber, Cordage, Furs and Flax. 
From France and Florence, Linnen, H/ood, and Mine 
From Holland Hops ; Horſe from the banks of Rhin 
From England Wool ; all Lands as God diſtributes, 
To the Worlds Treaſure pay their ſundry Tributes. 

Q. hat did our Ancients hold to be the preatef 
wonders in the World ? 

A. The Tower of Pharoah, the Walls of Bai 
lon, the Temple of Diana at Epheſus. the Tomb 0 
Mouſfolus, and the Pyramids of Egypt, which art 
ſuppoſed by ſome to be in part built with the ſamt 
Brick which the Children of I/-ae/ did burn. C 
thoſe Pyramids rwoare moſt famous ; the firſt and 
greateſt was built 'by Cheops, who in this Work 
employed 100000 Men the ſpace of twemy year! 
The charge of Garlick, Roots, and Onions only 
came to fixteen hundred Talents of Silver. The 
Baſis of this Pyramid contained in circuit Gx 
Acres of Ground, and was in height ten thouſand 
Foot, being made all of Marble. 

But Stene-Buildings, Cities, and Brick: works, decay, 
Virtues immortal, and doth live for aye, 
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Q. What Trees are thoſe that brought forth their 
Fruit at the inſtant of their fir#t planting? 
A. The Trees which God made in the begin- 
ning of the World, which immediately broughs 


© for:h their Fruir, according as God ſpake the 


Word. 

Q. What two Countries are thoſe which are endu- 
ed with theſe moſt excellent prerogatives, of breed- 
ing no venemous worms or hurtful Creature, neither 
will any live, if brought thither from Foreign Coun- 
traes ? 

A. Creta or Candie, an.Ifland of Greece, now 
in the poſſellton of the Venetian., and our neigh- 
bour Country of Ire/and; of which laft, one wri- 
ting thus, maketh that Land ro (peak ; 

I am that Iſland, which in days of old 

The Greeks did call H:ibernia Icie-cold : 

Secur'd by God and Nature from this fear 

Which gift was given to Crete, Foves mother dear. 
Thar pois'nons Snakes ſhould never here be bred, 
Or dare to hiſs, or hurtful Venome ſhed. 

Q. What u accounted the worthieſt ſign 
ty above all others *? 

A.The Legal Government of England doth carry 
the moſt certain fign of Liberry where the Law is 
a Rule both to the King and People, and whereby 
the People have a known Lega! Liberty and Prc- 
perty, the King a Legal JuriidiStion and Preroga- 
tive, todo all rhe good he can, fo as it be not ro 
the Injury of another, by which excellent con- 
firurion, our Anceſtors have ſupported the Monar- 


of Liber= 


chy and Government, in a vigorous poſture of 


Wealth and Valour, ro be an over-match for France 
when ever we have Warred with it ; our Commons 
are braye, full of Courage and Wealth, the other 
poor, 
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poor, feeble, and low in Spirit ; the goodneſs 9 Q. | 
our Laws and excellency of our Governmeat inff,} Sx 
this time, wherein Tyranny is lo much in faſhion 4 * 
round about us, will no doubt contribute to ourſſ kip 
Strength and Wealth, by inviting Foreigners tofffc of 
bring their Wealth and ſettle among(t us, bur the owly 
Ceremonial Signs of Liberty are, the covering cjiven 
the Head or wearing of the Hat; as is well knownfha C 
to thole which are converſant in Antiquity. Thefſh una 
Lacones a People of Peloponneſus, after they bad th 
obtained ro be rnade free Denizons,of Lacedomon, gain, 
in fign of their gotten Liberty, would never goÞſi hunc 
into the Bartle bur with their Hats on. Amengit Y:y, b 
the Africans, the placing of a Hat on the top of aFrince 
Spear, was uſed as a roken of Liberty ; bur a-Shrovec 
mongſt the Romans we have more variety, Thefich « 
raking off the Hat of Tarquinius Priſcus by anſts Co 
Eagle, and the putting of it on again, occafion- bed: 
ed the Augur to Prophecy unto him the Kingdom, hight 
which fell our accordingly. In their Sword-plays, $ures 
when one of the Gladiators, had with credit lain Qon:r: 
his Adverſary, they would ſometimes Honour him Yom : 
with a Palm, ſomerimes with a Hart ; of theſe the Hors 
laſt was accounted the worthier, the Palm only Thain: 
Honouring the Victor, but the Hat enfranchiſed The ur 
him, on whom it was conferred, Eraſmus in his Wavy, 
Chiliads maketh the Hart to be the Ggn of fome Y Q. 
Eminent worth in him that wearerh it ; on this Fralia: 
he conjectureth, that the putting on of Caps on Fhar t 
the Heads of ſach as arc creared Doctors or he C 
Maſters, had irs original ; which cuſtom is fill {nd ? 


of force in the Univerſities of England, the pur- } (Q 
ting on of the Cap being never performed but in ! 
the folemn Comitia, and in the preſence of all ſuch 6 

nd t 


as are either Auditors or Spectators of that days 
Exercile, Q. What 
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Q. What three Creatures are the Dutch, French, 
d Spaniſh Nations compared unto ? 
A. The French is {aid to be like a flea, quick- 
;kipping into a Country, and as ſoon leaping 
ut of it : The Dutch is compared to a Loute, 
owly maſtering a place, and as ſlowly being 
riven from their hold, the Spaniards is likened 
da Crab, which being crept into a place almott 
unawares, is there to faſt rooted, that nothing 
at the extremity of violence can force him our 
gain, This peradventure might have been ſaid 
hundred years ago, of the French, bur at this 
ay, by a ſuccefſion of two or three ative prudent 
rinces on that Throne , France is ſo much im- 
roved in all kinds of Military Skill, it hath gor 
ch exact and perfect methods and ſteadineſs in 
s Councils, and ſuch honeſt, zealous, and {trict 
Dbedience in. all ſubordinate Officers, having allo 
ightily encouraged Arts, Trades, and Manufa- 
tures, whereby the French may now very well 
ntradict rhis compariſon ; they have their king- 
om {0 well Barricadoed in with ftrong Fortifica- 
ons on all their Frontiers, that rhey bave now 
aintained a War for almoſt ſeven years againſt 
e united Forces of Germany, Spain, England and 
4V"y, &C. 

Q. In what things do the French, Dutch, and 
'alians apree 2? 

pat the Italian # miſe before hand ; 
he German wiſe in the Aion, 

nd the French both before and after it. 

() In mhat three properties doth England exceed 
} cther Conntries ? 

4. For the faireſt Women, the goudlieſt Horles, 
nd the beſt breed of Dogs whatloever. 
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| \Q How-many thIngs are required in a Won 
T zo be perfeRly beautiful ? 

I: A, Ir is ſaid, that all the beauties in the Wor!! 
P | ſerve but ro make up one perfect beauty, when 
one brings a good Cheek, another a comely No 
; a third, a fair Forehead, a fourth, ruby Lips, 
id fifth an Alablaſter neck, &c. ſo one is wile till ſ 


Li ſpeaks ; another handſome till ſhe goes ; a third*©'<* 
E | pretty till ſhe laughs ; one hath a lender Body "b 


another a winning Eye, ſome carry Lovelineſs, and 
others Majeſty in their very Countenances, al 
which muſt concur ro make up one abſolut: 
beauty. And therefore it is ſaid, that when Apel} 
fes the famous Painter of Greece, was to pourtray 


the Goddeſs Venns, he aflwmbled all rhe chit c 4 
beauties of the Country, that from the ſevera "8 
perfections of them, he might make one excellen £ , 
compoſition 3 to which one alludes in this Sor- — 
V4 ner : = 
| \ Apelles-kke, when Nature did thee make, _ 
| She wview'd the beauties of the Earth each one ; " 
And from them all the beſt of all did take, 9 

| That thou ſhor:{deFft excelled be by none. 
And thus with Venus beauty ſhe endow'd thee, wu 
And Pallas-like ſhe wiſdom to thee gave, 2 


The learning of Cornelia ſhe allow'd thee, » 
That thou no /ack of any thing ſhould have. bY: 
Some other rhere are that ſay, thata Woman t1 


be perfectly beauriful, ſhould have all theſe en-| nc 
dowments and oppoſitions, viz. three hard, three 4 
jofr, thee ſhorr, three long, three black, three : ; 
| white: Which they thus diſtinguiſh, three hard, by 


her two Breafs and Burtocks; three ſoft, her 
two Hands and her Beliy ; three ſhort, her Noe, 
and ker two Feet ; three long, ber Fingers and 
her 
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z»r Side ; three black, her two Eyes and her Hair; 
bree white, her two Hands and her Neck. 

| theſe fair Letters in -ne golden Book, 

What Cynich might be blamed t unclaſp and look ! 
But now for the moit part inſtead of theſe perte- 
ions, the imperfectivns of Women are fo co- 
vered by art, that the moſt piercing underſtand- 
ing may be deceived according to that of the 


Womu 


Wal 
W ner 
y Not 
Lips, 
£11] 0 
a thin 
Bod 

els, a Poet, | | 
ces, af 91th Tyres and Cloaths our judgments bribed be, 
LY imes # Joo pare of whe9 00 Ye . 

Q What three Nation's parts # it ſaid, that 6 
required to the making up of an abſolute Mſoman. 

A. The Italians will tell you, that for the per- 
vert} formance of this, there is required, firit the parts 
cellert of a Dutch Homan from the Girdle downwards. 

Sor Secondly, the parts of a French-W/oman from the 
Girdle ro the Shoulders ; over Which muſt be 
placed an Engliſh Face fur a grace to all the ret ; 
But every one our Homen thus doth grace. 

There s none like unto an Engliſh face. 

Q In what Country is it that Fomen have the 
Treateſt Prerogatives ? 

A. In England, where they are not kept ſo ſe- 
verely ſubmils as the French, nor {fo jealouly 
guarded as the Italians, as being, as of a finet 
mould, fo of a better temper than to yield to an 
- en-1f inordinate ſerviliry, or inconatinency, which makes 
threely them endued with ſo many privitedges amongl(t 
threeld 1s, that England is termed by Foreigners, The Pa- 
barg,ff 74diſe of omen, as it is by ſome accounted, The 
1 her Hel of Horſes, and Purgatory of Servants. And 
Noſe, { © 15a common by-word among the Tralians, that 
If there were a Bridge built over the Narrow Seas, 
ail the Women in Exrcpe would run into Eng/and; 
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&2 The New Help to Diſcourſe. 
they having here the upper-band in the Streey, 
the uppermoſt place at the Table, the Thirds offtp,, 
their Husbands Eſtates, and their equal ſhare iy 
in all Lands, yea, even ſuch as. are holden inf;;., 
Knights ſervice; priviledges wherewith Women; 
of other Countries are not acquainted, So thai T 
we ſee it is as well a Paradiſe for Women, byM..i, 
reaſon of their Priviledges, as 4 Paradiſe of We..; 
men, by reaſon of their unmatchable perfetions.M...;, 
Q. Who was accounted the moſt brave Viran ( 
Maman that ever France bred ? 4 
A. Foan D' Arc, a Maid of Vancolem in Lor-M .. 
raign, whom they call La Pyſile; who when theſl ( 
Engliſh bad almoit over-run all France, ftoutlyM ; 
ſtood up for the defence of her Country ; and ba-S;.. 
ving obtained an Army, marched up and down Tre; 
with the ſame, in the Habir of a Man, giving toB.nd 
the Engliſh many overthrows, and taking ſomehy \ 
of their prime Commanders Priſoners. Ar laſt YOpi 
ſhe was taken Priſoner her ſelf, ar the Siege of Kmor 
Compeigne, and delivered over ro the Duke of Yhe | 
Bedford, then Regent of France, who ſent her Yy ; 
unto Roven, where ſhe was burnt for a Witch, on YGre 
ghe ſixth of Fuly Anno. 1431. though ſome ad- Ele 
judge it extream Cruelty in the Engliſh, and that Bat 
ſhe was rather a Saint than a Witch: of which Wof 
ewo different Opinions, here one thus writing her Þ pox, 


Epitaph. knee 
Here lies Joan of Arc, the which gain 
Some count Saint, and ſome count Witch ; = C 
Some count Man, and ſome count more, an 
Some count Maid, and ſome count Whore ; . 4 
Her Life's in queftion, wrong or rig ht,  (C 


Her Death in doubt by Laws, or Might. 


Mean 


i be New Help to Diſcourſe, 
an timeFrance a Wonder ſaw, 
Woman Rule 'gainſt Salique Laty. 
But Reader be advis'd and ſtay 
Thy Cenſure till the Fudgment-day, 
- hen ſhalt thou know ( and not before ) 
Vomenh771erher Saint, Witch, Man, Maid, or FVhore. 
o tha The Statue of this noble Virago all in Braſs, 
en, by being Habirted all in conÞÞlear Armour, ſtand- 
f We at this day in Orleans, upon the middle of 
tions, thor Bridge. 
Viragy Q. 1 "erein doth Man chiefly differ from Beaſts 2 
4. In twothings eſpecially, Ratione © Oratione, 
| Lorin and Sp-ech. | 
en the Q How do Philoſophers divide the parts of Life * 
touly Y 1” [1:0 three, the Vegetive, the Senfitive, and 
id ba: Rational : The Vegetive is that of Plants, 
down Trees, &c. the Senlitive is of Beaſts, Fowls, Fiihes, 
ng End the like; bur the Rational is only peculiar 
lome to Man; though I muſt confeſs many are of 
t laſt YOpinion, that ſeveral Beaſts are endued with 
2e Of Fore than ordinary-reaſon, of which they inftance 
ce of Ythe Elephant, and of whom they deliver this to- 
| ber By ; that in the great Battle berwixt Alexander the 
hb, 0n FGreat, and King Porus (an Indian Emperor) the 
 ad- Elephant which King Porus rode on, ſeeing his 
that FMaiter ſtrong and lulty, ruſhed into the thickeſt 
bich Fof Alexanders Army 3 but when he perceived 
; her 'Y Por to grow faint, he withdrew. himſelf, and 
kneeling down, received all the Arrows ſhor a- 
gainſt his Maſter in his own Trunk. 
Q. By what means may every Man be accounted 
x an honeft Man ? | 
y A.By endeavouring to be what he deſires toſeem. 
3 Q. What was an excellent Motto which compre- 
hendeth in it the means whereby a Man may quick; 
D- 3 ly 
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they having here the upper-hand in the Street, 
the uppermoſt place at the Table, the Thirds 
their Husbands Eſtates, and their equal ſharsſſr;, 
in all Lands, yea, even ſuch as. are holden inf They 
Knights ſervice; priviledges wherewith Womenh77, 
of other Countries are not acquainted. So thafh 7 
we ſee it is as well a Paradiſe for Women, byMycir 
reaſon of their Priviledges, as a Paradiſe of Wee. 
men, by reaſon of their unmatchable perfections. Þ, cj, 

Q. ho was accounted the moſt brave Viran C 
Woman that ever France bred ? p 

A. Foan D' Arc, a Maid of Vancolem in Lor-W> -, 
raign, whom they call La Pyſile; who when theſl ( 
Engliſh bad almoſt over-run all France, ſtoutlyY 
ſtood up for the defence of her Country ; and ba-Y;;.. 
ving obrained an Army, marched up and down Tre 
with the ſame, in rhe Habir of a Man, giving to Yan 
the Engliſh many overthrows, and taking ſome hg } 
of their prime Commanders Priſoners. Ar laſt Opi 
ſhe was taken Priſoner her ſelf, ar the Siege of qr 
Compeigne, and delivered over tro the Duke of Fthe 
Bedford, then Regent of France, who ſent her Jy ; 
unto Roven, where ſhe was burnt for a Witch, on YGre 
(he fixth of Fuly Anno. 1431. though ſome ad- YE 
judge ir extream Cruelty in the Engl:ſp, and that Ba, 
ſhe was rather a Saint than a Witch: of which $f 
ewo different Opinions, here one thus writing her Þ pox; 


Epitaph. kne! 
Here lies Joan of Arc, the which gair 
Some count Saint, and ſome count Witch; | 

Some count Man, and ſome count more, | Fn 
Some count Maid, and ſome count Whore ; 4 
Her Life's in queſtion, wrong or right, ( 


Her Death in doubt by Laws, or Might. 
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i be New Help to Diſcourſe, 
an time-France a Wonder ſaw, 
A Woman Rule *gainſt Salique Law. 
But Reader be advis'd and ſtay 
Thy Cenſure till the Fudgment-day, 
Frhen ſalt thou know ( and not before } 
Voether Saint, Witch, Man, Maid, er FVhore. 
The Statue of this noble Virago all in Braſs, 
being Habired all in confpþleat Armour, ſtand- 
&h at this day in Orleans, upon the middle of 
their Bridge. | 
Q. 1oerein doth Man chiefly differ from Beaſts ? 
A. In two things eſpecially, Ratione © Oratione, 
Rea'cnand Sp-ech. | 
(2 How do Piiloſopbers divide the parts of Life? 
4 Ito three, the Vegetive, the Senfitive, and 
the Rational : The Vegetive is that of Plants, 
Trees, &c. the Senlitive is of Beaſts, Fowls, Fiſhes, 
and the like; bur the Rational is only peculiar 
to Man; though I muſt confeſs many are of 
Opinion, that ſeveral Beaſts are endued with 
more than ordinary-reaſon, of which they intance 
the Elephant, and of whom they deliver this fto- 
1y 3 that in the great Battle berwixt Alexander the 
Great, and King Porus (an Indian Emperor) the 
Elephant which King Porus rode on, ſeeing his 
Mater ſtrong and lulty, ruſhed into the thickeſt 
of Alexanders Army ; but when he perceived 
Porus to grow faint, he withdrew himſelf, and 
kneeling down, received all the Arrows ſhort a- 
gainſt his Maſter in his own Trunk. 
Q. By what means may every Man be accounted 
an honeft Man ? | 
A.By endeavouring to be what he defires roſeem. 
Q. What was an excellent Motto which compre- 
hendeth in it the means whereby a Man may quick» 
D- 3 l 
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I've third lorr, is that which confifteth altogether | 
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ly grow rich ? ( Counſel I know will quickly be heark- Bt; 
net id 


ned unto by all.) 
A. Nec habeo, nec careo, nec curo : I have ng, hat V 
fn 


i want nor, I care not 3 Which he enjoyeth, thy þ 
y 


hath only content, 25 the divine Poer faid, 
My miſhes are but F, all eaſie to fulfil ; Nati 
I make the limits of my,porwer the bounds unto my wil But & 


Q. What are the differences or kinds of Muſick? Is wh 
A. Among the Ancients, I have met with three Q 
kinds of Muſick, viz. Firlt, That of the Greek, their 
which conſiſteth alrogether of long Rules, or Sper recka 
dans. TFhis was the gravelſt and ſaddeſt of the 


reſt, called by Ariſtotle, Moral, becaule it ſetled of 
the affections. Boetius, whom we. account the 
Elaflical Author in this Faculty, called ir Lydian, & ©** 
b-cauſe in much uſe with thoſe of that Nation, aud 7 
their 


ow as generally received by the Ita/izans. This 
1$ the Maſick which Eliſha called for to invite un+ tel 
ro him the Spirit of Prophecy, 1 Kings 3.15, then 


And this is itt which is yer ſung in Churches, a Gree 
practice which we derive from the Ancients, and | 1s pl 
which is much commended by the Doctor of the | <<< 
Latex Charch, Sr. Auſtin. The ſecond kind con- i P** 
fifteth of a mixture of tong and ſhort Notes, or | "© 
of the Datylus, which isrermed active, becauſe ir | of 
raifeth up the affections. Boetius calleth it the & ** 
Dorian, becauſe it had been in much eſteem rec] 
2mongl(t the Doria»s, a Greek People : We may | wh 
now call it Eng/iſh, as being much uſed by us; yes 
and is that Muſick which clearerh the Spirt:s, and is wh 
i foveraign an Antidore tro an afflicted Mind. q fro 

FF Uie 


of ſhort Notes, or Tribrach,, and is by Ariftotle, | 
ſail ro be raviſhing, becauſe it unhiogeth the | 
Aﬀ-Ctions, and ftirieth them up to Laciviouſnels. 
Boetius 
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Betis rermeth it Phrygian, as being the ſtrain of 
bat wanton and Luxuriant People; in theſe days 
we may call it France, as being molt delighted 
in by the ſtriving Spirits, and lightneſs of rhar 
Nation. 

But the beſt Muſick, far more ſweet than honey, 

Is when a Man's Purſe gingles with money. 

Q. In what do ſeveral Nations differ, concerning 
their Era, or computation of Time, from which every 
rechoning takes its beginning ? 

A. The Chriftians make their Apocha the Birth 
of Chriſt, which happened in the year of the world 
4000. but this reckoning they uſed nor till the 
year Goo, following in the mean time the*civil 
Account of the Empire. The Mahumetans begin 
their Hegirs, or Compuration, from the return of 
their Prophet to Mecha, after be was driven 
thence by the Phi/larce, Anne. Chriſti 617. The 
Grecians reckoned by Olympiad, the firſt of which 


q is placed inthe year of the World 3187. bur this 


account periſhed under the Conſtantinopolitan Em- 
perors, they reckoned by Indxtions, every Indifti- 
on-containing 1 5 years ; the firft beginning where- 
of was about the year of Chriſt 313. which 
among Chronologers is ſtill uſed. The Romans 
reckoned firſt from the building of their City, 
which 4. M. 3213. and afrerwards from the 16th. 
year of the Emperor Auguſius, A. M, 3986. 
which beginneth ſomewhar before our Epocha 
from the Birth of Chrift. THis reckoning was 
uſed among the Spaniards, till rhe Reign of Ferdi- 
nand the -Catholick, The Fews had divers Epo- 
cha's, as the Creation of the Wortd in the begin- 
ning of Time. Secondly, from- the Univerſal 
Deluge, Anno 1565. Thirdly, from the Ha” 
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of Tongues, Anno 1785. Fourthly, from Abre 
him's Journey Our of Cha/dea into Canaan, An 
2021. Fifthly, from the departure of the Chi 
dren of Iſrael our of .Zzypt, Anno 2451. Sixth, 
from the year of Juvile, Anno 2499. Seventhly 
from the building of S9/cmzon's Temple, Anno 243 
And Eighthly, the Captivity of Babylon, Ann 
3337. The moſt uſual reckoning in England, 
only that of the Worlds Creation, and Chriſt's ap 
rearance in the Fleſh: The firit ſeldom uled db 
only by Chonolcgers, and Writers of Hittori 
Q. What two Pl 3 ofophers were theſe who we 
fo en inent for two notable qual lities wherewith th 
were endued, the like of them not to be found in ou 
mean Fiſtortes o 
A. Demecritus and Heraclitus ; the firſt where 
ct aiways laughed, the other continually wept: 
which two difterent paſſions are much canvaled 
by Authors, which of them is moſt ſuirable ro 
Human Nature ; indeed our Appetites are-moſt 
greedy to deſire the firſt, but ſound Reaſon rig 
ly weighed, will conclude for the laſt : Solo 
rells us, That it is better for 1s to go into the 
houſe of mourning, than into the houſe of laughter: 
And that the laughter of foo's madneſs. Belides WW 1471 
Hiſtory tells us, that Agelaſius, the Grandfatherſſ jw; 
of Craſſus,” a very wite-man, was {o reſery'd, thatY 4; 
Wi he never laughed in all bis life bur once, mi 
j which was when he ſaw the Aſs eating of.Thitiles. Y he 
'F Burt what necd we go any further than the Holy? pe 
'1h Writ : If we conſider our blefſed Saviour, we can: 
not find in Scripture that be laughed, bur that be Y 
wept, we read of theſe three times. 
1. When Lazarus was dead, 
2. Over Feruſalem, 


3. Upon 
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3 Upon the Croſs, when he delivered up his 
rit with cryes and tears. 

Q. What four things are thoſe which we are by 
djivines adviſed often to meditate upon ? 


Abrs 


. CL P 
[xthly 


_— A. Death, Judgment, Heaven, and Hell ; to 
p+ hich may be added thedeath of Chriſt, and the 


emptations of the World, as one hath neatly 

ouched in theſe Verſes : 

ors tua, Mors Chriſti, Fraus Mundi, Gloria Celts, 

It dolor inferns, ſunt meditanaa tibi, 

Thy death, the death of Chr:, the world's tempr» 

ration, 

eavens joys, Hells torment, be thy meditation. 

Q in what reſp: x our Birth and Death compa» 

od the one to the other ® 

wore, 4 10 grief and (orrow, only herein is the dit- 
PU ference, that the firſt is molt painful ro our. Mo- 

_ thers, the la(t ro our (elves. 

| le to Q. What # Life? And what « it to Live ? 

-moltY 4. The beginning of Man's Life is ſorrow, the - 

He Mend of ir ſorrow, and the middle nothing but 

= prief and ſorrow; which conjoyns both the midy 

*o the dleand end, and makes one ccmpleat Mals of 


land, 
[ts aj 
led b 
litori 
"9 er 
th th 
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where 
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= ſorrow ; of which one writes, 

" un What joy td live upon the Earth can be, 
ather 


oy Where nought but grief and miſery we ſee. 
| MY Hear therefore what old age adviſeth youth, young-- 


which men, hear us old men; that being young men, 
7 A heard old men, and have both by relation and ex» 
oy perience found the truth hereof, 
by UW IWhich 5 the beſt Ay to overcome: wrongs p 
Y 


A. By neglecting. them, according to thar. of 
the Poet, 

Wrongs if neglefied, vaniſh in ſhort time, 
Buy beard with anger, we confeſi the crime. 


pon D 5 Q. How: 
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Q How many are they among other Faculties, thy ante 
the whole world # governed by ? mnande 
A. Three, Divinity, Law, and Phyſick, as of 


_ wirtily explains it in this Verle, {aro 


(1nce 
and 
oken 
(hiral 
over 
rrorum 
of th 
vere 
x0d. 
ict 


Theologs animum ſubjecit lapſus Adams, 
Et Corpus Medics, & bona Furidics. 
Our Souls, our Bodies, Goods, by Adam's Fall, 
Are to Divines, Phy fictatis, Lawyers thralF, 
Much to the ſame purpole is that which an 
cellent Poet writ concerning our Human Bodies: 
Our Bodies are like Shoes, which off we caſt, 
Phyſick their Cobler , and Death the laſt. 
Q. How many times was that ftately Fabrich 
Jeruſalem buzlt ? | 
A. Three, the firſt by So/om»n, in providing the 
Materials whereof, there were thirty thouſand 
Work-men, who wrought by ten thouſand 4 
month in Lebanox, ſeventy thouſand Labourers that 
bear Burthens, eight thouſand Quarry-men gat | 
hewed in the Mountains ; and to expedite the 4"! 
buſineſs, there were no leſs then three thouſand YI" 
and three hundred Officers and Overſeers. this | 
What manner of Fabrick this was, you may Y*®* 
read in the firft of Kngs, the fixth and ſeventh cond 
Chapters, where it is fully deſcribed : I: was de Y** tt 
{troyed by Nebuchadne;zar King of Babylon, Ann, ſou 
Mundi 33556. ' Aﬀeer the return of the Femws again i "< 
from the Babylonian Captivity, ir wes rebuilt, ” 
bur far ſliort of that ſtFelineſsand grandeur which | > 
it had at firſt; ſo that the Prophet Haggs had good 
occaſion ro ſay unro the People, Who rs left among 
Jou that ſat this Houſe in her firſt glory? Teiat net 
in your eyes in compariſon of- it, as nothing ? Hagg' 
2. 5. Now beſides the ſtatelineſs of the bui{ding, 
in five other things it was defective : For firſt, « 
wanted 
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Svanted the Por of Manna, which the Lord com- 
Mmanded Meſes to lay up before the Teſtimony for 
KS memorial, Exod. 6. 22. Secondly, the Rod of 

{xron, Which only amongſt all the Rods of the 
cinces of I/rael budded, and was by Gad com- 
nanded ro be kept before the Teftimony,, for a 
oken againſt the Rebels, Corath, Datban, and 
ſbiram, Numb. 17. 10. Thirdly, the Ark of the 
ovenant, which was placed in the SauFum San- 
Gor, 1 King. 6.19. Fourthly, the two Tables 

of the Law, written by God's own Finger, which 
vere by Moſes placed in the Ark of the Covenant, 
x0d. 4. 20. And fifthly, the fire of Sacrifice 
hich came down from Heaven, which fire was 
by the Prieſts to be kept continually burning. 

The third Building thereof was by Hered the 
{ſcalonite, who plucked down the ſecond Build- 
ing, and erected it more ſumpruqus and magni- 
ficent than before. In this Temple our blef{ed 
Saviour and his Apoftles Preached Salvation to 
ifand Jew and Genri/e ; ſo that we may ſay, the glory of 

this latr@ Temple exceeded that of the firſt, It 
may as finally deſtroyed by the Romans, under tha 
ench Yeonduct of Titus the Son of Veſpafian, according 
; de» to the words of our Saviouy, that that generayon 
41m, F ſhould not paſs away, until they ſhould not ſee 
raſh ( one Stone thereof lying upon another. 
wilt, & Py wonder we then that frail People die, 
Tie... When ſuch fair Monuments m 11:1 lie. 
d 8 Q. Which # accounted the chief Church of all 
on Paris in France 2? 
not & 4. That of Noeftre Dame, aid to be firſt found- 
ed by Sr. Saminian, afterwards re-edified,or rather 
new buils by Philip Auguſtus An. 1196. It 1s a ve- 


oy fair and awful Building, adorned with very 
beauriful .» 


' on his ſhoulders, of a very Giganrick Stature: | 
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beautiful Forts, and rwo Towers of eſpe; 
heightb : Ar your firtt entrance on the right band 
is the Effigies of St. Chriſtopher, with our Savia 


hath in ir four Ranks of Pillars, thirty in Ran 
and forty five little Chappels, or Maſs-cloſe 
builr berween the outermoſt Range of Pillan 
and the Walls; it 1s in length one hundred ſeyen 
ty four paces, and fixty in breadth, and juſt { 
many high. The two Towers are ſeventy yard 
higher than the reſt of the Church, and is indee! 
a very beautiful Building, yer far ſhort of wha 
our Church of St. Paul in London was, when i 
was in its glory : 
Before [uch time ape made her ruinous, 
Which Reverend Laud ſought to revive again, 
And make ber to appear fair and gorgeous. 
That ſhe as Queen of all the reſt might reign, 
When as at laſt her glory did expire, 
In that fad fate of London's diſmal Fire. 
Q. What three Engliſh Churches are thoſe that 


have their ſeveral Prerogatives before any other in 


the Land ? 


A. Pauls, Weſtminſter, and Salizbury 3 Paul: 


for her Antiquity, Peſtminſter for her curious 
Workman-ſhip, and Salisbury for variery of Pillars, 
Windows, and Gates. Secondly, Pauls before 


the late conflagration of Fire, was famous, for the | 
continual Society of the Living, Weſtminſter is | 
renowned ſor her Royal Sepulcher of the Dead ; | 
and Salisbury famous for her Tripartile Calculati- | 
on of the Year, having in it as many Windows, 
Pillars, and Gares, as there are Days, Hours, and 


Months in the Year ; of which Mr. Camden the 
famous Aatiquary thus writeth: 


How | 
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Mow many days in ene whole year there be, 

So many Windows in one Church we ſee 3 

So many Marble Pillars there appear, 

As there are hours throughout the flitting year, 
So many Gates as Moons one year des view, 
Strange tale to tell, yet not ſo Ftrange as true. 

For our other Churches, the molt Renowned 
is; Firſt, the Cathedral of Lincoln - 2. For a 
private Pariſh-Church, that of Ratchff in Briſtol, 
3. For a Chappel, that of Kings-Colledge in Cams 
bridge. 4. The Minſter of Ely. 5. For the ca- 
rious Workman: fhip of the Glaſs, that of Zhriſt- 
Church in Canterbury. 6. For the exquiſite beaury 
of the Fronts, thoſe of Wells and Peterborough. 7. 
For a pleaſant lighrſome Church, - the Abbey- 
Church ar Bath. And 8. For an Ancient and 
Reverend Fabrick, the Minſter of Tork. 

Q. VVho was ut ( according to report ) that built 
tbe Chrrch of Sopham in Norfolk ? 

A. Tradition tell us, That in former times there 
lived in that Town a certain Pedlar, whodream'd, 
if he came up to London, and ſtood on the Bridge 
there, he ſhould hear very joyful News, which he 
at firſt lighted ; bur afterwards his Dream being 
doubled and rrebled unto him, he reſolved to try 
the Iflue of it, and accordingly to London he came, 
and ſtood on the Bridge there for two or three 
days, but heard nothing which mighc give bim 
comfort, that the profit of | his Journey would be 
equal to his pains. Ar laſt it ſo happened, that a 
Shop: keeper there hard by, having noted his fruit- 
leſs ſtanding, ſeeing that he neither fold any Wares 
por asked an Alms, went to him, and demanded . 
his buſineſs ; ro which. the Pedlar made anſwer, 
that being a Country-man be dreamed a Dream, 
that 
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that if he came up zo London be ſhould hear good 
News. And art thou ( ſaid the Shop-keeper ) ſuch 
a fool to take a Journey on luch a fooliſh Errand? NI (16 
Why, I tell thee, this laſt Night Idreamed tha [ qu 
was at Sopham in Norfolk, a place utterly unknown JI ;þ 
ro me ; Where, methuught, behind a Pedlars Houſe, T 
in a certain Orchard, and under a great Oak-tree, 

if I digged there, I ſhould find a mighty Maſs of 
Treaſure : Now think you that I am ſo unwile to 

take ſo long a Journey upon me, only by the in(ti- 
gation of a fooliſh Dream ! No, no, far be ſuch 
folly from me, therefore honeſt Country- man, 

I ſhall adviſe thee to make haſt home again, and 

not to ſpend thy precious time in the expectation || $; 
of rhe event of an idle Dream. The Pedlar, 
who noted well his words, and knowing all the ÞÞ a 
things he had ſaid to concenter in himſelf, glad of i « 
ſuch joyful News, went ſpeedily home, and dig- Þ 7 
ped under the Oak, where he found an infinie I k 
W Mals of Monty, with part of which (the Church Þ} 1; 
i! happening to fall down) he very ſumptuoully re- q 
Ii, edified the ſame ; having his Statue therein to this h 
" day cur our in Stone, with bis pack at bis back, Il 5 
| and his dog at his beels ; bis Memory being alſo 2 
preſerved by the ſame form or Picture in moſt of e 
the Glals-windows in Taverns and Ale-houſes of MF 1 
| that Town to this day. 
| Q. Wherefore on the top of Church-ſteeples # the 
t Cock ſet upon the Croſs, of a long continuance ? 
Li A. The Papitlts tell us, it is for our laltruction ; 
1 that whileſt aloft we behold the Crois, and the 
%' Cock ſtanding thereon, we may remember our 
fGns. and with Peter feck and obtain Mercy, 

Q. Hhat # the cauſe why the Pope Chriſtens hy 

Bells * 


A. That 
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A. That being by him thus fandtified, the 

ſound of them might drive Devils our of the Air, 
clear the Skies, chale away Stormsand Tempeſts, 
quench Fires, and give comfort to all the Dead 
that hear them : as the Bells themſelves will rell 
you, being rung to this Tune: 

Behold our uſes are nor [mall, 

That God to praiſe Aſſemblies call ; 

That break the Thunder, "wail the dead, 

And cleanſe the Air of Tempeſts bread, 

ith fear keep off the Fiends of Hell, 

And all by vertue of my Knell. 

Q. What three things # it wherein the Town of 
Saffron-walden in Eflex doth excel ? 

A. A Magnificent Houle, a ſumptuous Church, 
and a large pair of Stocks. The Houſe that is 
commonly called Anudley-End Houſe , built by 
Thomas Howard Farl of Suffo/k , mm the time of 
King Fames, a moſt gallant uniform Building, 
lictle inferior to any im Emrope. The Church 
ſtands in the middle of the Town. upon a Hill, 
having an aſcent each way unto it, which makes 


it appear the more graceful: Ir 1s very large, 


and adorned with curious workman-ſhip, bath an 
excellent Ring of Belts, and bath from rime ro 
time been eOarinually kepr in good repair, The 
Stocks ate made of one entire Tree, and will by 
the Legs, Wrifts, and Thumbs, hokd above forty 
feyeral Perſons, and are by rhe Inhabiranrs of that 
Town ſhown ro Strangers as a great Rariy, 

Q.. In- what place did the Ancints commonly uſe 
to bury their dead ? 

A Former Ages would not permit any dead 
Corps to be buried within the Wa!!s of cheir 
Cities, Thus we read that Abraham boug' ' 

. Fieb 
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Field wherein ro bury his dead;and we find in the 
ſeventh of Luke, that the Widow of Naims Son 
was tarried out to be buried, This inſtance allo 
we find to be uled amongſt the Athenians, Corin- 
ebians, and other of the Grecians, Amongſt the 
Romans, it was the faſhion to burn the Bodies of 
the Dead within their City, which cuſtom con- 
tinued till the bringing in of the Laws of Athens, 
commonly called, The Laws of the Twelve Tables; 
one of which Laws runneth in thele words, In 
urbe ne ſpelito, neque urito, Atter this Prohibiti- 
on, their dead Corps were firſt burned in Campus 
Martius, and then were covered in ſundry places in 
the Fields. The frequent Urns, or Sepulchrat 


Stones digged up amongſt us bere in England (as 


of late days were 'many in Sp:tele-fie/ds near Lons 
din) are ſufficient Teſtimonies of this aſſertion. 
Beſides, we may find in Appian, that the chief 
reaſon why the rich men in Rome would nor yield 
ro that Law, called Lex Apraria, or the Law of 
dividing the Roman Poſſeflions equally among the 
People, was, becauſe they thought ir an irreligi- 
ous thing, that the Monuments of their Fore- 
fathers ſhould be fold unto others. The firſt that 
is Regiltred to have been Buried in the Ciry, was 
Trajanus the Emperor ; afterwards it was granted 
as an honour to ſuch as had deſerved well of the 
Republick : Bur afterwards when Chriftian Re- 
ligion prevail'd o're Heatheniſm, Church-yards 
( thoſe D -rmitories of the Saints) were Conſecrar 
ted, and the liberty of Burying within the Walls 
was alike granted to all. 

Q. Yyhich # the ſureſt way to make a Man's 
name immortal, either by ſtrons Stone Buildings, 
and calling them after their own Names; or likg 
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Homer, Virgil, or Ovid, by /eaving behind them 


ſome witty Poem, or invention in Paper * 


A. To this the Poct will give you a ready 
anſwer, 

Marmora Maonts vincunt monumenta libel ; 
Vivitur ingenio, cetera morty erunt. 

The Muſes Works, Stone Monuments our-laſt, 

"Tis wit keeps Life, all elſe death will down caſt. 

Q. What death (according to Hiſtory) do we find 
that Ariſtaule chat preat Philoſopher, and Searcher 
out of the Secrets of Nature, died of ? 

A. Hiſtory tells us, that he drowned himſelf in 
the River Euripus, which being a ſmall River be- 
twixt Euboe and Achaia, and ebbing and flowing 
ſeven times in a day, contrary to the nature of 
other Rivers, when he could not find our the rea- 
ſon thereof, it is faid that he rhrew himſelf rhere- 
in, with rhele words: Quia ego non capio te, tu Ca- 
pia5 me. If I cannot containthee, thou ſhalt con- 
tain me. 

Q. Who was the firſt Man that publickly in Wri- 
ting ſet forth @ tratate of the Antipodes ? 

A. Many are of Opinion that the Antip»des 
were known to the Ancients, although they were 
by them never diſcovered ; and therefore it is laid, . 
That in former times it was known that there were 
Antipedies, although the Antipodies were not known: 
Bur the firſt that declared is in Writing, was Ver- 
2:/ius Biſhop of Saltzburg in Germany, which Br 
niface Biſhop of Mentz in that County, hapning 
to ſee, and ſuppoſing that under that ftrange 
name, ſome damnable Dodtrin was conrained, 
made complaint firſt ro the Duke of B»hemzia, and 
next to Pope Fachary, Anno 745. By whom the 


poor Biſhop (anfortunate only in being m__ in 
| uch 
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ſuch a time of Ignorance) was condemned of He 
refie, for that which now every ordinidry Seamen 
can demonſtrate for truth, 

 Q. Who firſt broacht the opinion of the Mobility 
the Earth, that it turns round about the Center of 
the Sun ? 

A. The firſt that. publickly declares himſelf of 
this Opition, was Copernicw, a Doctrine ſo ſtrange 
in thoſe times, that an able Poer thus writ to him : 
Thou thinkſt the Earth moves round, that's a flrange 

tale, 

When thou didſt write this, thou wert under ſale. 
And yer now this opinion is taken up by our ableſt 
Aſtrologers, as Mr. Vincent. Wing, Mr, Sanders, 
Mr. Leyburnz, and pthers: 

Q. Why u Vertue more talked of then prattiſed? 

A. Becauſe every one deſires the name of Ver- 
tuous, although he do nor deſerve it, according to 
the Poer : 

Vertue we praiſe, but praftiſe not her goed, 

( Athenian like) we att not what we know 3 

So many Men do talk of Robin Hood, 

Who never yet ſhot Arrow from his Bow. 

The old Romans built a Temple ro Honor, 
which whoſoever would come to, muſt firſt pals 
through the Temple of Vertue; intimating thereby, 
that Honor was tbe. reward of Vertue, and that 
without verruous ations, none conld come to Ho- 
nors preferments. 

Q. What People lie in moſt State ? | 

A. Beggars, who have the Heavens for theit 

Canopy. 
. What « the right part of a Fudge ? 

. To hear both fides indifferently, and nar to 
Le prepoſſeſſed in any cale, for thereby, though r- 

' 0 
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do Juſtice, yer himſelf errs, according to the 
Poer : 

He that doth Fudge, and will but one fide hear, 

Though he Fudge right, he's no good Fuſticer. 

Q. What # that that bears all, forms all, nouriſh- 
th all, increaſeth all, creates all, buries all, and re- 
ceives all into her again ? 

A. The Earth. 

Q. hy can no man be ſaid to be truly happy, or 
miſerable in this Life ? 

A. Becaule as the Poet ſaid, 

Unmixed Foys here to no man befal, 

Who leaſt hath ſome, who moſt hath never all. 

Q. What makes it, that few People are contented 
with their condition ? 

A. Becauſe the defire of riches encreaſes in the 
getting of them, few Pegple being contented with 
that ſtar which God hath allotted to them, 

The  -- 1e little, Beggars none, 
The rics , much, enough not one. 

Q. Ihy do Beggars go with hungry Belles ? 

A. Becauſe it is Money rules the Roaſt. 

Q. What # that, # ſpoken of the Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin Tongues ? 

A. That the Hebrew is moſt ſacred, the Greek 
molt rich, and the Latin moſt copious. 

Q. How came the word Harlot firſt in uſe among 
the Engliſh ? 

A. From Arlet, King William the Conquerors 
Mother, whoſe Father Robere Duke of Normandy, 
pailing through Falaiſe a town in France, and lee- 
ing this Arler being a Skinners Daughter, nimbly 
tO trip it in a Dance,/ he ſent for her to accompa- 
ny him at night ; he begat on her W:H;am the 
Baſtard, King of England ; in fpight ro whom, 
and 
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and diſgrace to his Mother, the Eng/iſo called 
all Whores Har/ots, a word yet in ule with us ur 
to this day, -:- 

Q Who firſt brought up that uſe of pledging mM © 
another, being drunk unto ? 

A. This Cuſtom took its original on ſuch tine 7 
as the Danes Lorded it in this Land, who uid F 
when the Engliſh drank, to itab them, or ut ub, 


their Throars : To avoid which Villany, the part C 
then dr.nking, would requeſt ſome of the next (it ad 
/ 


rers by, ro behis ſurery or pledge, whilſt he pail 
Nature her due. And hence have we our cuſtom | 


of pledging one another, which begun ar firlt up C 
on neceiiity, is now grown to b2 a Complement, f 
and common to all. 1 

Q. What # delivered in Hiſtories concerning tht ( 
toree wiſe Men that came out of the Eaſt to worſhi) \ 
our Saviour ? Bel! 

A. Ir is ſaid that thoſe wiſe Men were three Þ'* © 
Kings, and that they came out of Arabia ; firit [ 
in reſpe&t that Arabia is Eat from Feruſa/em, and oy 


ſecondly, becauſe it is ſaid in-the 72 P/a/m, The 
Kings of Arabia: ſhall bring Gifts. Their Bodies (\** 
are ſaid to have been tranſlated from Paleſtine by 
Helena the Mother of Conſtantine to Conſtantinople, J3, 
from thence by Euſtafiis Biſhop of Mz/lain, unto 


Mz:llain, and finally brought ro Collen in Germany, | _ 
by Rain»/du Biſhop thereof, Anno rt 164, where A 
they lie interred ; the firſt of them being called - 


Melchior. an old Man with a long Beard, who 
offered Gold as unto a King. The ſecond calleds of 
Gaſpar. a Beardleſs young Man, who offered Fran- }”** 
kincenſe as untoGod. The third called Balthaſar, 
a Black Moor with a ſpreading Beard, who offer- 
ed Myrrh, as unto a Man ready for his Sepul- 
chre, Three 
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Three Kings to th' King of Kings, three Gifts did 
bring, 

Gold, been, Myrrh ; as Man, a God, as King. 

Three Holy Gifts be likewiſe given by thee 

To Chriſt, even ſuch as acceptable be. 

For Myrrh, Tears, for Frankincenſe, impart 

Submiſſive prayers 3 for pure Gold a pure heart. 

Q. Wherefore did Pilate waſh his hands after he 
ad condemned our Saviour ? | 

A. Vainly thinking by that Ceremony to waſh 
he Blood off from his guilty Conſcience, 

O faciles animi, cut triftia crimina, cedes, 

Fluminea tolls poſſe putaty aqua. 

Too facile fouls, whichthink ſuch heinous matters, 

Can be abvliſh'd by the River waters. 

We before fpoke of the Popes Chriltening of 
Bells, now we will ſhew you in what manner it 
1s done, 

The Bell that is to be Baptized, is ſo hanged 
that it may be waſhed within and withour. Then 
in comes the Biſhop in his Epiſcopal Robes, at- 
tended by one of his Deacons, and fitting by the 
Bell in his Chair, ſaith with a loud voice, the 50, 
53, 56, 66, 85, and 12 Pſalms, or ſome of them : 
Then doth he exorcile ſeverally ſalt and warer, 


many, $*"d baving conjured theſe ingredients into an Ho- 


gly-water, he waſheth with ir the Bell, both on the 


inſide and the ourſide, wiping it dry with a Lin- 
nen Cloath, he then readeth the 145, 146, 147, 
148, 149, ard 150 Pſalms, then he draweth a 
Croſs on ir with his right Thumb, dipped in hal- 
lowed Oyl, ( Chriſme they call it) and then pray- 
eth over it, His prayer finiſhed, he wipeth our 
that Croſs, and bavihg ſaid over the 48 P/alm, he 
draweth on it with the ſame Oy!, ſeven other 

Cr:fes, 
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Crofles, ſaying, SanRifice:ur © conſecretur, Dx 
mine, Campana iſta, in nomine, &c. Aﬀeer ano- 
ther prayer, the Biſhop taketh the Cenſor, and 
putting into it Myrrh and Frankincenſe, ſerting i; f 
on Fire, and purterh it under the Bell, rbar ir may n 
receive all the fume of ir. Ihis being done, the 56 i © 
P/a/m read, and fome other prayers repeated, the 
Beil hath received bis whole and entire Baptiſm, 
and is from thenceforth very fit and able ro Ring 


to 

our, Ding. Dong, Dong. 
Q. Who are thoſe that pray for all, ” 
Defend all, : _ 
Feed all, Ct 
Dewvour all ? _ 
A, In the repreſentation of an ancient Picture, < 
it was thus reſolved: The Pope with his Clergy "i 


ſays, I pray for you all : The Emperor with hy "i 
Electors, I defend you all: The Clown with his Ch 
fack of Corn, Ffeed you all ; at laſt comes Death 
and ſays, 1 devour you all: For, _ 
Mors ultzma linea rerium. | 
Death is a Purfivant with Eagles wings, (Kings Þ ,;... 
That ftrikes ar poor Mens Doors, and Gates cf p,, 

Fuether Verſes upon Death. 


Death # a Fiſher-man, the world we ſee =, 
His Fiſh-pond ws, and we the Fiſhes be, c 
He ſometime Angler-lihe doth with us play, FY 

And ſlily takes us one by one array , _ 
Diſeaſes are the murthering Hooks, tohich he lies 
Doth catch us with 5 the bait, Mortality, ab! 
Which we poor ſilly Fiſh devour, till ſtraok, os 


At laſt too late we feel the bitter Hook. "ry 
At other times he brings his Net, and then 


At once ſweeps up whole Cities full of men, 
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Drawing up thouſands at a Draught, and ſaves 
Only ſome few, to make the other Graves ; 
His Net ſome raging Peſtilence : Now he 

Is not ſo kind as other Fiſhers be ; 

For if they take one of the ſmaller Fry, 

They throw bim in again, be ſhall not die 3 

But Death is ſure to kill all he can get, 

And all is Fiſh withhim that comes to Net. 

Q. Why do the affettions of Parents run ujwards 
to their Children, and not their Childrens run down- 
ward to them ? 

A. Experience tells us, that Parents are more 
tender and loving to their Children by far, than 
Children are dutiful and oblequious to their Pa- 
rents. Even as the Sap in the Root of a Tree 
aſcends into the Branches thereof, but returns nor 
from the Branches ro the Root again, but runs 
forth from thence into Seed ; fo Parents love their 
Chudren, who return not that love to them again, 
but their affections run forwards to a further pro- 
creation, Hence comes it ro pals, that one Father 
with more willingnels, brings up ten Children, 
than ten Children in his want, will ſuſtain one 
Father. And whereas you hear of one unnatu- 
ral Parevr, you ſhall hear often of diſobedient 
Children, 


Q. Have the Heazens a particular influence upon 
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| the ſame Climate. thounh the Inhabitants be changed? © 


A. Yes they have ; for as thcie Ceelettial Bo- 
dieg conſidered in the general, do work upon all 
ſublinary Bodies in the general, by light, Influ- 
ence, and motion ; ſo have they a paracular ope- 
ration on particulars. Aa operation there is 
wrought by them in a Man, as Born at ſuch and 
lucha Minute, and again, as Born under ſuch and 

{uch 
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ſuch a Climate. The one derived from the fer- 
ting of the Houſes, and the Lord of the Horoſcope 
at the time of his Nativity, the other from that 
Conſtellation which governcth, as it were the 
Province of his Birth, and is the Genius, or Dew 
Tutelarts loci. 

Q. Inihat Points doth the Greek and Muſcovite 
Church differ from that of the Romiſh and the re- 
formed? 

A. In theſe ten. 

1. Denying the Holy Ghoſt to proceed from 
the Father and the Son. 

2. Denying Purgatory, but praying for the 
Dead. 

3- Believing, that holy Men 1roy nor the pre- 
ſence of God before the Reſurrection, 

4. Communicating in both kinds, bur uſing 
Leavened Bread, and mingling warm Water with 
Wine : which both together they diitribute with a 
YOON, 

5. Receiving Children of ſeven years old to 
the Sacrament, becauſe then they begin ro fin, 

6. Forbidding extream Unction, Confirmation, 
and fourth Marriages. 

7. Admitting none ro Orders, but ſuch as are 
married, and prohibiting marriage to them that 
are attually in Orders, 

8. Rejecting Carved Images, but admiring the 
Painted. 

9. Obſerving four Lents in the year. 

fn! renthly, reputing it unlawſul to {alt on 
Saturdays. 

The main points ja which the Grecians and 
Muſcovites difter, is in this manner of diftriburing 
the Sacrament, and the exacting of marriage at 
the Ordination of Prieſts, Q. Were 
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Q. Wherein do the Cholchians differ —_ other - 
briſtians their Neighbours ? 
* In three circumſtances. | ? 

In not Baprtizing their Children till the 
bth year, 

2. In not ehtring into Churches till the fixtierh 
year, bur bearing Divine Service without the 

emple. 

3. In dedicating their youth ro Theft and Ra- 
ine ; their old Age 3; the difficult work of Re- 
entance. 

Q. Whereon do the Jacobites diffor from the 

reeks and Roman Church ? 

A. In four feveraFOpinions. 

q es acknowledge but one Will, Nature, 

ration in Chriſt. 
hey uſe Circumciſion in both Sexes. 

X They fign their Children with the gn of the 

rols, imprinted with a burning Iron. 

4. They affirm Angels ro confift of rwo fub- 
tances, Fire and Light. . | 

Theſe Facobites are fo called* from Facobus 
yrus, Who lived \ Anno. 530. the Patriarch of rhis 
ect is always called Tonativs, he keepeth reft- 
lence at Garans in Meſopotamia, and-is faid to 
aye 160000 Families under his juriſdiction. 

Q. of what Se# are thoſe Chriſtians "caled 
Melchirey ? 

| A. They are of the fame Teoers with the Grz- 

ans, excepting only that, that they celebrate 
Divine Service as ſolemnly on the Saturday, as the 
danday. They take their denomination. from _ 
bi, which. in the $yriack, fgnifierh aKing ; 
dec; uſe in matters of Religion, rhe People follow- 
ar Emperors Injunctions, and were of- the 

z's Relig, as the laying is, 1s, 8: {A 
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Q. What SeR of Chriſtians are thoſe called Ma- 
ranites* 

—"n They are People found only in Mount Liba- 

: Their Parciarch is always called Peter, he | ® 

bath under his juriſdiction, nine Biſhops, and re F 
ſideth commonly at Tripo/is. They held eras: 
fore divers opinions with the Grezcians, bur in the 
Papacy of Clement the eight,. they received the . . 
Roman Religion, which they do till adhere to.. ſoft 

Q. What different Fenetgare thoſe of the Arme-}} , : 
nian- yung from the reſt of their Neigbbours? > 

A. Four. 


r. In receiving Infants.ro-the Lords Table in ® * 
mediately after Baptiſm. .$ 
2. In abſtaining from unclean Beaſts. Tlage 
3- In faſting on Chriitmas-day. A 
4+. In holding their Children over the Fire, af} * | 
a neceſlary circumſtance in Baptiſm, becauſe F Q 
the Baptiſt rold the People which followed hin gy 


that Chriit ſhould Baprize them, with the, Spi 
and with Fire. 
This Sect is very numerous, and is go) 
by rwo Patriarchs, whereof the one hath unde 
his juriſdiction, all_Turconenia, a great Provi nce 
in Armenia the greater, comprehending 1 5000: 
Families, befides very many Monafteries : and t 
; other harh under him the rwo Provinces of 4 
-z4 the lefſer, abd Cilicsa, comprebendiog 2000 
Families orthere aboats. 

+ * Q, What are thoſe Chri jan; called Georgiat 
A:They are the Inhabitants of Georgzs, | A 
'conſent in moſt Dodtrinal points with the Graz 
ans, only they acknowl not the Patriarch 
Conſtantinople, but have a arriarch of their c 
| ins four the ag pO Ns in his Hoey 
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Mount Sinas in Paleſtine, and hath under his ju- 


riſdiction, eighteen Biſhops. 

Q. What were the different Opinions of the Inds- 
an Chriſtians, before ſuch time they imbraced the 
DoRtrine of the Church of Rome ? 

A. 1. Toadminiſtec the Sacrament with Bread 
ſeaſon'd with Salt. 

2. Inſtead of Wine, to uſe the Juice of Raiſons, 


fofined i in water one Night, and fo preſſed forth. 


3. Not to Baprtize their Children rill Forty days 
old, unleſs in danger of Death. 

4. To permir no Image in their Churches, bur 
of the Crols only. 

5. To debar their Prieſts from ſecond: mar- 
riages. 

And fi xthly, to. paint God with three heads on 
one Body.; derioring thereby the Trinity. 

' Q. VV herein do the Copries or Chriſtians of 
Egypt differ from other Chriſtians ? 

A. In theſe four particulars, 
I "They confer all ſacred orders nnder thePrieft- 


aJbood, upon Infants immediately after Baptiſm, 


Fiheir Parencs till they come to fixteen years of 


- Mage, b, perkoomed their Office for them. 


bey allow Marriage in the ſecond degree 


brace and read in their Liturgies 
© Thy ran 's ex Line = 


0 Ie Sets were amongſt the Feiws ? | 
2 The ir: $e 


ribes, pony Eſſences, _ 


Q har wvre I ENCE 
| | A. Their 


Kal 
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A- Their Office was double; firſt to read and 
4 expound the Law in the.Temple and Synagogues; 
p! and ſecondly ro execute the office of a Judge, in 
| ending and compoſing actions. = F'Þ 

% Phat are the Phariſees ? 

” The Phariſees owe. their-name to Phares, 
which fignifieth both interpretari & ſeparare, as 
being both interpreters - of the Law, and SepaY þ.. 
ratiſts from the reſt of the Jewiſh Church, beſides 
the PArtateuch, or five Books of Moſes, they ad c 

d alſo to Traditions. They denygd the f@ 

red Trinity, and held the fulfilling "ol the Law 
to confift in the ourward Ceremonies. They re- 
lyed more on their own Merits than God's Me 
attributing moſt things ro deftiny, and refule 
Commerce with others whom they termed Publ: 
cans and Sinners. 

Q. What were the Eſſenes ? 

A. The Efſenes had their nzme from A/c 5,4 
that is, facere, becauſe they wrought with thei o. 
hands. They lived 'ragether as ir were in Ce 
ledges, and in it every one had. their Chappel Ran 
their Devotion. All their Eltares they enjoyed J-,, - 
common, 'and received no Man-iatq their Wy keo 
Nip, -unleſs he would give all that be had 1 ; 


their Treaſury ; and: not. then under a three yes Wu 

| probarionerſhip. 4 

| 'Q. What were the Sadduces ? | ” 
# - A. he Sadduces received their Name fro . ,, 
q/ Sedech, which f6gnifierh Juſtice. They believy ,, 1 
'| not the being of Angels or Spirits, the Reluf 1 +: 


reftion of rhe Body, nor that there was a 
'Ghoft.: and received for Scripture wa the F 
Tareuch, or five Books of ys FI 
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Q_ Wherein doth the Fundamentals of the Mabu- 

| metan Religion conſiſt ? 

» MI. 4. The whole is delivered in the Book'of their 
7 Religion called the A/coran, and is but.at Expoti- 

* | tion and Gloſs of their eight Commandments, 

1. Everyone ought to believe rhar God is a 
great God, and only God, and Mghomet is his. 
Prophet. | 

2. Every Man muſt marry toencreaſe the faith-- 
ful or Setaries of Mahomer. 

3.: Muſt give of - his Weaſth to-the Poor. 

4. Muft make his Prayers five times'in « day, 
5. Muſt krep @ Lent one'Mbnth in the Year. 
6. Be obedient ro thy Parents. 

7, Thouſtalr nor kill. 

8. Do unto. others, as thou wouldeſt be done 
unto thy- lelf. | 

Many other Injunctions he laid upon'them, as 
forbiding rher Wine, -and rhe- cating of Swines- 
fleſh. Friday beiordainedito: be the Sabbath-day, 
-£ to diſtinguiſh his: followers 'from Jews and Chri 
A ftians; who fotemnize- 'the: days following. - To 
'thoſe who obſerve his 'Refigion;- and fai 
"I keep his Laws, he promiſed: his Paradiſe, &c. 

T Thus here Men no hwwledge have within them, 

This was the only may to take to win them. 

. A carnal Heart, minds only:ſordid Pleaſure, 

And never lroketh' after Heavenly Treaſure. 

- 'Y Many Opinions der rhey hold concerning the 
———J end of the World 5 tharar the windingof a Horn, 
2 2!! Fleſh ſhall die ; Thar the Earth wick an Earth- 

| ep ſhall be neaded together like a lump” of 

ugh: That « ſecond blaſt of the ſame Horn, 
ſhall after forty days reftqre all agtin 5 That Cain 
ſhall bebe Captain or Ring-leagier af the damned, 

EA: wp 
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who ſhall have the countenances -of Dogs” and 
Swine, That they ſhall paſs over the Bridge of 
Juſtice laden with their Sins in Satchels ; that the 
greater Sinners ſhall fall into Hell, the leſſer into- 
my only, That all thoſe who profeſſed 
and practiſed any Religion ſhould go into Para- 
diſe 3 the Jews under the Banner of Moſes, the 
- Chriftians under the Banner of Chriſt. And that 
himſelf ſhould be Meramorphoſed to a great 
Ram, and all thoſe of his followers into little 
Fleas, who ſhould ſhroud themſelves in his 
Fleece, when he ſhould jump into Heaven, pu. 
fo convey them all trhither. With many the like 
Fopperies. £ 
'Q. Which Heretick in his time. had the not 
Followers ? : 
A. Avis, a Prieft of Alexandria, who hatched Y; 
thar Doctrine againſt the perpetual Divinity ( 
Chrift 5 tro beat down which Herefie, the firlt 
Council of Nice was called, wherein was made 
the Nicene Creed, and the Clauſe, of one ſub anc 
| with the Father, proved to be -agreeable to thi 
| | - Ward Conſtantine being then a 5 ſent for: 
| ' Arius to ſubſcribe to the Decrees of this Cound; 
which he did, and made aRecanration of bis Hel... 
refie. However,” after his Death his Herefie died. 
not, bar over-ſpread fo far, that one of the Fill 
thers complained, The whole World is turned Ari; 
an, And long time it was e're this of 
Error was knocked on the Head by the HammaiZ.;. 
of God's Word, though very powerful then in 
Mouths of many faithful Minifters. be 
Many 'other Herefies might be reckon'd apiter,. 
which-were frequent in the Primitive Times, 8-1... 
the Nicholaitans, Donatiſts, &c, | 


. . 4 y - ; T3 DLIICORTIE. * 
Q. What Women of all others are moſt Fruitful 2 
A. Beggars Wives, that of all others, one would 

think, ſhould be moſt Barren. 

YT What is Man's Ingreſs and Epgreſs in this 

World ? | | | 


A. He is barn head-long into this World, and 
carried ro the Grave with bis Feer foremoſt ; of 
which one thus writes : | 
Nature which head-long- into: Life did throng my, 
With our Feet forwards to our Grave doth bring ws ; 
What 1: leſs ours than this our borrowed Breath ? 
We ftumble into, Life, we go to Death, 

Q. What is that flate comparable unto, where 
are moſt Nobility and Gentry, and the Hushand-men 
ae made- their meer drudges ? 

- A. Sig Francis Bacon in his Hiftory of | Henry 
the Seventh, likens them to Coppice-woods, which 
if you ler them grow roo thick, they run ro Buſhes 
or Briars, and have little” clean Under-wood, 


Y This may be evinced by the Country of France, 
FE which is very numerous of Nobles and Gentry, 
"bur the Peaſants kept in a miſerable ſervitude 5 


by which means, although the Cavalry or -Horſe 


aA were very good,yet their Infantry or Foot were in- 


\Yfinicely ſhort 'of ours in Englend, where the Com- 


wons enjoys ſuch Priviledges, as the French Pea- 


5) neither bave nor can hope for ; which de- 


: 


x the politick Cardinals, Richelieu and Maza- 
me , Monſieur Lovey and © other 'the Mini- 


Uhers of France have ſacceſſively Studied ro fup- 


ly another way, vix. by Encourageing Trades, 


SMannfactures, Arts, and Sciences, givivg large 


+bs 


d 


viledges and immunities ro the Promoters of 

em, thereby adding an Artificial ro the Natural 

ache mak ant 4s err ge om as -— 
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drew to it the Coin from Ai Neighbours Cotn- 
tries Tound about, to rhe greatning and entarg- 
ing of their Empire, which grew daily greater 
and grearer, till the Confidence ahd Pride of that 
Prince prompted. him ro deſtroy his Proteftant 
ou ects, who were the Principal Matiagets and 
Active in Trade, which lots, that: Pringe 
either doth, or- no doubr, will ' e*re long repent, 
when he ſhall find, thar wiſer Pririces and Stag 
have received and encouraged thoſe Refuge's t 
ſertle, ſer up and improve thoſe Arts, Trades and 
Manufactures: amongſt them : Which were be 
fore. ſold ro; them, for their Motiey, Wheteol, 
though he were formerly full, yer way cvme t 
want; and fo not be able to maintain his Wt ic 
much longer. | 
Q. What three things are thoſe which arz ated 
ted. very ſtrange, or rather miradultus ih ebe Cy 
ery of Scotland 2? 

A..1, The Lake of Mirton, part of whofe wh 
regs do.congeal. in winter, part of them not.” © 
, 2.” The Lake of Lenox, rwenty four Miles wuntY 4: 
in, which aretkirry INangs, dne of Which''s drivally 
to-and fro in every Tempelt. * - 

3. The Deaf+/tone rwelve foot:bigh; and thirty 
three Cubirs thick : 'of this rare qualicy, that'l 


by. a Man ſtanding an the other. 
Q. In houn.-many forms doth a Phyfi cian appear 
to his Patient ? © q 
A. In theſe three. (4 
1, In the form of . A Skilfol Man, wa ” 
promilerh help. SR; 
= la che Ee Ange, when he perfc Ny 
| "OE ; 
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3. In the form of & Devil, when he asketh bis 
"Fear 
And therefore it is the Phy ficians Rule. 
Accipe. dum doler. 
Aug the ſecond Fee, while the Sick hand: giv- 
ir 
But if Diſeaſes thou baſt none, 
- Let the Phyſician then alone ; 
For he thereby. may purge thy purſe, 
And make thy Body tentimes worſe. 
Q. Of what four parts ſhould a good Hiſtory 
confi iſt ? 
* 24. Of Annals; Diaries, Commentaries, and 
ant 05 borrowing from them all fomewhar 
to beautifie hefAwirhal ; eſpecially from Anaals the 


io © Þ year,and Diaries the day in whick any remarkable 


bulinels. bappened ; from | the Commentaries is 
" MY derived matter, and from Chronologies conſent of 
Il Times and Coeraniry. of Princes. 
* Q::H#bat is it that makes Phyſicians well ? 1. 
4. Other Mens ficknets. according tothe ATI 
Phyſicians are. moſt miſerable. Men, 
That cannot be deny'd: 
For they'r ne'r truly wel, but when, 
Moſt Men. are il beſide. 
Q. Whatiavere EI the ſree wiſe "Men 


on; of Greece 2 -- -- 


»F- 4. 'Bion,Solon Chilon.Cleobulles;Pirmciis and Parve 


Yavder, but-now our Age is: grown lo wil&or' delf . ** 


= encrited, that a8 the Pocrhbath ic; 

| The iſe Men were but ſeven, now we fires hen 
- Ci'tnany fools the: World ſo wiſe doth grow. $ 
pagath TH Tay ſafely Tier: with anothee 
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In theſe two terms all people we comprize, 

Some Men are wiſe, but moſt are otherwiſe. 

Q. Into, bow Many parts is the world divided ? 
. 4, Into four parts, and four Religions, Afia 
Africa, America, Europe. 

Fewiſh, Mahometan, Pagan, Chriſtian. 

Q. Why did Godfry of Bulloign, when he took 
upon him the Title of the King of Jeruſalem, yet 
no means would be perſwaded-to be crowned King ? 

| A. Becauſe he judged higiſelf unworthy to 
wear a Crown of Gold, where his Lord and Sa 
viour was crown'd with Thorns. 

FFith Golden Crown it is not fit & acorn, 

The ſervants Head, where the Maſters Crown wa 

Thorn. | 

Such -was the humiliry of great men in for- 
mer times ; thus we read of Saladine, Em 
of the _ Turks, that at his Death, he cauſed 
Black Shirr to be fixed on a Spear, and carried 
round about his Camp with this Proclamation; 

"This Black Shirt was all that Saladine- Conquera 
of the Eaſt, (after all his Viftories and ſucceſs) car- 
ried with him to bis Grave. +a 

Who then would credence give to Human Glory, 

Since that the beſt of all s tranſitory. 

Q. By whas means (according as it u deliver d by 


Authors) was Conſtantine the great firſt Convert«l] 


to the Chriſtian Faith ? 
;- . Socrates  Scholaftim wriring thereon, faith 
that when Conſtantine was appointed Emperor it 


Britain, Maxentiw, was by the Pretorian Sould-J 
ers choſen at Rome, and Lycinu nominated Sac 
"<eflor by 


Maximiniw, Againſt theſe Conſtantin 
marching, and being in his mind ſomewhat pe 
Gye, he caſts his Eyes wp to Heaven : Wer” Ne 


faw in the s&ky a lighr-ſome Pillar in the form of a 
Croſs, wherein were engraven theſe words In 
boc vince. The night following, our Saviour ap- 
to him in a Vifion, commanding him ' to 
r the Figure of that Croſs in bis Banners, and 
he ſhould overcome his Enemies. Conftantine 
obeyed. the Viſion, and was accordingly Vidctori- 
ous, afrer which be nor only favoured the Chri- 
ſtians, but became hiniſelf alſo one of that Holy 
Profeflion. 
This Conſtantine, as moſt Writers agree, was 
the Son of Helena, cuckepr to Celw or Coylme a 


Britiſh Prince ; and Colcheſter was the place where 
beheld the light'as the Poer Necham learnedly 
ung. | 
From Colcheſter there aroſe a Star, 
Thy rays whereof gave glorious light, 
Throughout . the World in Climates far, _. 
Great Conſtantine, Romes Emperor brighe. 
Helens, his Mother, was ſhe that built the Tem- 
ple of the Sepulchre at Feruſalem, and found ous 


the Holy Crols 5 and now, there are in ſeveral. 


places ſhown ſp many pieces of it, that {as one 
faith) were chey all put rogether, they would 


| break the back of Simon of Cyrene to carry them > . / 
Bur theſe are piow frauds, and fo much the more 
tolerable, in that they bring grear gain ro the 
" Popes Treaſury. | 
Of the Temple thus built, was afterwards in- 


ſtiruted an Order of Knights Templers, by Hugh 


. "of Pajennes, Anno 1113. and confirmed by Pope 


Eugenius; their Enfign was a Red Croſy, in to- 
ken that they ſhould ſhed their Blood to defend 


Chriſt's Teinple, They were Cog and 
'woig-on their backs rhe igyre of the Crob, for 
big} - 'Z _ _ "which 


” >——— 
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"which they were by the common People called 
croſs-back, '6r crook-back. - Edmund Eari of 
Lanca#ter, ſecond Son'to our Henry the third, be- 
ing of this Order, was valgarly called Edmund 
Crook: back, "which made Henry the fourth conceit- 
ed, that this Edmund (from whom he was d& 


lcended) was indeed the 'Eldeſt Son' of King 


Henry, but that for his crookedneſs and” deform» 
ty, bis younger Brother . was preferred' to "the 


Crown before bim. Theſe Knights in proceſs of- 
time, grew very rich, having in all Provinces of 


Europe their ſubordinate Governours, in which 
they did poſſeſs no leis than 16000 Lordſhips, 
The Houſe of our Law Students in London, called 
the Temple, was the chief Houſe. of, rhe Knights 
of this Order in England, where, at this day 
fome of their Images are to. be ſeen wirh their 
Leggsa croſs, as they were here buried ; amongtt 


whom was William Marſhal the Elder, a moft- 


powerful Man in his time, Flliam and, Gilbert 
'his Sons, Marſhals of -Englavd, and Earls of 


'Pembrooke ; pon YV:1iam 'the Elder” his' Tomb,” 


ſome 'years 'fince, was Real in the upper .parr 


Comes Ponbrochie, and on his Bide this Verſe.” 


Miles 7eram Martis, Mars multos viceret arm. 
This Order, whichat firſt was, very poor, inlo- 

"much that their common Seal,was rwo Riding up-«, 
on one Horſe ; in little time with uhfatiable gree- 


dinels, they boarded 'up grear Wealch,” by wich 


drawing "Tithes from. the*Church, dpptopriatiog | 
Spiritual things to themſelves, arid other ' bad 
means; which Riches of theirs rurned to rhejr* 


this Order | being "di 
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ſaid Kanighrs of that Order in England ies, 
principle Manfion was in \SMmthfie/d,) fold the * 
be- Y aforelaid Houſe of the Templers, to the Srudents: 
ind Y of Laws, for the yearly. Rent of tea Pound, about: 
eit- | the middle of the Reign of Edward the Third, in 
de- | whoſe band- it is cominued” unto this day. © - 

ing Y Q. har four Countries in England are thoſe 
ni--} which are Famed for four principal Qualities ? | 
he A. Srafford- ſhire; Darby-ſhire, Cheſhire, and ] 


s of Y Lancaſhire. 


—” 


” 


of Stafford-ſhire for Beer and Bread, 
ich Darby-ſhire for Poo! and Lead, 
i ps. Cheſhire the Chief of Men. IH 
led And Lancafhire for fair Women, - = 
brs NY _ Q What may be ſaid of theſe four Latine- | 
lay words. $- 
ir Puer, Quid Senex. 


gft A. Take away the-firſt Lerrer from Paer, or 
oft © a Boy, and there remains Ver, which ited = 
ere If (be Spring; 

of | 'Take two firſt Lerrers" from Senex, fora 
9b,” Y ad Man, and their remaineth , which op 
i I ab Dearh: and thus ate borh their Natures 
\- Upreſſed wept ord apes 

, Nex. 


Ver FE in Fragrant fre - 
Nex s the pie = 4% _—Y ey! 2& 

,% a ey Rs Whores in forme ' 
ger? .. 

4." Lak, This) Rbodepbe, the Lad Rigont 

UF one' Shore, &e, nor maſt” we think a: 
& Ape to be alrogerber free; © © 

Por-rhis the Poor on bit word * Ha 
Whores are jn thi 4s well s fred Apss. 


- 
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"which they were by the common People called 
crols- -back, or crook-back. - Edmund Earl of 
Lancafter, ſecond Son'to our Henry the third, be- 
ing of this Order, was valgarly called Edmund 
Crook: back, which made Henry the fourth conceit- 
ed, that this Edmund (from whom he was d& 
lcended) was indeed the 'Eldeft Son' of” Kihg: 
Henry, but that for his crookedneſs and deformy- 
ry, bis younger Brother was preferred' to the 


Crown before bim. Theſe Knights in proceſs of- 


time, grew very rich, having in all Provinces of 
Europe their ſubordinate Governours, in which 
they did poſlels no leis, than 116000 Lordlhips. 
The Houſe of our Law Students in London, called 
the Temple, was the chief Houſe of, rhe Knights 
of this Order in' England, where, at this day 
fome of their Images are to, be ſeeri wich their 
Leggsa crols, as they were here buried ; amongtt 


whom was William Marſhal the Elder, a mott-- 


powerful Man in his rime, illiam and Ley” 
'bis Sons, Marſhals of F; land; and Exe. of 
Pembrooke ; pon Villiam 'the Efder- "his' Tomb, ; 
{ome 'years "fince, was Real in the 
Comes Ponbrochie, and of his de this Verſe. 
Miles eram Martis, Mars multos viceret arm. 
This Order, whichar firſt was very poor, inlo- 
"much that their common Seal,was rwo Riding up 
on one Horſe ; in little time with uh le gree- 
dinels, they boarded 'up grear Wzijh," by With- 


drawing Tithes'from the"Chaurch;, dppropriating | 


Spiritual things to themſelves, and other ' bad 


means; racy Riches of theirs rarned ro oY 


for this Order | being difteed, 


to 


| (ail 


Rr - 


"Tax TROY Aus FRI 


per Dates 
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ſaid Knights of that Order in . England wie, 
principle Manfion was Jin \$mthfie/d,) fold the * 
ze- | aforelaid Houſe of the Templers, to the Students: | 
ud BY of Laws, for the yearly. Rent of tea Pound, about- ; 
it- Y the middle of the Reign of Edward the Fhird, in | 


le- | whoſe band- it is continued unto this day. 

ng: Q. What four Countries in England are theſe 
ni-- BY which are famed for four principal Qualities ? 

he A. Srafford- ſhire, Darby:-ſhire, Cheſhire, and 


of Y Lancaſhire. 
of Stafford-ſhire for Beer and Bread, 


ich Darby-ſhire for Poo! and Lead, 

ps. Cheſhire the Chief of Men: WES | 
led And Lancafhire for farr Women. - . 
bts Q_ What may be ſaid of theſe four Latine 

ay words. 

cir Quid' Puer, Quid Senex. 


gt A. Take. away the firſt Lerrer from” Puer, or 

oft -© a Boy, and there” remains Ver, which gnifih 

ert I} the Spring; 

of Take rwo firft Lerrers'fron Senex, for a 

2b,” ad Man, and their remainerh ex, whicff 

arr fieth Dearth: 4nd thus ate'bock their Natures" 

> Jpreſſed wound x erm Ps 

F.- New ©. 

woe s the «Sig » moſt fragrant freſh ang gay ; 
t' doth conclude Lifts day, 


Q, Ihe wn were uh moſt Famous Whore: fn forme . 
| het 7 


4. = This, Rbodiphe, the Lady Rlnnt 
RF one" Shore, &c, nor miſt we think our preſear 
& kpe to be alrogerber free, wy 

For-thus the” Poor on | his © word rife , 
Wheres are in thi as well a formir Agus, > 


% 
«3 a 
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Q. What is the Charatter of. an 
A. Thar his Tongue is' the Interpreter of his 


V. 


Heart, though now conſidering the Hypocrifit _ 
and Falſhood of moſt Men, we may ſay wi theY 1. 
Poer. RAS 
The Tongue tas once a Servant to the Heart, 7 
And what it gave, ſhe freely did impart © _ Di, 
But now Hypoer fi s grown ſo ſtrong, ' 
She makes the Heart a Servant to the Tongue. | 
. WWhat # that which of running becomes ftaid, 
of ſoft becomes bard, of weak becomes ſtrong, and 
of that which # infinite becomes but one ? 
"ap 
Q. Who were the firſt that brought Tobacco innfh (| 
England, 5 | 4 
A. Ir was firſt brought hither by the Marinenf} © 
of Sir Francis Drake, Anno. 1 585. but brought into x 
more requeſt and Cuftom by Sir Walter Rgwleigh, 
who is reported to have taken rwo Pipes theredf : 
as he went to Execution. " 
 Q.-Who was the firſt that planted the Clriſtial 
Religzon -in England 2, , 1 $4 ud 
A. Feleph of Arimarbea, whoſe "Body, is of} "*8* 
7 ray to be buried at Glaſſenbury in Somer/e #7 
ire, | | hy 
Q. Who firſt exeRed Charing-Crofs > _ ""C 
A. Edward the firſt, in bonour 'of his Witt FN 
Queen Elenor, whom he loved fo, deacly, .uþat hy 4 
dying in his Company in the North Country, i Q 


di her in M eftminſter-Abbey, in ev 
mugen, Jprad Fan cougar va pong. 


mot magnificent Croſs, the lat of which, -wi Tp 
this ar the end of rhe S:rand, commonly calle: "Q 
a lv 34-40 49 IR ON 


n . 
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\% What was Dipgenes's -opinion concerning 


mp. <P young Men it was too ſoon, for 
old Men too late, So that by his rule, Men ſhould 
hor rharry ar all 
"Q What tas the Epitaph or Writing upen 
Diogenes Grave * | 
Dsogenes Epitaph written on his Tomb, with 
a Dog ftanding over ir. 
Tel me Dog, whoſe Tomb is this ? 
A Dogs: What Dog? Diogenes. 
Diogenes: Phy died he ? 
Becauſe no. honeſty be could ſee. 
Q. What s the difference betwixt Art, Fortune, 
and Ignorance ? 
A. I ſhall tell you in the words of the Poet. 
When Fortune fell aſleep, and Hate did bind her, 
Art Fortune loſt, and Ignoranc# did find ber, 
Sith when dull Ignorance with Fortune's fre | 
\ Hath beenenrich'd, and Art hath til been poor. 
Or rather Art with Irduftry, Wiſdom, and Cow 
rage ts almoſt Omniporent, *cwill wotk ſuch Won- 
ders in Nature, when as Fortune and 
are of no confideration"at- all, the-- ro be 
avoided as the ſourſe of much Evil- NT 
Q. In what place was it, twherein FER Ba t0- 


: # petber a whole World of Men and Langymaye F- 2 


A. In Noah's Ark. - 
OEONgs Ja Budeus concerning Piztarch' 


Booky ? 
4. Thar if all the Learning in the Worlit were 
bft, ir might be found again in bis Works.” 
Q. Bhat do you find 'to to abeeninably AE 
tion ths Pages . : 
"e 5 0 & 


- 4 
_ — 

_ . = a =_ by 
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A. The carrying about of their Breaden God 
or the Hoſt, which is carried by a couple of Prieſts: 
under a Canopy,. uſhered with Torches, and at- 
tended by a company of People which have- no 
other employment; Before ir, goerh a BM corny! 
tinually. tinkling, atthe ſound whereof, all. ſuch 
as are in their Houſes, being warned that then 
their God goeth by, make ſome ſhew of Reve- 
rance ; thoſe which meer it in; the Street, with 
bended Knees, and elevated hands, doing it Ho 
nour. . The Proteſtants, of rthis-Bell; make uſe az 
of a watch -peal, to avoid that Street through 


which they hear ir coming. This inyention of 


the Bcll, -bath ſomewhar in it, of 'Turkifm, ir:be- 
ing the cuſtom in all rboſe Countries, zhat.at their” 
Canonical: haws , when they - hear, che 'Cryers 
bawling in the .Steeples, ro. fall proſtraze on the 
Grougd whereſocever they are, and kiſs it thrice, 
ſo doiog their Devation 20. Mahomer... The  car- 
Tyieg:aboucrhe:Streers, bath. no.Queſtian in it; 
atopdhof tbe. Few 3 this cegernany bewg barrow? 
ed:from:thars. of carrying aboui. the Ark 08 4he 
of - the: Levites, Ihe other ain part 
of it; which is the; Adoratrony is: derived from whe 
Heathens, there; neyer-(peing a: People, but: they 
which: afforded Divine Henors ro thipgs: Inani- 
mate-, \ But. the . Peqple indeed. Ticannor.. blame 
for this Idolartrous Devorion 3; - their: Confiences 
beipg1lny perſwaded, by-theiPriefts apdDoRtors 
of the People, therefore, they are ro be condent 
ned pnly,., who .impale andxoforce this- fin pon 


their Hearevs, -avd dankzleſs there is: a reward | 


which anondert-abeg.for ir, *Pope Innocent about 


"the year 1215, in a Council at «Rowe, was: ab. 


fixſt ordained ir, ordering, that there ſhould be a” 


A 
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Pix made to cover the Bread; 'and a Bell boug 
to Ring before it. The Adoration of . it. was en- 
joyned by Pope Honorims, Anno 1226. both after- 
wards. enereaſed by the new Solemn Faſt 'of 
Corpus Chrifts day,” by Pope Urban the Fourth, 
Anno 1264. and confirmed” for ever with multi- 
rades of Pardons, in the Council of Viewna, by: 
Clement the fifth, Anno 1310; 

Q. What other Popes were they which brought up 
4 ridiculous Cuſtoms, ſtill uſed among ft them ? 

A. Sergius the ſecond, was the firſt that changed 
his name, for rhinking bis own name, Boccs de Por- 
co, or Swines Mouth,nor conſobant to his dignity, he 
cauſed himſelf robe called Sergime,which Prefidenr 
his Succeflors bave followed, varying their names 
contraty to their. Natures: So _ be a Cow- 
ard, he iscalled” Leo; if @& Tyrant, Clement, if 


an Atheiſt, Pins, or Innocent ; if a Ruftick Ur- - 


banus ;\ and fo of whe reſt; .. 
Sextus the Fourth, bronght in Beads, and our 
Ladies Platter. 3 
Sergius the Third, inftirured the bearing about: 
of Candles, for the Purification: of the Bleſſed 
Virgin Mary: | 
Celeſt ine the Second, was the inventer of that* 
mad Kind 'of "Cuirfing by ' Bell, Book, and: 
Candle, © © | 4." 
"$ergiui the Fourth,” was the firſt, that on Chriſt» 
m4-Night, with divers Cepetnonies, Conſecrated: 
Swords, Roſes, or the like, which afrerward are 
ſent as a Token of Love and Honoar' to ſach- 
Princes as they loye beſt. Leo the tenth, ſerir a 
Confecrated 'Roſe to Frederick Duke of- Saxony; 
defiring him to Baniſh Lathur, - The like” did 
Clement the ſeventh ro our Henry the eight, for 
writing. 
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writing againſt Luther. - Paul the third, ſent an * 
hallowed Sword to Fulims the fifth of Scotland. 
when he began the War with our Henry the | 
Eighth. 8 

Boniface the eight, inftirured the . Roman Fu 
bile, and decreed thar it- ſhould: be Soleninized” 
every Hundred Years ; but by Clement the fixth, 
it was brought ro fiſty, . | 

Clement the fifth, firſt brought in Pardons, and 
Indulgencies, and ſuch-like Trumpery. In the 
Opinion of ſome Proteſtants, bur the Popiſh Priefts 
make great Earning, get vaſt Sums by theſe Pi 
ous 'Frands. gg & 

Q. What number was, moſt. fatal to Rome ? 

A. The 6 number according to this Verſe, - . 

Sextus Tarquinusy Sextus. Nero, Sextus & ifte 

fs Rm Papa —_ 6.) | 

wper ſub ſexty perdita Roma furr. 
What a names oy numbers ro ber won. - 
In the: fixth, fill ſhe loſt, was Rome undone. 
. Why is Rome taken to be Babylon mentioned 

in - the Revelations ? 42 WT 

A. Becauſe ir ir ſaid there, that the Whore theres 
of fitreth on a Beaſt with ſeven Heads, which 
cannot ſo properly be underſtood of any place as 
this, being built *upon ſeven Hil; namely; 
1 Palatinus, 2 Capitolinus, 3 Viminalis, 4 Aven 
tinu. 5 Eſquijinus, 6 Catis, 7 Qurilinus; g0- 
verned by ſeyen Kings, viz. 1 Romulus, 2 Nums, 
3 Annus . Martius, 4 Tulus Heſtilius, 5 Tarquin 
Priſcus, 6 $ervius Tullus, 7 Tarquin ſuperbus ; And 
acknowledging ſeveral forts of Rulers, 1 Kings 
2. Conſols, 3 Decemviri, 4 Tribunes, 5 Dita. 
tors, 6 Emperors, and 7 Popes. -< 


E. 
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Q. How many times hath Rome been taken by 
Fore:zgn Nations ? - 

A. Ten. | | 

T. By the Gau/s, under the Conduct of Bren- 
'nuz, the Brother,of Belinys King of Britain, 

2. By Alarick King of the Gothes, who Cean- 
quered Rome, Campania and Naples. 

"3. By Genſerick, King of the Vandals, a Peo- 
ns inhabirthe Country now called Sweth- 


4. By Totila King of the Goehes. . 

5: By Odoarer King.of the Heruls, who drove 
Augafus our of Italy, and twice : in thirteen years 

d the Country deſolate. 

6. By Theodoricus King of the Gothes, called by 
Ano the Emperor ro expel Odoarer, 

7. By Gundebal King of the Bargundians, who 
having ranſacked. all I:4/y, remrned home leaving 
the Gorbes in poſſeſſion of the ſame, who after 
they bad continned_there ſeventy two years, were 
at laſt ſubdued by Beliſarins and Narſes, wwo. of 
the brayeſt Captains that ſerved the Roman Em- 
perors. This Bel5/arius was atrue Example of 
the mutabiliry of Fortune, who baving ſerved 
bis Conntry in great Command for many years, 
was at laſt : brought: ro that-neceflity, as to ftand 
by the high-way-fide and beg, Date obulum Be- 
liſario, Give a half-penny to Beliſarius, 

8. The eighth'rime was'by the Moors and S4- 
r4zens, followers of Mabomet his Law, Gregory 
the fourth being Pope. 

9. By Henry the fourth, Emperor of * Germaryy 
Gregory the ſeventh being Pope. wh - 
Io. By Charles Duke of Burbon, Anno 1528. 1n 
which Rome ſuffered more than by the ſage 26 
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ſacking of rhe moſt barbarous Nations, Clen 
the ſeventh being then Pope. 

Q How many Natural Languages, or Moth 
Tongues, are ſpoken in Europe ? 

wy Fourteen. 

Iriſh, ſpoken in Ireland, and the Weſt « 

caiand 

2. Britiſh, in VVales. 

3 Cantabrian, or Biſcany, niph unto the Car 
rabrian Ocean, and abour the Pyrenian Hills. 

4 Arabique; in the Mountains of Granada. 

5. Finnique, in Finland and\Lapland. 

6, Dutch ( though> with different dialett ) in 
Germany, Holland, Denmark, Swethland, and- 

7. Canchian, which the Eaſt-Friezelanders (« 
Canchi) ſpeak amongſt themſelyes; for ro Strang 
they ſpeak Dutch.  - 

8. Slavoniſh,. of grear extent and uſe, eſpecbj. C 
ly in the Tarkiſt Conntries. 

9. Illirean; on the Eaft- fide of Itria, and: _ 00 


Ie of Veggin: | 4 | [| bow 

"# -s Greek. Jp. Fils 
ft a ; 

_ Epirorique, in the Mounranous parts of the bu 

Kingdom of Hungary;" " . * hs 


- (13: Jaxygian on the Northſide of Hungay 
berween-Damibius and Tibiſcus; + -* of 

14. Tattarian, in-'the Faurica, Cherſoneſſu 
and European Seats of rhar People. 

Befides theſe Fourteen Languages , chere # 
another uſed generally in moſt Countries of 
rope, called. the Canting Topgue, or A.anguay 
and ſpoken by a companyof ftour Rogues, Va 
gabonds, 'and Gypſies,” which are Rr into 
theſe *eighteen forts'of the Male kind: +  .. = 

I, a" 
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I An Upright-man. 
2 A Riffler. | 
el 3 An Angler, 
4 A Rogue. 
$..4 wild Rogue, 
i 6 1A Prigger or Prancer. 
7 A Palkard. 
8 4 Frater. 
\Ca 9 A Quire Bard, 
ts. io An Abraham Man. 
da. 11 4 VVhbip-Fack, 
12 A Counterfeit Crank 
t) in 13 4 Dummerar. 
d. 14 4A Fack-man, 
rs (c I5 A Pairico. 
WT: 16 An Irifþ Tyl. 
, 17 A Sw 


4 
' 18. 4 Chynchin Co. 

' Of all which I ſhall give you a ſhort Deſcrip- 
- 4, tion ; and firſt, the Upright-man is the chief or 
'Y Prince of the ret, who commonly walks with a 
ſhort Truncheon in his Hand, which he calls his 
Filchman, be claims a ſhare of wharſgever is gat- 
J ten by any others, and can command any of their 
Morts or Doxes to leave another Man, and to lie 
with them. LF, 525 

2. Rufflers,. are fuch as go ugder the pretence 
of Maimed Soldiers, Robbing Country People 
that come late from Markets, exacting alſo Tri- 
bute of the orher inferjor ſorts of Rogues. 

3. Anglers, are ſuch as with aRod having an 
Iron hook at che end of it, Angle at Mens Win- 
dows about Midnight, where. all. is Fiſh thax 
comes to net-;-in the day time tbey beg from 
Houſe ro -Houle, to ſpie where to - plant their 
deſigns, 
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10M which at Night they pur in Executi- 


on. 
4. Rognes, whole very name denotes their Na- 


- tures, they bave Fingers as nimble as the UV 
right-men, have their Wenches and 
places, where whatſoever they ger, they ſpend; 
and whatſoever they ſpend, is to ſarisfie their laſt, 
Their Company is dangerous, their Lives dere- 
ſtable, and their Ends miſerable, 


5. VVild Rogues, are ſuch' as are begotten of 


Rogues, and marked for Villains in their ſwadling- 
Clouts, which all cheir lives after they . put in 
practice, 

6, Priggers of Prancers, are Horſe ftealers ; 
for to Prig in the Canting Language, fpnifies to 
ſteal; m__ Prancer fignifies a e. Theſe have 
. their Female ſpies, that ſurvey Meadows, and 
Cloſes, whereby the berrer to take their Prey. 

7. Palrd;, who are alſo called Clapper-duge- 
ons, are ſach as with their Morts beg door 
to door 5 who to draw the greater pity 'towards 
them, with Arſenich, draw Blifters on their 
Legs, which at their pleaſure rhey can rake off 


again. 


tent, beg for ſome Hoſpital or Alms-houſe ; they 
are dangerous Perſons for any to meet alone, by 
reaſon of the frequent Roberies which they com- 
mir. | | 
9. Quire-Birds, are thoſe who have ſung is. 
ſuch Cages as Newgate, ar ſome Connny 
who _ got looſe, fall to their old Trade of 
roguing and chieving again. 
Lo.. Abrehem-men, are thoſe we call Tom of 

Bedlams, terrible enemies to Poultry-ware, ſhift- 

| ing 


w, 


8. Fraters, are fach as with a counterfeir Pa- 


Pa- 
hey 
by 


> fs 2. 


J his Pariſh, and every wandering 


IF 


| many villanies as it were by Warranx, 
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ing their Wenches oftner then moſt People ſhift 


their Linnen. 

11. VVhip-jacks, are counterfeit Mariners, who 
talk of nothing bur fights ar Sea, Piracies, Drown- 
ings, and Ship-wracks ; they are very expert in 
Robbing Booths ar Fairs, which they call Hes- 
ving the Boxth, they have always abour them a 
counterfeit Licenſe, which they call a Gybe, and 
the Seals to it Farky. 

12.' Counterfeit Cranks, are ſuch as counterfeit 
the Falling-ſickneſs, to kindle in Men the greater 
compaſſion, foaming at their Mouths, which they 
do by conveying a piece of white Soap into one 
corner of their Jaws, that cauſerh the froath ro 
come boylitng forth. 

13. Dummerars, are thoſe *that difſemble 
Dumbneſs, making a ftrange noiſe inſtead of 
Speech, . ro moye Peoples charity rowards them. 

14; Fackmen, are fuch as can write and read, 
whoſe Office it is to make them counterfeir Licen- 
: 28 paſſes, for which they are well rewarded 

them 


15. Patricos, are their Priefts, every Hedge is 
Rogue and 
Whore his Pariſhoners ; the ſervice he ſays is on- 
ly the marrying of couples, the ſolemnities where- 
of is thus 3 The parties ro be wedded find out a 
dead Horſe, or any other beaft, and ſtanding one 
on the one fide, and the other on rhe other ; the 
Patrico bids them live- together till Death them 


part, and fo ſhaking hands the Wedding is then 


ended. 

16, Iri/+Toyls, are ſach as carry Pins, Points, 
Laces, and fuch-like Wares abour, who under the 
pretence of ſelling ſuch” Commodiries, commir 

17. 
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17. Swig-men, are {uch as we call Pedlars, who 
carry a pack at their Back, and are lirtle diffe 
rent from the 1riſb Toyls. 

. 18. Kyuchin'Coes, are little Boys, whoſe Pa: 
rents ( having been Beggars) are Dead, or elle 
ſach as baye run away from their Mafters, and 
inſtead of a Trade to live by, follow this kind of 
life to be lafe by. Theſe Kynchins, the firſt thing 
they do, is to learn how to Cane, and the only 
thing they practice, is ro creep in at Windows, 
and Celler doors: 

Ofthe Women-kind, there ate only theſe ſeyn 
ſeveral forts. 
i Ghmmerers. 
2: Bawdy Bazkets, 
3 Autem. Morts. + 
4 VValking Morts. 
5 Doxes. 
6 _ = x; '1Þ 
7 Kynchin Morts. 
1. Ghmmerers, are ſuch as Trayel up and 
down with Licenſes to beg, becauſe their Houle: 
have been conſumed with Fire ; they ſhed great 


3 
alw 
plo) 


in t 


ſelye 
ot 
gars- 
hard 
bling 
Regu 
5. 
nor \ 
ſmall 
comn 
theret 
Bodie 
6.Del 
ration 


which 


and i} 


7s 
old, v 


ſtore of \tears at the-mention of their loſſes, aodſ]p, [.. 


rell-a lamentable ſtory, bow the Fire deftroyed 
their. Barns, Stables, and our-houſes, ro maye the 
People to the greater Charity. Theſe Glymmere 
are defended by the Upright-men, who ney! 
walk along with them, bur keep aloof off. | 
2. Bawdy-baskets, are ſuch as walk about with 


Baskets on their arms, wherein are Pins, Needle... 


Tongy 
of thei 
and by 
Parent 


_ 


Laces, &e, under the prerence of ſelling which;.. ><: 
they ſteal Linnen, Pewter, or what comes nextnf.. 
their hand, Yo : 


- 
- 


4 


4 
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3. Autem Morts, are ſuch as are mcrried, being 
always attended with Children, whom they em- 
ploy to pilfer away what they can light on, which 
in their Language they call Niling of the Ken. 
ele Y 4. Halking Morts, are ſuch as pretend them- 
and © felyes ro be Widows, travelling about from Coun- 
1 of ty ro County, making Laces upon Staves, Beg- 
bing Y gars-Tape, or the like : they are ſubtle Queans, 
only © hard-hearted, light-finger'd, cunning in difſem- 
ows EE bling, and dangerous to meet, if any Ruffler or 
2 Y Rogue be in their company. 
ern 5. Doxes, are ſuchas are neither Maids, Wives, 
nor Widows; they will for good Victuals, or 4 
ſmall piece of Money proſtiture their Budies, are 
common Pick-pockers, and oftentimes ſecret mur- 
therers of thoſe Infants which are begotten of their 
Bodies. 
6.Dels,are young Wenches, ripe for the actof Gene- 
ration, but as yet not ſ{poil'd of their Maiden-heads, 
which is commonly done by the Upright-men, 
and then thcy are free for any of the Brotherhood, 
| 7. Kynchin Morts, are Girls of a year or rwo 
"Fold, which the Merzs their Mothers carry at their 
Backs in their Slates ( which in the Canting 
*F Tongue are Sheets) if they have no Children 
ff their own, they will ſteal them from othery, 
nere"Jand by ſome means disfgure them, that by their 
neVRParents they ſhall never be known. 
* fd Q FWherein are Beggars and Rich Men alike ? 
r wil 1” 1n the Grave ; which made Diogenes to ſay, 
<MSBbeing ſearching in the Charnel-houſe amongſt the 
Wer=Jdead Skulls ; that be could find no difference be- 
ex PE wixt the Skull of King Philip and another Many * 
All: in the Grave alike are made, F 


The Scepter, and the Sythe and Spade. 
F 


* 
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Q. What would become of a great ſort of Men, if 
every one were ſerved in their hind ? 
 . A; A number of Taylors would be-damn'd for | 
keeping a Hell under their Shop-board : Many B {an 
Broakers would make their Wills ar Tyburn, if 
the {earching for Stollen Goods which they have ÞÞ the 
received, bur once come amorgit them. Two Þ wri 
parts of the Land ſhould be whipped ar Bride Þ $:a1 
wel for Letchery, and three -parts be ler in the T 
docks for Drunkennels. 
» Q. YFherem hath the Beggar a privile ige own 0 
Great Perſons ? | 
A.1ln that he cannot fall lower then he is;where Y T; 
as the Great Man is ſubject to that of the Poet, 
In trays to Greatneſs think on ths, Ti 
That ſlipp'ry 'all Ambition Ts. 
Q. What was the Dyet of former Ages, in'thtfl W 
days which were called the Golden Age of the WorlfE make 
A. They catch'd not rheir-Surteirs with eating with | 
of Capon, Partridge, and Pheaſanr, their Dyet wasELaws, 
Apples, Roots, Nuts, Dares, Figs, ©c. and ſomeWthar | 
rimes for Raritics, Butter, Cheele, and. Eggs ; -andple th 
for Drink inſtead of Sack, Claret, MuſcadineWTyran 
Ippocraſs, Mum, Beer or Ale, their Beverage wiage, | 
the cool ſtreams dittilling from ſome uncorrupredÞLaws, 
Fountain ; a Deſcription whereof we have 1n the vho ar 
eight Book of Ovids Metamorphoſis, concerningFight \ 
the entertainment, which Philemon and Banewnequa 
pave to Fupiter and Mercury. oldly, 
They on the Table ſet Minerva's fruit ; ourag 
The double colour'd Olive, Endive root 3 W, "tis 
Radiſh and Cheeſe ; and to the Board there came, Q } 
A diſh of Eggs rare roſted by the flame :  Filian 
Next they had Nuts, courſe Dates, and Lenten FS 4, T 
And Apples from 4 Basket made of twigs.” the C 
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And Plumbs, and Grapes cut newly from the Tree, 
All ſerv'd in Earthen Diſhes Honſewifely. 
Q. What Creatures are thoſe, ſome living, and 
ny | ſome dead, that rule all the World ? 

i'll A. The Sheep, the Goole, and the Bee; for 
zve © the Sheep yields Parchment, the Goole Quills to 
wo | write it, and the laborious Bee brings Wax to 
de Sal it,as one hath witrily deliver'd ia theſe Verſes. 
the The Bee, the Gooſe, the Sheep, 

Do ſo maintain the might 
over Of Monarchs, | Kings. and States, 
| That wrong ſuppreſs not right : 
Nere- The Bee brings \Sealing Wax, 
oer, The Gooſe our writing Quills, 
Toe Sheep his Parchment coat or thin, 
For Deeds or dead Mens Wills. 

thief Where Power and Force can once prevail, they 
/orl& YI make litrle account of theſe Paper ſettlements ; 
ating with them, Will is Law, as we fee in France, ail 
tr wi Laws, Decrees, and Edicts, fgniftie no more than 
ſomEWthat Prince doth pleaſe ro ler rhem ; thoſe Per- 
- -andple that are forced. ro Fight or pay Taxes to 1 


adingtyrant, cannot do it with mach Zzal or Con- 
ze wilage, thoſe that Fight for the - D:frnce of thi tr 
rupted aws, and for the ſecurity of their Potie;lions; 
in theF*bo are to have benefit in the good Snccels, they 
erningFight Valiantly : Where People Fight under an 
Bane#Fnequal or ryrannical Government, they Fighr 


dldly, as having no great hopes to excire rh-ir 


T ourage, whether they Conquer or are Conquer- 
of 3 | 'tis much the ſame to them ; 
are, | Q. What ns the general. ſaying concernirys tt 


lan Women ? 

en Fig'lt 4. Thar they are Mag-pies at the door, Szinrs 
| the Church,” Goats' in the Garden; Dcviis in 
2 rhe 
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the Houſe, Angels in the Streets, and Syrens in 
the Windows. 

Q. What Paſſion uw moſt prevailing over the 
Nature of Man ? 

A. Fear, of which we read, that it bath in 
one Night turned the Hair of the Head from 
black to white 5 but moſt memorable is that ex- 
ample of one, who was pretended ro be let 
Bl-od to Death, for being Blinded, and his Arms 
bound, the Chyrurgeons that were about him, 
only ſaying, How bravely he bleeds on this Arm; 
how gallantly on that, although they did nothing 
ro him ; at laſt oneſaying, Now the Blood comes 
from his very Heart ; when they came to unbind 
him, they found him lifeleſs, ſtrack ſtark Dead 
with a Panick Fear, 

Q. Why is Man called Microcoſmus, or the ht- 
tle World ? | 

A. As being the Epitome of the great Volume 
of Nature, borrowing from the Angels, Soul ; from 
the brute Animals, ſence; from Plants, Lite; 
from other Creatures, bigneſs: Bur above all ir 
feriours, is endued with that Prerogartive, of caſt 
ing up his Eyes to Heaven, to bebold the Excel 
lencies of the Creation 3 wherein other Creatures 
are deficient. 

And where all beafts look down with groveling eye, 
He gave to them looks and Majeſty, 
And will'd bim with bold face ro view the Sky. 

Q. What Art # that which makes uſe of ii 
vileſt things in the World ? 

A. Phyſick, which makes uſe of Scorpion 
Flies, Waſps, Serpents, ear-wigs, Toads, an 
ſuch-like ; nothing, though ro our apprebenbot 
never ſo ſeeming vile, bur ſeryes ro ſome 
according to that of the Poet : Then 
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There's nought ſo vile that on the Earth doth live 
But to the earth ſome ſpecial good doth give; 
the | Nor ought ſo good, but ſtrain'd from that fair uſe, 
Revolts from Vertue, ſtumbling on abuſe : 
Wi Vertue its ſelf turns Vice, being miſ-apply'd. 


EX- Q YMhether # the life of a rich covetaus Ces- 
let Þ zen, that ſwims in wealth and treaſure, caring far 
rms | none, nor beloved of any; or the life of a Country 
im, # Toman or Farmer,who lives in a Mediocrity betwixe 
m; f poverty and riches, yet content with his Eſtate ; 
hing | which of theſe two # to be preferred ? 
"mes A. Better. it is in ſolitary Woods, and in the 
vind } wild Fields ro be a Man among Beaſts, than in 
Jead | the midſt of a Peopled City, to be a Beaſt a- 
mong Men. In the homely Village art thuu 
elit} more ſafe, than in a fortified Caſtle ; the tings 
of Envy, nor the bullers of Treaſon, are never ſor 
lumeY through thoſe thin walls:Sound Health are drunk 
from Y out of the wooden Diſh, when the Cup of Gold 
Life; boyls over with Poyſon, The Country Cotrage 
ry is neicher batter'd down by the Cannon in the 
cal} time of War, nor peſtered with clamorous Suits 
xc in time of Peace. The fall of Cedars that tumble 
uh from the tops of Kingdoms, the ruin of great 
Houſes that bury Families in their overthrow, 
8eJ*[ and the noiſe of ſhipwrack that beger even ſhrieks 
in the Hearts of Cities, never ſend their terrors 
thither ; that place ſtands as ſafe from the ſhock 
of ſuch violent ſtorms, as the Bay-tree does from 
lightening. 
Q. Who are the Subjefts that pay Tribute to the 
Country Farmer. - 
A. The Meadow gives him hec- paſture, the 
Trees pay cuſtom with their Fruit, the Plough 
Fa ſends 


| 
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fends him in Corn, the Ox be{tows upcn him his 
Labour, and the Sheep Cloaths him wirh his 
VW ool. 

Q. How came thefamoyus Poet Buchanan off, when 
Travelling into Italy , he was for the freeneſs of 
bis writing, ſuſpeled of bis Relizion, and taken 
hold of by ſome of the Popes Inquiſitors ? 

A. By writing to his Holineſs this Diſtich. 

L aus tua, non tua fraus, virtus, non copia rerum, 

Scandere te fecit boc decus eximium, 

Thus E nolif bed. 
Thy praiſe not fraud ; thy vertue not thy fore 
Made thee to climb that height which we adore. 

For which Encomium he was (er at liberty, and 
being pone out of the Popes Juriſdiction, he. ſent 
his Holinels, and dehred according . to his own 
rr2e meaning, to read the lelt fame Verſes back- 
ward, which then runs thus, 

Enximinm decus hoe fecit te Scandere rerum 
200 td [aus. 
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The heighr which we adore, what made thee 
Climb? 


Ixor. verrve nor thy worth ; rather thy crime. 
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Q Hat Inſcription or Motto was that which 
Marin de Aiello fixing over. by Gate, by reaſon 
6f fale pointing of the Painter, coſt him hu 
B " rich ' 


A Para patens eſto nulli, claudaris honeſto. 
Where the Painter miſtaking himſelf, made the 
Comma 2t nult, by which it was thus : 
Gate be ovpen to nene, but ſhut cut all honeſt Men. 
The Pope riding that way, before Martin had 
corrected his infcription, raking it for a grand 
abuſe towards him, diſcharged him of his Lag» + 
, ric 


| 
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rick, = placed another in his Houſe ; who kept 
the inſcription ſtill, bur aaly added the Comma 
and made ir thus : 

Porta patens eſto, nulli claudars honeſto. 

Adding thereto. 

Ob unum punttum caret Martinus Aſelo. 
Gate open to the. good, and ſhur our none 3; 
For one poor point, all is from Martin gone. 

The like fallacy was uicd to our King Edward 
the ſeaond, who being made a Priſoner by his Re- 
bellious Subjects ; ro bis Keeper was ſent this 
Verle. 

To ſeth to ſhed King Edwards Blood, - 
Refuſe to fear, Ihold it good, 

Where his Keeper making the Comma at fear, 
when it ſhould have been ar refuſe, the unhappy 
Prince by that diſloyal Legerdemain of words, 
lot his Lite. 

Q. Which were the ten general Perſecutions fo 
famouſly known in the primitive Church ? 

A. The firſt was under Nero that bloody Per- 
ſecutor, and Enemy of Mankind, who let the 
Ciry of Rome on Fire, and ript up his Mothers Bel- 
ly to fee the place of his Conception, ann. 67; 
The ſecond was under Domitianus, ann. 96. The 
third under Trajan, ann. 100, The fourth under 
Marcus Anitoninus, ann. 167. The fifth under Se- 
veruw, ann. 195. The fixth under» Maximinu, 
ann. 237, The fſevemh under. Decius, ann. 2504 
The eigbr under Valerianus, ann. 259.: The ninth 
under Aurelzanus, 278. The: tenth under Dzocle- 
lan, ann. 293. Yer notwithſtanding the cruel 
Per{ecutions, wherein (as one of theſe- Fathers: 
writeth ) there were Murthered 5000 every day 
in the year, excepting only the firſt day of Fanua- 
F + TJ; 
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ry, yer were they like the Camomile, the more 
thcy were trod on, the thicker they grew, and 
the Blood of the Martyrs proycd to be the Seed 
of the Church. 

Q. How many were the Sybils, and what mere 
#heir Names ? . 

A. They were in number ro. »#7. 1 Perſica, 
2 Lybica, 3 Deſlphica, 4 Cumea, 5 Samis, 6 Hele- 
ſpntiaca, 7 Tiburtina, 8 Albunea, 9 Erythbres, 
lo Cumara. 

The firſt was of Perſia, called Samberta which 
among other Prophecies, ſaid, The #Yomb of the 
Virgin ſhall be the Salvation of the Gentiles. 
The fecond was of Lybia, one of her Prophe- 


. cies were, The day ſhall come that Men ſhall ſee 


he King of all living things. 

The third was Thems fir-named Delphica, be- 
cauſe ſhe was Born and Prophefied 'at Delphos ; 
where was the Oracle and Temple of Apoto; one 
of her Propheſies runs thus, a Prophet ſhalt be 
Born of aVirgin. 

The fourth was Cumea, Born at Campagnia, 
in Italy, of whom Virg:s! maketh mention in his 
Book of Aneids, who Prophefied, That God ſhould 
be Born of a Virgin, and converſe among(t Sinners. 

The fifth was called Samia, Born in the Iſle of 
Samos, which ſaid, He being rich, ſhould be Born 
of a poor Virgin ; the Creatures of the Earth ſhould 
adore him and praiſe him for ever. 

The fixth was called Helleſpontiaca, Born at 
Marmiſo in the territory of Troy, ſhe Prophefied, 
A woman ſhall deſcend of the Fews, called Mary, 
and of her ſhall be born the Son of God, his King 
dem ſhall remain for ever, A 
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The ſeventh was A%»nea, firmamed Tyburtina, 
becauſe ſhe was Born at Tybur, fifreen Miles from 
Rome ; one of her Prophefies was this, The invi/t- 
ble word ſhall be born of a Virgin, be ſhall con- 
verſe among Sinners, and ſhall of them be de- 
ſhiſed. 

The eight was Albunea, who Propheſied, The 
higbeft ſhall come from Heaven, and confirm the 
Ceuncil in Heaven, and a Virgin ſhall be ſhewed 
in the Valleys of the Deſerts. 

The ninth was the famous Erythrea, born in 
Babylon, who eſpecially Propheſfied- a great part 
of our Chriſtian Religion, in certain Verſes re- 
cited by Euſebins ; the firſt Letters of every which 
Verſes being pur rogether, make theſe words, Fe- 
ſus Chriſt, Son of God, Saviour. Thele Verles 
are tranſlated into Latin by St. Auguſtin, Lib. 11. 
Cap. 25. of The City of God, where they may be 
read at large, and are excellently well tranſlated 
by Sir Fohn Beaumont, where they may be found 
among{t his Poems. 

The tenth was called Cumana, from the name 
of the place where ſhe lived ; ſhe Propheſied, 
That be ſhould come from Heaven, and Reign here 
in poverty. 

This laſt Sibyl is affirmed to be ſhe, who wrir 
the Nine Books of the Sibyls, which were by an 
old Woman preſented to Tarquinius Superbus, de- 
manding for the fame a great ſum of Money, 
which he being unwilling to pay, the Old Wo- 
man burnt three of them before his Face, requi- 
ing as much Mony for the other fix, which being 
lenied, ſhe alſo burned three more of them, asking 
*« much for the three remaining as for the reſt ; 
t which he being amazed, gaye it, and the old 
F 5 Troz 
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Trot vaniſhed. Theie Books contained manifeſt 
Prop necies of the Kingdomof Chritt, bis Name 
his Bicth, and Death, I hey were all afterwards 
burned by the Arch-traitor S::/ico, ſo that thoſe 
Prophefies which are now extant, are only ſuch 
as are extracted out of others Writings, whereig 
mentien of them was made. a 

Q. What n the difference betwixt [; ſaying nothing, 
and doing nething * 

4. The Poet will tell y you in thele Verſes. 

Little or nothing ſaid ſoon mended #, 
But they that nothing do, do moſt amiſs. 

Q. Yhat may Law mm the abuſe thereof, fitly be 
compared unto ? 

A, Toa Ihicker of Brambles, into which by 
Tempeſt the poor . Sheep being driven from the 
Plains, come there for refuge, and loſe their 
Fleeces; or like to the Spiders Web, in which 
the little Flies are ccatchr, but the great ones break 
through with caſe. 

Q. LL 'erein did the old Romans ſhew the low 
that they bear unto Vertue ? 

A. In erecting a Temple to Honour, into 
which none could come, but. he mult firit paſs 
through the Temple of Vertue ; ro fhgnihe; that 
thoſe that trod in the paths of Jutice and Verrue, 
ſhould at lalt be crowned with Honour and Dig- 
nity. 

Q. herein conſiſts the praiſe of a Country life ? 

A. The Countty-men is thrice happy in this, 
thar he plays not with his wings in the golden 
Flames of the Court, nor {erteth his Foor into the 
bulie throngs of the City, nor runneth up and 
down, in the intricare mazes of the Law: bur 
reiting contented in the Winter to fit by a Coun 
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try Fire, and in the Summer to lay his Head 
on the green Pillows of the Earth ; where his 
Sleep is [ofr Slumbers, and his waking pleaſant 
as Golden Dreams : His higheſt ambition is to 
ger up unto the Mountains, where he thinks him- 
elf a petty King, the greateſt Trees ftanding 
trembling before him, ro do him Reverence, 
which he calleth his Nobles, on each de of him, 
he beholdeth Ranks of Oaks which he cuunteth his 
Guards, the Willows that bend ar every blaſt, he 
counteth bis Flatterers, and the Vallies humbled 
at his Feer, he termeth his Slaves. No Prince 
in the World -keeps more $kilful Mutitians, the 
Birds are his Conſort, and the Wind Inſtruments 
they play upon, yield ten thouland ſeveral runes, 

Thus doth he reſt ſecure, whileſt he doth lie, 

Too low for Envy, and for Scorn too high. 

Q. ho are the moſt proud and imperious of all 
others ? 

A. Such as have been raiſed from the Dung- 
bil ro fome Preferment, according ro' that old 
Proverb of ours, Set a Beggar on Horſe*back, and 
he will ride to the Devil; with which agreeth 
that of the Poet -: 

None looks to be accounted, 

. © More than a Beogar mounted, 

Q. What is the differenc? of Valour in ſeveral 
Perſons ? 

A. Some are. truly Valorous, and thoſe are 
ſuch who will nobly. Engage in a juſt quarrel ; 
Others are Cowardly Valcrous, to which alludeth 
the Proverb, Make a Coward Fight, and le will 
kill the Devil, and to this purpoſe we have a $16- 
ry of a Gentleman rharkepr a Welt-man ro bis 
Man : Ir fo fortuned, that as they rid avroad 
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they were fer on by two Thieves ; The Gentle- 
man defended himſelf for a good ſpace, while his 
Man ſtood till looking on, bur offering no help 
to his Maſter : Ar length the Gentleman having 
received ſome Wounds, was forced to yield, and 
deliver up his Money tothe Thieves, and withal, 
requeſted them, that fince his Man would not 
Fight, he yer might receive ſome of the blows, 
and therefore defired them to give him three or 


four good ſtroaks over the Back : This was no ' 


ſooner defired, bur as readily granted, and as 
ſoon performed : Bur Taffy feeling the ſmart of 
the blows, bis welch Blood was ſoon up, he thun- 
ders lightning and revenge upon them, diſarms 
one of the Thieves, and with his Sword deeply 
wounds the other, ſo that in alitnle ſpace they 
both became the objects of his Mercy, the Money 
they received is re-delivered, and upon their 


knees they ask pardon. The third are ſuch as | 


are only Valiant in their Drink; of which laft 
the Poer thus writes : 

Whe only in his Cups will fight, s like, 

A Clock that muſt be oy['d well ere it firiks. 

Q. How many veins are there in the Body of 4 
Man ? 

A. As many as there are days in the Year, ac- 
cording as it is ſer down in this Verſe. 

For. that in us all things may vain appear 3 

We have a Vein for every day in the year. 

Q. How many Bones are there tm a perfect 
Man * 

A. 284. which are thus fingly collected ; in 
the Head forty nine, in the Breaſt fifty ſeven, in 
the Arms and Hands fixty one, in the Feet fxty 3 


in all 284. according 10 the Poer, 
The 


the 
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The Bones which do ſupport our earthly Tower, 

Are numbered two hundered eighty four. 

Q. How many Teeth hath a Man, according to 
the Poets. 

A, Sunt homini denrtes triginta duo comedentes, 

The Grinders which in time are ſaid to ceaſe, 

Are numbred thirty two at beſt increaſe. 

Q. Which were the moſt famous Tyrants im their 
time ? 

A. 1. Nero, a Heathen Roman Emperor, who 
commanded Rome to be ler on fire, and then ac- 
cuſed the Chriſtians for doing it, he alſo moſt 
unnaturally cauſed his Mothers Belly to be ripr 
up, that he might fee the place of his Conception. 

2, Caligula, another Roman Emperor, who 
wiſhed that all the People of Reme had bur one 
Neck, that he might itrike it off at a blow. 

3. Phalars, a Tyrant of Aprigentum in Sicily, 
for whom Peri//us made a Brazen Bull, into which, 
thole who he intended to Torture were put, a 
Fire being made under it, the extreamiry of the 
Heat, caufing them to roar out, made the Brazen 
Statne to bellow like a Bull 3 the Tyrant (only 
juſt in this) cauſing Peri//us ro hanſel it firſt him- 
ſelf, upon which Ovid thus writes. 

Nee enim lex juſt ior ulla, 
Quam necy Artifices arte perire ſua, 
Moft jult it is, a Man ſhould be tormented, 

With that which firſt his cruel wit invented, 

4. Dionifius, a King of Sicily, whoſe Tyran- 
nies were fo odious, that there were continual ex- 
ecrations poured on him, only one old Woman 
prayed for his Life, who being asked the cauſe, 
made anſwer, that ſhe knew his Grand-father to 


have been bad, and aftcr by Prayers they had 
obtained 
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obtained hiz Dcath, bis Son luccceded far work 


thanche Father : ey after their Curies had allo 
prevailed over him, came the prelent I yrant, 
worle than either, for whole Lite lhe was relol- 
ved to pray, leſt atcer his deceale the Devil him- 
ſelt ſhould come amongtr them. 
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110 The New Help to Diſcourſe, 
obtained his Death, his Son ſucceeded far worſe 
than the Father : and after their Curſes had alſo 
prevailed over him, came the ' preſent Tyrant, 
worle than either, for whoſe Life ſhe was reſol- 
ved to pray, leſt afcer his deceale the Devil him- 
ſelf ſhould come among (it them. 

Q- Phy do great Perſons bear themſelves up high 
over their inferiors, ſeeing we are all made of one 
mould ? 

A. Becauſe roo much familiarity breeds con- 
rempr, the Eagle ſcorns ro meddle with the Kite, 
the Lyon with the Mouſe; to contend with an 
ignoble Enemy is an act inglorious, and ro con- 
quer them, aimolt as much diſhonor, as by them 
to be overcome, 

Q. Wherefore do the Fews break, the Glaſs in 
which the Bride, and Brideproom drink. 

A. To admonith them that all things in this 
World are rtranfirory and brittle as the Glaſs, 
and therefore they muſt be moderate in their plea- 
{ure and defire, 

NO. What cuſtom had they of Bxortia #n Greece ? 
concerning the marriage of their Daughters ? 

A. When the Bride waz carried home to her 
berrothed Husband, they uſed to t urn before the 
door the Axel-rree of the Coach in 'which ſhe 
came chither ; giving © her by that Ceremony to 
underſtand, that ſhe muſt reſtrain her ſelf from 
gadding abroad, and that being now joyned to 
an 'Huzband, ſhe muſt frame her elf ro live and 
rarry with him, without any thought of depar- 
tare. 

Q. herein is a good Wife compared to a Snail.? 

A. Becauie ſhe carries ber Houſe on her head, 
bur a bad wife makes her Husband beaded like a 
Snail, I 
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Thnogy. not which lead. moſt unnatural lives, 
Horn- headed Husbands, or light wag-tail d Wines. 
Q. Whether is better, Wealth or Wit ? 

A. This may be reſolved by ſeveral circum- 
ſtances, that fally is the hatefulleſt rhing in the 
World ; a Man without Wiſdom is bur a mo- 
ving block, and though adorned with golden 
Trappings, his long Ears will! ſhew him to be 
an Als ; for folly in a Man's Breaſt, like the ſin 
of Murther, will not be hid, 

Q. Why do rich Men love mire fervently than 
poor Men 2? 

A. Though ſome do ſay, that in Love there # 
no lack, yet when once Wealth, Loves fuel is 
ſpent, we oftentimes ſee Love thereby is allo ex- 
tinguiſh'd, according to that of the Poer : 

Love #s maintain'd by V/ealth when all # ſpent, 

Adverfity then breeds the diſcontent. 

Q. What four things be thoſe that be grievous 
to ones Eye-ſiobt. 

A. 1. Smoke our of the moi't Wood. 

2. Wind in a Storn 

3. An empry Purſe. 

4. To ſee our Enemies fortunate, and our 
Frienes unhappy. 

Q! oy d:d Apelles paint Cupid with- theſe 
words, Spring-titme and Winter * 

C By theſe rwo Seaſons, he repreſenteth the 
Proſperities and Advertfirtes that wait on Lovers. 

Q. Why do they uſe to paint Cupid bare-head- 
ed * 

A. To fignifie, that berwixt true Levers there 
Pould be nothing covered or concealed, 

Q What are the attendants on L ove ? 

A. 
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A. Pleaſure , Travel , Sweer, Bitter, War, 
Peace, Life and Dearth. 

Q. What are the Foys of Love ? 

A. Plays, Sweer Sleeps, Soft Beds, Raviſhing 
Mufick, Rich Perfumes, Delicious Wines, Coſ- 
ly Banquets, Wanton Refreſhing, and ſuch other 
ſofr and raviſhing contents. 

Q. Why do the Poets beſtow Arrows upon Cupid? 

A. To figniftie how deſperately Love wounds, 

Q. iy are the Lips moveable ? 

A. For the forming the Voice and Words. 

Q. Why do ſome Stammer and ſome Liſp ? 

A. By reaſon of the ſhrinking of the Sinews, 
which are corrupred by Flegm. 

Q. Why are we colder after Dinner than before ? 

A. Becauſe that the natural heart retireth to the 
Stomach to further Digeſtion. 

Q. What reply was made to him that ſaid he did 
not uſe to give the Wall to every Nox comb. 

A. Bur I do Sir, and ſo gave him the Wall. 

Q. What are the outward Signs of the Body, to 
judge of the inward diſp)ſition of the Mind ? 

A. A Head tharp, and high crown'd, imports 

an ill affeted Mind, talneſs of Starure, dulneſs of 
Wir, little Eyes, a large Conſcience, great Ears 
a kin to Midas, an Aſs, ſpacious Breaſted, long 

Liv'd, ſmooth Brows, without Sorrow, Liberali- 

ty, a beautiful Face, denotes the beft Complexi- 

on, ſoft Fleſh, ro be the moſt apr and. wile to 

Conceive. 

Q. MHhat will never be out of Faſhion ? 

A. The gerring of Baſtards. 

Q. 7:y do ſome Men love Wenches better then 

their ves ? 

A. Becauſe Rolen Pleaſure ſeems ſweeteſt, 
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Q. Why are VVomen ſmoother then Men ? 

A. Becauſe they have the helps Nature, to 
expel thoſe ſuperfluities, that remain in Men. 

Q. What People are thrſe that have but one day 
and one Night in their Tear, 

A. Thole that live under the Pole Artic : For 
the Sun never riſeth in the Horizon rwenty four 
degrees, nor comes under, ſo they have fix Signs 
above and fix beneath ir. 

Q. Hhat (aid the Fellow to the Chandler that 
had a groſi of Candles ſtolen from him ? 

A. Take nor your loſs to Heart friend, there 
is no queſtion bur they will be brought to light. 

Q. VVhat # the Myſtery of Greatneſs. 

A. To keep Inferiors ignorant. *Tis alſo an 
Engine in Prieſt-craft ro keep the People Igno- 
rant, which they term the Mother of Devorton, 
and inſtead of ſetting Matters difficulr, ro be un- 
derſtood in a clear light, they fold them up in 
Myſtery ; *tis the like in roo many, in Quacky, 
Lawyers, Phyſicians, &c, to draw more Money 
to their own Pockets. 

Q. VVhy do ſome Mens Hair curle ? 

A. Becauſe of the hor and dry temperament 
of their Perſons. 

Q. VV hy do gelded animals grow more fat than 
others > 

A. Becauſe they do nor loſe their better Hu- 
mours in following the Females. 

Q. VVby ſhould a Man chuſe a little wife ? 

A. Becauſe too much of one thing is good for 

Q. VVhat ſaid the Lady to the Gentleman, that . 
often uſed that Proteſtation, that he would Pawn 
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A.” She defired him to brigg another Pawn, for 


ſhe greatly feared chat was forfeited already. by 
Q. VVhy doth one gape when another gapes ? oe | 
A. There is no other reaſon to be given, bur 3 


thar of a Sympathy of Imagination, when ano» Rive 
ther Man gapes. : 


Q. VVhy do we ſee our Breaths in the VVinter . 


| that 

and not in the Summer ? [aid 
Fa - a 8 I a. 

A. Becaule in the Summer the exterior air is 
more ſudril, and our Breath fpreads with ſuch Ma 


an atrenuation, that ut cannot be perceived ;. ta 
whereas in the Winter, the Air being more thick W 
and groſs, it keeps ir ſelf- more united in its Iſs 


Ing © refit the coldnels of the Air. Ae 
©. Vlhy u the Language of a Scold moſt mu- _ - 
Ong * : {ror 
A. Becauſe no Man in his Wits will tarry to j 
hear her. obs 
Q. VVhoſe Cock, whoſe Dog, whoſe ſervant ma). — 
be kept at the cheapeſt rate? | ad 


4A. The Millers Cock, the Bucchers Dog, and ha 


the Inn-keepers Servant. ( 

Q. VVVhat ſaid the Tylor to his Man when he Ve 

/ fell througo the Rafters of the, Houſe ? - 
A. He liked a fellow that went through” with 

his work. "0p 


Q. V//rat ſaid the Captain when hy Leg ta 

* q ; 

ſhat off. and they cryed for a Chyrurgern 7 
A. No Chyrurgeon, {ſays he, a Carpemet, a 
Carpenter, B 


Q VVhat ſaid one that perceived a Fellow . 
Bedlam more diſtraRed than the reft ; Sir, were not 
you ever Married ; ' | 

4. Married quoth he, looking {edfailly upon def 


him, 1 was never yet ſo mad. 
” Q 
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0. V/nhat ſaid the fellow that had loſt one of 
ls Ears for his former Fatt, and was, for another 
'Ua Crime condemned to loſe the other ?. 

A. What a pox, faid he, am 1 bound to find 
Ears for every Setlions. 

Q. VVhat anſwer did the Taylor's Boy give tohim, 
that when be preſented him with his Maſters Bill, 
ſaid, that he was not arunning atvay ? | 

A. That thovgh he were not running away, his 
Maſter muff, if he paid him nor. 

Q. VVhat arfwer was given to him, that diſſmwa- 
ded one from marryins a wife, becauſe ſhe was no 
wijer 7 
: 4. I defire ſaid he, my wife ſhould have no 

gi rore wit, then to be able to diſtinguiſh my Bed 
from another Man's. 


y O. \V/Vhy do we Sleep better on the Right ſide 
14) than on the Left C , 
A. Becaule the Lungs, do then lie more remote, 
|} and cover the Heart, which is on that fide under 
nd , 
the Pap. % 
2; 0. Vihy ' are women ſaid to be the meaker 
Veſſ-1s. 
" A. Becauſe there are ſo many of them crack. 
. Q. VVhat ſaid the Gentleman to the Thief, when 
4 he was wak'd by chance, and heard him breaking in'? 
A. My Friend, it ts your bt courle, to rarry 
J till an hour or rwn. hence, for I am now 2a wake. 
Q. VVhat anſirer a1drhg' poor Schollar give to the 
D: Beygar, that ſaid he had a Licenſe to Berg ? 
b: A. That Lice he might have, bur Sence he had 
þ "one, to beg of a poor Schollar. , 
A Q. Can you in fer words give'an illufttation or 


deſcription of the Body ? 
A. 
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A. Yes,the Body is the dwelling of the Soul, the 
eyes are the Windows of the Soul, rhe Brows, the 
Portals of the Mind, the Ears the interpreters of 
ſounds, the Lips, the Leaves of the Month, the 
Hands, the work-men of the Body, the Heart the 
Receptacle of Life, the Lungs the Bellows of the 
Air, the Stomach, the orderer of Meat, the Bones. 
the Strengtheners, and the Legs the Columns of 
the Body. 

Q. VVhy do drunken Men think that all thingy 
turn round about them ? 

A. Becauſe the Spirits that ſerve the Sight, are 
mingled with the Vapours of the Drink ; which 
with roo mach hear, cauſes the Eye to be conti- 
nually moving. 

Q. VVherefore are the Morning Studies beſt ? 

A. Becauſe the Spirits are more free after their 
repoſe, and the Brain and Organs of the Body,are 
diſcharged of rhe Fumes and Vapours that ariſe 
from nouriſhmenr, the digeſtion being finiſhed, 

Q. In what place of Europe # it where Barrel. 
are ſo much preferred before the Bar ? 

A. Hamburg in Germany, in which Town are 
777 Brewers, and but one Lawyer : The reaſon 
why there is ſuch a diſproportion between the 
ne!mber of Brewers and Lawyers, is becauſe their 
differences are ſooner divided over a Can than by 
courſe of Law : Thus ſtrong Beer which in ſome 
Countries breeds quarre[s, here ends them, and 
where ſtrife ceaſeth, there is little need of the Law* 
yer. [t is here thar Trade and Manufactures are en- 
couraged, the Cuſtoms are not one tenth part of 
thoſe in England, and they value one Induſitriqus 
Trader, or Ingenuons Artificer more than ten 
Lawers, Phyſicians, or Apothecaries, which oo 
a), 
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ſay, bring not ſo much Advantage to their State, 
as Traders and ManfuaCturers do ;1t were happy 
if England would imitate them in this laſt, and 
Compole their differences by Neighbourly Arbi- 
trations. 

Q. VVhat Man of all others # moſt worldly mi- 
ſerable ? 

A. He who havipg once fat on the trop of For- 
tunes wheel, is after by the blind Goddeſs broughr 
to want and penury, according to that of the 
Poer, 

Adverſity burts none, but only ſuch, 
VVhom whiteſt Fortune dandied has too much, 

Q. VVho is the Father of all lies and untruths? 

A. We read in the Scripture that the Devil is 
the Father of lies, ro which we may add as a fe- 
cond cauſe, wide mouth'd tatling Fame, accor- 
ding to that of the Poer. 

Error by error, tales by tales great grew ; 
As Snow-balls do, by rouling to and fro. 
To whichalſo we may add that of Ov:d. 

The thing falſe told, grows great as it would burſt, 

And every one adds ſecond to the firſt. 

Q. VVhat # the Charafter that one groeth in his 
cenſure of ſeveral Kings in Europe ; 

A. That the Emperor of Germany, is R-x Re- 
gum ; becauſe he kaic under him ſuch a number 
of Reguls, or free Princes ; the King of Spain, 
Rex Hominum, becauſe of his Subjects reaſonable 
Obedience ; the King of France, Rex Aſmorum, 
becauſe of their infinire Taxes and Impofitions 
and rhe King of England, Rex Diabolorum, be- 
cauſe of his Subjects ofren Inſurreftions againſt, 
and Depoſitions of their Princes. Yer theſe ry- 
mulcuous Actings, are rather to be aſcribed r- the 

rbi- 
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Arbitrary proceedings of many of thoſe Kings, 
who by evil inſinuations of Court-flatterers have 
gone beyond the limirs of the Laws (which with 
Engliſh-men are accounted lacred ) as King Fohn, 


. Henry III. Edward IL. Richard II. Fames 1], 


Theſe Kings carrying on their illegal incroach- 
ments by bad Miniſters and force ; have been 
brought ar laſt, either ro forego their incroach- 
ments, and to ſuffer thoſe their evil Miniſters to 
be puniſhed by the Laws, or to be depoſed them- 
ſelves : Bar thole Kings that paſſed by theſe Flat- 
rerers and evil Minilters, and Ruled by the 
known Laws, as Henry I. Edwardl. Edward 11. 
Henry V. and Queen Elizabeth, were the molt 
forrunare and redoubred Princes abroad.,. and 
moſt endeared and beloved at home. And no 
People-in the World are more prodigal and free 


of their Blood and Eſtates for the Service of the. 


King that Ruleth according to the Laws: And 
thus they have hicherto prelerved their Laws and 
Liberties, whereby they are the freeſt People in 
Europe. 

Of the River Nilus #n Egypr. 

It is uncertain where this famous River hath is 
Head or Fountain,. whether in the Mountain of 
the Moon, or the Lake Zembre in rh1iopia inte- 
r40r : Bur certain 1t is, that it runneth in one conti- 
nual Channel, rill it waſteth the mid-land of 
AE7ypt, havirg in the mean ſpace ſeveral Cata- 
racts, which is a grear fall of the waters that 
maketh ſuch a hideous noiſe, as not only deaferh 
the By-dwellers, bur rhe Hills alſo ſhake with the 
ſound, as Lucan hath ir. 

Cunia trenunt unds, © mult» murmure montes, 

Spumens invitth albeſcit flutibu amnis, 
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The noiſe the Mountains ſhakes, who roar in ſpight, 
Toſee th! unvanquiſht waves cloath d all in white, 
Before it raketh its inffux into the Sea, it di- 
viderh it ſelf into (even Channels or Mouths, 
namely, 1. Heracleoticum, 2. Bolveticum, 3. Scha- 
nitium, 4. Patinicum, 5. Menaeſium, 6, Camiti- 
cum, 7. Pelyſizcum. This Nilus from the 15 
day of Zune, {welleth above his Banks the ſpace 
of forry days, and in as many more, gathereth 
his waters again 19 their proper bounds. It it 
fow not 19 the height ot fifteen Cubirs, then the 
Ezrth is deficient 1n her increaſe for want of mot- 
fture 3 and if the waters furmount the ſuperticies 
of the Earth, more than ſeventeen Cubits, then 
like a drunken Man it cannot produce 1ts natural 
Operations, as having its Stomach (as it were ) 
ver-laid, and furcharged with roo much Liquor: 
Bur if the mean be granted, no Country can 
brag of ſuch abundance ; whereof the aforeſaid 
Lucan, 
Terra ſuis contenta bonts, non indigina mortis, 
Aut Fovis, in ſolo tanta eſt fiducia Nils. 
The Earth content with its own wealth, doth 
crave, 
No Foreign Mars nor Jove himſelf ; they have 
Their hope's alone in Nz/us franful wave. 
During this Inundarion, the Beaſts and Cattel 
live on the Hills, and in the Towns, to which 
they are before hand driven; and there are ill 
the decreaſe of the waters foddered. As for the 
Towns and Villages, they ſtand all on the rops of 
the Hills, and at the rime of the Flood appear like 
lo many Iſlands ; Commerce and Emtercourſe is 
not a'jor diminiſhed, for imall Boars ſupply rhe 
places of Horſes and Cammels, tranſporting ſafe» 
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120 The New Help to Diſcourſe. 
ly and ſpeedily rhe Marker-men and their Com- 
modities from one Town to another, Now be 
fides the fertility, the ſecond Commodity ariſeth 
from this Inundation of the Nz/e, viz. the health 
it bringeth with ir; for the Plague which here 
ofren miſerably rageth, upon the firſt day- 6 
the Flood doth initantly ceaſe, infomuch that 
whereas 500 die in Cairo the day before, rhe day 
following there dyeth not one ; a third ſtrange» 
neſs in this River is, that keeping irs waters to0- 
gether, ir changeth the Colour of the Sea, farther 
into the Mediterranean than the Sea can rhence be 
diſcerned. A fourth Miracle is, that not in fruit © 
only, but in producing live Creatures alſo, it 8 
even to wonder fruicful, according to Ovid: A 
Namque ubi diſcernit madides ſeptemfluw agro; | 
Nilus, © antiquo, ſua flumina redidit alveo ; 


Plurima Cultores verſis animalia plebis on 
TIaveniunt end 

For when the ſeven Mouth'd Nile the Fields for 
ſakes, ani 


And to his ancient Channel him betakes, Fn. 
The Tillers of the Ground live Creatures find I ": 
Of ſundry ſhapes, th Mud that's lefr behind. ed 
This River is in length almoſt 3000 Miles, be 
ing the only River of £gypt,: and is for its varie- Þ ?© 
ries ſufficiently-famons all the World oyer. 
Of the Fortunate Iſlands. _ 


The Air of thoſe Iſlands 33 reporred ro be of that K 
Gngular remperature, and the Earth of thar fruit - 


fulneſs, that the Husbandmen have their Harvelt 
in March and April. Here all good things do a Y 
bound uſeful or delightful for the Life of Man, 
plenty of Fruits, ftore of Grapes, the Woods, 
and Hedges bringing forth excellent hopes 
the 
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their own accord. The Graſs being Mowed 


Jown, in five days ſpace will grow up to the 
engch of a Cubir ; the Ground is lo fertil, ar 


Chriſtmas they have Summer, and all Fruits ripe. 


The Earth yields her Fruit five or fix times a 
year 3 the mountains are always beautified with 
variety of Flowers, the Trees and Hedge-rows 
evermore Green, Dame Flora hath here her con - 
tinual habitation, and Ceres therein a continual 
Manſion : In their ſowing every two Grains bring 
forth a thouſand. 

Q. How many Kings did formerly Reign in theſe 
Countries, whereof our now redoubted Sovcraign 
King William the Third # Monarch ? 

A. In England it (elf were ſeven, during the 
time of the Saxon Heprarchy ; which were, 

1. The Kingdom of Kent, containing Kent 
only, begun by Hergiſt the Saxon Caprain, and 
ending in Ba/dred, having a Succeſſion of cighreen 
Kings, and the continuance of two hundred forty 
and rwo years. 

2, The Kingdom of the Sourh-Saxons, contain- 
ing Suſſex and Surrey, begun by Hella, and cnd- 
ed in Aldine: having a Succefion of Seven Kings, 
and the continuance of one hundred and rwelve 
years. 

3. The Kingdom of the Eaſt-Ang/es, contain- 
ing Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridge-ſhire, begun 
by Uffa, and ended in Edmond the Martyr ; the 
Kings thercof, were in number ſeventeen, and the 
continuance of rhe Kingdom three hundred ſeven- 
ty fix years. 

4. The Kingdom of the Northumbers, conrain- 
Ing Tork-ſhire, Lanca-ſhire, Richmond-ſhire, Diur- 
bam, Cumberland, Weſtmorland, Northumber{and, 
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and (oO to Edenburgh, begun by Ida the Saxon, 
and continued under the Succetlion of twenty 
three Kings, when it was ſubdued by the Danes, 
having laſted four hundred and nine years. 

5. The Kingdom of the Eaſ?-Saxons, contain- 
ing Eſſez and Middleſex, begun by Sebere and 
ended in Suthred ; was governed by ſeventeen 
Kings, and laſted two hundred ninety three 
years. 

6. The Kingdom of Mercia, containing Hunt- 
ington-ſhire, Buckingham-ſhire , Bedford-ſhire 
Hartford-ſhire, Rutland, Northampton, Leiceſter, 
Lincoln, Nottingham, Darby, Worceſter, War- 
wick, Stafford, Cheſter, and Shrop-ſhire ; It be- 
gun by Penda, and ended in Cenolple, having a 
Succeitfon of eighteen Kings, and continued about 
two hundred and ten years. 

7. The Kingdom of the Weſt-Saxons, contain- 
ing, Cornwall, Devon-ſhire, Somerſet-ſhire, Wilt- 
ſhire, Hamp-ſhire, Dorſet-ſhire, and Berk: ſhire ; 
begun by Cerdicus, and in proceſs of time, Cor- 
quered all rhe other fix ; Egbert the ſeventeenth 
King hereof being ſole Monarch of all England ? 

In Wales was three Kingdoms, viz. North 
wales, Powiſlland and South-wales. 

' I, North-wales contained the Shires of Maric 
neth, Denbigh, Flint, Carnarvan, and the Ifle of 
Angleſey ; it had a Succeſſion of eleven Kings, 
and continued for the ſpace of four handred and 
five years. 

2. Pomiſland containing Montgomery, the gre” 


ter part of Radnor-ſhire, and part of Shrop-ſhire, | 


this was but a ſmall Kingdom, and was in part 


tributary to the Princes of North- wales. 
3. South: 
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3. South-wales, which contained the Shire of 
Brecknock, Carmarthen, Glamorgan, Pembroke, 
and Cardigan, it was governed by ten ſeveral 
Princes, and maintained its liberty about the ſpace 
of three hundred years. 

In Ireland were five Kingdoms, which are 
now the ſame which we term the five Provinces, 
VIZ. 

4 Munſter, containing the Counties of Kerry, 
Waterford, Deſmond, Cork, Tepperary, and Holy- 
Croſs, 

4 Connaught, divided into the Counties of 
Maio , Twomonad, Galwey, Slego, Reſcoman, and 
Letrim. 

3. Uiſter, containing the Counties Louth, Ca- 
fan, Fermanog, Down, Mcinaghan, Armach, An- 
trim, Tir-connel, Colran, and Tiroen. 

4. Meth, divided into the Counties of E:ſt- 
Mee, Weſt-Meth, and Lono-ford. 

5. Lemſter, containing the Counties of K3zl- 
kenny, Caterlogh, Kildare, King's: County, Queens- 
County, Mexford, and Dublin. 

Scotland had formerly two Kings, whereof one 
was of the Scots, the other of the Picts : Beſides 
theſe, there was a King of the Iſles of Scorland, 
and one of the Ike of Man, and Henry the fixrh 
creared Henry Beauchamp Earl of Warwick, King 
of the Iſle of Meipht : So that Reckoning ſeven 
Kings in England, three in Wales, five in Ireland, 
two 1n Scotland, and three in the other Iſlands, 
and you will fiad the whole number to amount to 
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A DWeourſe of Wonders, Foreign and Domeſtiok, 
And firſt of Foreign. 
AN Artizanin the Town of Noremburg in Ger- 
many, made a wooden Eagle, which when 
the Emperor Maximilian was coming thither, 
fiewa quarter of a Mile out of the Town to meet 
| him; and being come to the place where he was, 
| turned back of its own accord, and accompani- 
ed him hometo his lodging. 
2, There is a Lake about Armach in Ireland, Þ * 
| into which if one thruſt a piece of wood, he ſhall Y * 
find - that part which remaineth in the mud eon- 
verted to Iron ; and that which continueth in the 
water, turned ro a wher-ſtone, 
3. The Hill Ana in Sicily, which continual- 
ly vomiteth forth flames of Fire, to the aftoniſh- 
ment of all beholders. The reaſon of thek 
flames (as is conjectured ) is the abundance of 
Brimſtone contained in the Bofom of this Hill, 
which is blown by the Wind, driving in at the 
chaps of the Earth, as by a pair of Bellows, 
through which chinks allo there is continually 
more Fuel added to the Fire, the very warer ad- 
miniſtring an operative vertue to the combuſtible 
marrer ; as we ſee that water caſt on Coals in the 
i} Smiths Forge doth make them burn the more. 
| The reaſon of this flame is thus rendered by the 
witty Ovid in his Metamorphoſis. 
Ita bituminea rapiunt incendia vices, 
| Luteaque exigun ardeſcunt Sulphura flamms, 
Atque ubi terra cibos alimentaque debita flammse 3 
Non dabit, abſumptis, per longum virsbus annum. * 
Naturaque ſuum wutrimentum deerit edaci 5 
.Non fecit Kna famem, deſertaque deſeget ignis. 
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A Roſin Mould theſe fiery Flames begin, 

And Clayie Brimitone aids the Fire within; 

Yer when the {lymy foyl conſumed, ſhall 

Yield no more Food to feed the Fire withal 

And Nature ſhall reſtrain her nouriſhment, 

The Flame ſhall ceaſe, hating all Famiſhmenr, 

4. A Lake in Erhiopia ſuperior, of which who- 
ſoever drinketh, either falleth immediately mad, 
or is for a long time troubled with a drowfinels ;- 
of whichthe aforeſaid Ovid thus reciteth, 
AEthiopeſque Lacus quos fiquis faucibus haufit 
Aut furit, aut patitur mirum gravitate ſoporem, 

Who doth not know the /AE:hiopan Lake, 

Whoſe waters he that drinks his thirſt ro flake, 

Either growth mad, or doth his Soul oppreſs 

With an unheard of drowfineſls. 

5. The three wonders.of which Spain boaſtevh, 
viz. 

m A Bridge over which the water flows that 
is uſed to run under all other Bridges. 

2. A City compaſſed with Fire, which is called 
Madrid, by reaſon of the Wall that 1s all of 
Flints invirons it rovtind abour, 

3. Another Bridge on which continually feed 
ten thouſand Cartle, the River Gadiana which 
hath his Head in the Mountain Seira Molina, 
afterwards runneth under ground the ſpace of 
fifreen Miles ; the like doth the River Lycws in 
Anatolia according to Ovid ; 

$io ubi terreno Lycus eſt epotts biatu, 
Exfilit procul hine, alienoque renaſcatur ore. 
So Lycus ſwallowed by the gaping ground, 
Ar a new Mouth far off is riſing found. 

6. The Tomb of Mauſolws, built by his Wife 
Artiniſia Queen of Halicarnaſſu, accounted one 
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of the Worlds ſeven wonders ; it being five and 
rwenty Cubirs high, and ſupported by fix and 
thirty curious Pillars, of which thus writerh the 
witty Poet Martial. 
Aere nam vacuo pendentia Maiuſol24, 
Laudibus immodicis Caris ad aſftra ferunt, 
The Mauſolza hanging in the Sky, 
The Men of Caria's praiſes Deite. 


7. The Temple of Diana at Ephbeſw ; ac- | 


counted allo one of the worlds ſeven wonders, it 
was two hundred years in building, being four 
hundred twenty five Foot long, and two hundred 
twenty broad : Suſtained with a hundred twenty 
ſeven Pillars of Marble, ſevepty Foot high ; where- 
of twenty ſayen were not curiouſly Graven, and 
all the reſt of Marbſe poliſhr. Ir was Fired ſeven 
times, and laſtly by Heroftratus, the ſame night 
1in which A/cxander the great was born ; which 
made the Poets lay, that Diana, who was the 
Goddeſs of Midwifery, was ſo bufie at the Birth 
of that great potentare, thar ſhe had no time to 
gefend her own Temple. 

8. The Pyramis of Ezypt, reckoned alſo for 
one of the worlds ſeven wonders, which hath 
our-lived devouring time 3. they were builr nigh 
to the City of M:mphi:, whereof two are molt 
famous ; the firſt and greateſt was built by Cleops 


a Sing of that Counrry, who ih the work em- | 


ployed a hundred thouſand. Men the ſpace of 
twenty years. The Baſis of which Piramid con- 
rained in Circuit fixty Acres of Ground, and 


was in height a thouſand Foor, being made all of ] 


Marble. 
This work was begun of ſach a prodigious vaſt- 
els, that King Cleops wanted Money to _ the 
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ſame, whereupon (as Herodotus writeth) he pro- 
ſtitured his Daughter to all Commers, by which 
diſhoneſt - means he perfected his Building, and 
ſhe beiides the Money due to her Father, exacted 
of every Man that had the uſe of her Body, one 
Stone : Of whom ſhe got ſo many, that with 
them ſhe made the ſecond Piramid, almoſt equal 


ro the firſt, 
9. A Tree in Mexico in America, called Mete, 


| which they plant and dreſs as we do our Vines. 


It hath forty kind of Leaves, which ſerve for 
many uſes ; for when they be tender, they make 
of them Conſerves, Paper, Flax, Mantles, Mats, 
Shooes, Girdles, and Cordage. On thefe Leaves 
grows certain Prackles, fo ſtrong and ſharp, thar 
they nſe them inſtead of Saws ; from the Root of 
this Tree cometh a Juyce like unto Syrup, whith 
if you ſettle it, will become Honey, 1f you purifie 
it, it will become Sugar: You may alſo make 
Wine and Vinegar of it. The Rinde roaſted, 
healeth hurts and ſores; and from the rop-boughs 
iſueth a Gum, whick is an excellent Antidote 
againit Poyſon. 

io. A Tree in the Iſles of Orcades in Scotland, 
near the Sea-ſfide, that beareth a Fruit which 
cropping on the dry Land, putrifies away and 
turns to nothing 3 bur falling into the water, be- 
comes a living Creature like unto a Duck. 

And by this means as Authors they bave ſe'd, 
A Soland Gooſe # hatched up and bred. 

11. The River Styx in Arcadia, which for is 
poyfonous Nature, the Poets feigned ro be the 
River of Hell ; on which plyed Charon the Fer- 
riman, whoſe deſcription take thus from the 


Poec. 
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Charon grim Ferriman theſe ſtreams doth guard 
Ugly, naſty, bis huge hairy beard 
Knit up in Elf-locks ; ftaring fiery ey'd, 

With robe on beaſtly ſhoulder hung knotty'd. 


12. Near unto a Lake where once ſtood the Ci- | 


ties of Sodom and Gomorrah, grow certain Trees, 
which bear Apples in colour, and ſhew like unto 
Ge!d, bur being touched, fall ro Aſhes, 

13. The Phils a People of Lybya, of ſo vencs 
mous a Nature, that they would Poyſon a Sneke; 
infomuch that when their Wives were delivered, 
they would throw their Children amongſt a Herd 
of Serpents, ſuppoſing that Child to be borpg. of 
an adultrous Bed, the very ſmell of waoſe Body 
would not drive away a whole-brood of the like 
poiſonous Vermia. 

O'her Forraign Wonders. 

It is Recorded by Guticciardine, L. Vives, Eraf- 
mis, and Doctor Hey/lin in h's Micrecoſmus how 
that Margaret Siſter to Eail Flory, the Fourth of 
of Holla ad, being the age of farty two years, 
broughr forth ar one Birth three hundred fxty 
three Children, whereof half were Males, half 
Females, and the odd one an Hermophrodite: 
They were Chrittened in two Baſons at the Church 
cf Leoſdunen, by Guido ſuffragan to the Biſhopof 
Utrecht, who named the Males Fohns, the Fe- 


males E/izabeths ; 211 which immediately after | 


died, and with them their Mother, the Baſons 
are yet to be ſeen in the aforefaid Church. 
There runneth a ſtory concerning.this miracu- 
tous accident, how that a certain poor Beggar 
Woman with rhree Twin-Children came to this 
Countefſes door, and begged an Alms of her, 
which ſhe net only Jdepycd, bur alſo called her 
Har- 
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Harlos and Strumpet ; telling her withal, it was 
impoſſible ſhe ſhould have ſo many by one Man ; 
which this Beggar hearing, beſought God, who 
knew her Innocency, ro manifeſt it unto her, 
by giving her ſo many at one Birth by ber Hus- 
band, as there are days in the year; which fell 
out accordingly. 

Much to this purpoſe is the ſtory of one Fer- 
mentruds, wife to Iſenbardus, Earl of Altorſe in 
Suavia 3 which Counteſs grievouſly accuſed one 


| of her Neighbour Women of adultery, and had 


her puniſhed, becauſe ſhe had nor long before been 
delivered of fix Children at a Birth, Ir fortuned 
that ſhe her ſelf, her Husband being abroad in 
the Fields, was delivered at one Birth of twelve 
Children all Males, ſhe fearing the like infamous 
puniſhment, which by her in{tigation- had been 
inflicted on the former Woman , commanded 
the Nurſe to kill eleven of them 3 The Nurſe go- 


. Ing to execute the will of her Miftreſs, was mer by 


ber Lord, then returning homeward ; He de- 
manded what ſhe carried in her Lap ? She an- 
ſwered, Puppies ; He defired to ſee them, ſhe de- 
nied him. The Lord on this growing angry, open- 
ed her Apron, and there found eleven of his own 
Sons, pretty {weer Babes, and of molt promiſing 
Countenances. The Earl examined the marter, 
found our the trath, enjoyned the Nurſe to be ſe- 
cret, and put the Children roa Miller ro Nurſe. 
vix years being paſſed over in filence, the Earl ma- 
king a Solem Feaſt, invited moſt of his Wifes and 
his own Friends. The young Boys he attired all 
in the ſame Faſhion, and preſenteth ro their Mo- 
ther, ſhe miſdoubting the truth, conſeſſerh her 
taule, is by the Earl pardon:d, and acknowledp-. 
eth her Children, G 5 A 
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A like ſtrange thing we have of one Agilmond, 
aKing of the Lombards, who going forth one 
Morning a Hunting, as he was riding by a Fiſt- 
pond, he [py'd ſeven Children ſprawling for Life, 
which ſome Harlors had been delivered of, and 
moſt barbarouſlly thrown into the warer. The 
King amazed at this Spectacle, pur his Boar ſpear, 


or Huntiong-pole among them, on which one of | 


the Childrens hands fattened, and the King ſoftly 
drawing back his hand, wafted the Child to the 
ſhore. This Child he named Lamiſſus, from La 
mma, Which in their Language 6Ggnifieth a Fiſh- 
pond. He was in the King's Court carefully 
brought up, where there appeared in him ſuch 
rokens of Vertue and Courage, that after the 
Death of Agi/monad, he was by the Lombard: 
choſen to ſucceed him. 

Nor is that leſs ftrange which is reported of 
Claudia, a Roman Veltal Virgin, the ſtory where- 


of is this ; The Romans were once told by an 


Oracle, that they ſhould be Lords of the World, 
if they could bur get the Goddeſs Cybele from 
the Phrygians, which was there worſhipped in a 
Ciry called P:/inus. Hereupon they ſent to the 
Phrygians, to demand ir, who being willing 'to 


—_— 


Pleaſe a patent Neighbour, eſpecially the Ro- ' 


mans being their Country-men , as deſcended 
from /Enea and his Trojans, granted their re- 
queſt, and the Goddeſs is Shipr for Rome. But 
when it came into the River Tiber, it there made 
a ſtand, neither could ir be again moved forward 
by force or ſlight ; ir happened that this Claudia 
having been accuſed of Incontinency, to clear 
her ſelf,” ried her girdle to the Ship, praying the 
\ Goddeſs, thar if the was caulcleſly ſuſpected, ſhe 


would 
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would ſuffer the Ship to go forward 3 which was 
no ſooner ſaid than granted, Claudia by her Gir- 
dle drawing the Ship ro Rome, by the ſame clear- 
ing her ſelf from all impucation of Uncleanneſs or 
Incontinency. 

Pharo a King of Egypt, being Blind, was told - 
by an Oracle, that it he waſhed his Eyes with 
the Urin of a Woman, which being a Wite, bas 


'S known bur one Man, he ſhould recover his Sight, 


After many vain Tryals, he found one Woman 
whoſe Urin helped him ; her he married ; and 
cauſing all the others whom he had try'd, ro be 
gathered rogerher in a Town called Latthw, he 
ſer Fire on the ſame, burning them all for their 
Incontinency. 

A poor Woman in Holand, being great with 
Child, and near the time of her delivery, for the 
ſpace of tifteen days before her Travel, here Child 
was heard ro cry and lament in her Womb, almoſt 
continually, which many worthy perſons can rc- 
ſtifie, there having been daily great numbers to 
bear ſo great a Novelty. 

Another Woman the Wife of a Sea-man near 
the Church of Ho/miana, in the year 1648. who 


| bad been big with Child for eight Months, ſhe 


was of a good habit of Body, and not old ; this 
Woman upon the Eve of Chriſtmas- day, upon the 
Calends of the Year following, and in Epiphany, 
all thoſe ſeyeral times heard rhe Child that was 
in her Womb, who cried with thar noiſe that ir 
was heard by the Neighbours. They thronged 
together ih great numbers ro hear ſo unuſual a 
crying, both ſuch as knew the Woman, and ſuch 
as knew her not, the Magiſtrates in the mean 
time, cauſed the Woman to be carefully 
watchrd,* 


CC Cs 
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watch'd, that afterwards the Birth of the Cryer 
might be the more certain, divers ſpent their 
Juegment before hand, of what ſhaped Monker 


the thould be delivered ; bur at lait the Woman | 


was brought to Bed of a perfect Female Child. 
Ar Vienna in Auſtria, in the year 1545, Mar- 
garita Carlinia, the Wife of Georgius Volzerws, be- 
ing with Child, and in Lravil ; in ber Labour- 
Pain, was [enfible that ſomewhat ſeem'd to crack 
within her, and from thence forward never felt 
her Child ro ftir; bur for the entire ſpace of four 
years atter, ſhe was afflicted with vehemenr pains; 
io that at laſt ſhe was given over by the Phyfici- 
ans: After which, Nature endeavouring to eyacu- 
are, cauſed an Ulcer about her Navel, which 
diſcharged ir ſelf of abundandance of Matter, and 
fo cloſed it ſelf again, rill at length in the year 
1549. upon the Collection of new Martter, there 
2ppeared.the Bone of the Childs Elbow in the ve- 
ry Ocitice of the Ulcer, 1ogerher with a maryel- 


| lous weaknels of the Waman :. In this deſperate 


Diſcale, there was recourſe had to as deſpzrate a 
Remedy, which was Inciftion; her Belly was open- 
ed by advice of Mathias Cornax the Emperors 
Phy fi6ian; and by.the Operation of the chief 
Cbyrurgeons there, a Mac Child half putrified 
was drawn out thence by pieces; the wound was 
afterward lo bappily cured, that the Woman at- 
rained ro lo entire healch,.'as rhat it was. hoped ſhe 
mighr conceive againz; and it is Gnce- reported 
that ſhe did Conceive, and dycd-in Travel of her 
next Chiid. 

Crlumla Chatry, a Woman of Sens in Bur- 
gitne'y, Wie to Ludovicrus Chat y, by the report 
of 7. Aiibanx an cminent Phyſician ( who allo 
was 
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was preſent at the diſſection of her ) went twen- 
ry eight years with a dead Child in her Womb; 
when ſhe was dead, and her Belly opened, there 
was found a Stone, having all the Limbs and ex- 
act preportion of a Child of nine Months old, 
This Child was thus found in the year 1582. 
Sennertus confeſſes this accident fo rare, that it 
was the only Inſtance in irs kind, that ever he 
mer withal, in the whole Hiſtory of Phyfick. 

Faccb Egh, in the City of Sarda in Belgia in 
the year 1647. had a Bull which he fed, tying 
bim in a Field near his Houſe ; but provoked 
by the Boys, he brake his Bonds and ran to the 
Cows, the Herdſman endeavoured with his Staff, 
to rerurn him to bis former place; the Bull being 
incens'd with his blows, ran upon him, and with 
bis Horns threw him to the Ground ; his wife, 
being now in the laſt Month of her reckoning, 
ceing the danger that her Husband was in, ran 
to his aſſiſtance; the Bull with his Horn, threw 
ber up in the Air, the height of cone ſtory, and 
tore the Belly of the Woman 3 from this wound 
in her Belly, forthwith came. a Child, which was 
thrown at ſome diſtance from her, upon a ſoft 
place, it was taken up by a Midwife, carried 
home, and diligently looks after, was Baptized 
and lived, . 

Gorgias, a gallant Man of Epirus flipt from the 
Womb in the Funerals of bis Mother ; and by 
his unexpected crying, cauſed rhem to ftand, who 
carried the Biere, affording thereby a new Spe- 
Ctacle ro his Country, having his Birth and Cra- 
dle in the Coffin of his Parenr. 

Bartholinws, relates a ftory. of one Lazarus Col- 
loredo the Genoan, which he firſt ſaw at Hafnia 
and 
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and after that at Baſil, when he was twenty 
eight years of Age, but in both places with grear 
amazement, ſaith he, this Lazarus had a little 
Brother growing our of his Breaſt, who in that 
poſture was born with him ; It I miſtake not 
( continues he } rhe Bone called Xyphozdes in both 
of them grew together, his left Foot alone hang- 
ing downwards, he had two Arms, only three 
Fingers on each Hand ; ſome appearance there 
was of the ſecret parts, moved his Hands, Ears, 
and Lips, and had a little beating in the Breaſt, 
This little Bother voided no excraments, bur by 
the Mouth, Noſe, and Ears, and is nouriſhed by 
that which the greater rakes, he bas diſtinct ani- 
maland vital parts from the greater, fince he fleeps, 
ſwears, and moves, when the other wakes, reſts, 
and ſweats not. Both received their names at 
the Font, the greater that of Lazarw, and the 
other Fohanna Baptiſta. The natural Bowels, as 
the Liver, Spleen. &c. are the ſame in both; 
Fokhannes Baptiſta hath his Eyes for themoſt part 
ſhur, his Breath ſmall, ſo that holding a Feather 
at his Mouth, it ſcarce moves, but holding the 
Hand there, we find a ſmall and warm Breath, 
his Mouth is uſually open, and always wer with 
Spittle ; his head is bigger then thar of Lazarw, 
but deformed ; his Hair hanging down while 
his Hecd is in an upward poſture; both have 
Beards, Baptiſta's neglected, bur that of Lazarw 
very neat. Lazarw is of a juſt Stature, and de- 
cent Body, courteous deportment, and gallantly 
attired ; he covers the Body of kis Brother with 
bis Cloak, nor could you think a Monſter lay 
within 3 at your firſt diſcourſe with him, he 
ſeems always of a conſtant mind, that now and 
then 
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then he was ſolicitous as to his end, for for he 
feared the Death of his Brother ; as preſaging 
that when that came to pals he ſhould alſo expire, 
with the tink and putrefaCtion of his Body ; and 
thereupon he took greater care of his Brother than 
of himſelf, 

In the days of Lews Duke of Savoy, the Lord 
Michae! Romagnano being then Aged abour ninety 
Years, caſt his Teeth, and had almoſt acompleat 
new fer that ſucceeded in the place of thoſe that 
were fallen our. | 

And Anno 1372: when the Emperor Charles 
the Fourth, abode abour the Rhine, one Night in 
his fleep,he had one of his Grinders that dropr our, 
and another immediately came in the room of it, 
which was the greater wonder to thoſe that were 
about him ; ſeeing the Emperor at thar time, was 
in the ſeyentierh year of his age. 

Domeſtick Wonders. 
IN the Year of our Lord 1151. and in the 33 

Year of the Reign of King Henry the ſecond 
near unto Oxford in Suffolk, certain Fiſhers rook. 
in their Nets a Fiſh having the ſhape of a Man ; 
which Fiſh was kept by Bartholomew de Glamvile, 
Cuſtos of the Caftle of Oxford, in the ſame Ca- 
ſtle for the ſpace of fix Months and more for a 
wonder ; he fpake not a word, all manner of 
Meat he would gladly ear, but moſt greedy was 
be after raw fleſh or Fiſh: Arlength he ſtole away 
from his Keeper, and ran tothe Sea again. 

Anno 1350. In the Reign of King Edward the 
Third, in Oxford-ſhire near Chippingnorton, was 

found a Serpent having two Heads, and two 
Faces, like Women ; one Face attired of the new 
faſhion of Womens attire, the other Face like the 
old attire, and had wings like a Batr. Anno 
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a Man's Hand and carried a Hundred Foor, and 


Anno 1545. In the laſt year of King Henry the 
Eighth, one Filiam. Foxley Pot-maker for the 
Mint, in the Tower of London, fell aſleep the 27th 
of April, who could not beawakned either by kick- 
ing, cramping, or pinching, till the firſt days of 


the next Term, which was full fourteen day and' 


fifreen nighrs. The caule of this his thus (lc eping, 
could not be known, though the ſame were dili- 
gehtly enquired after by the Kings Phy ficians, and 
Men of Learning ; yea, the King himſelf exx- 
mined him, and he was in all points found as if 
he bad flept but:one Night, living till the year'vf 


" our Lord, 1587. 


Anno 1552. In the Reign of King Edward the 
Sixth, at Middleton, eleven Miles from Oxford, a 
Woman brought forth a Child which bad two 
perfect Bodies from the Navel upwards, and 
were ſo joyned together at the Navel, that when 
they were laid our ar length, the one Head and 
Body was Weſt, and the other Eaft ; the Legs 
of both the Bodies were joyned together in the 
midſt, they lived eighteen days, and were Fe- 
male Children. 

In the laſt year of Queen Mary, within a Mile 
of Nottingham, a Tempeſt of Thunder as it came 
through rwo Towns, beat down all the Houles 
and Churches, the Bells were caſt ro the our-fide 
of the Church-yard, and fome webs of Lead four 
Hundred Foot in the Field «rithen like a Glove; 
The River of Trent running between the rwo 
Towns ; the water running was with the wind 
carried a quarter of. a Mile, and caſt againſt 
Trees ; Trees were pulled up by the Roots, and 
caſt rwelve-ſcore off ; a Child was pulled our of 


then 
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killed : There fell ſome Hail-Rones that were fif- 
teen inches abour. 


Anno Domini 1571. In the thirteenth year of 
Queen Elzzabeth, at Kinnaſtone in Hereford-ſhire,” 


the Ground was ſeen to open, and certain Rocks 
with a piece of ground removed, and went 
forward the ſpace of four days; it removed it 
ſelf berween fix of the Clock in the Evening, 
and ſeven the next Morning, forty paces, carry- 
ing great Trees and Sheep-coars along with ir, 
ſome with threeſcore Sheep in them. The depth 
'of the hole where ir firſt broke our, is thirty 
Foot, the breadth of the breach was eightſcore 
yards; it over-threw in its paſſage Kinnaſton 
Chappel, alſo rwo High-ways- were removed 
nigh a Hundred yards, with Trees and Hedge- 
rows: The Ground in all is twenty fix Acres; 
and where Tillage Ground was, ibere is Paſture 


keft in the place, and where was Paſtuce, there © 


s Tillage ground gone upon 1t. 


In the ſeventeenth year of Queen Elizabeths - 


Reign, the 24th of February at Tewksbury, a 
ſtrange thing bappened after a Flood : In the 
Afternoon there came down the River Avon, a 
great-number of Flies and Beetles, ſuch as in the 
Suramer Evenings uſe to ſtrike Men onthe Face,in 
great heaps,a Foot thick on the warter,ſorhatrocre- 
dible Mens Judgments,there were within a þair of 
Butrs length, of thoſe Flies about an Hundered 
Quarters : The Mills thereabout were quite dam- 
med up with them, for the ſpace of four days af- 
ter, and then were cleahfed by digging them our 
with Shovels. From whence they came is yer 


unknown, but the day was cold and a hard w;— 
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then let fall and dyed ; five or fix Men were 
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The twentieth of next Fune following in the 

ſame year, one Piliam Lumley a poor Manin 
the Pariſh of Eruley, in the County of Worceſter, 
being kept in Priſon by a wealthy Widow, hehx- 
ving a Mare of rwo and twevry years old, with 
Foal, within three days after Foaled a M are-colt, 
the which immediately had an Udder, out of 
which was milked the ſame day a pint of Milk, 
and every day after gave above three pints, to 
the great relief of his Wife and Children. 

Thus when that Men and Women cruel be. 

God will provide for thiſe oppreft, we ſee. 

Aupuſt 4th. 1534. At the end of the Town 
called Nottingham in Kent, eight Miles from 
London, the ground began to fink ; three great 
Elms being ſwallowed up, and driven into the 
Earth paſt Man's fight. 

March 17. 1596, A ſtrange thing happtned, 
Mr. 2»rrington of Spaldwick, in the County d 
H4»tington Equire had a Horſe which died ud- 
den!y, and being ripped vp to ſee the cauſe df 
bis Death, there was found in a hole of rhe Hear 
of the Horſe, a Worm, of a wondrons form ; 1 
lay on a round heap in a Kall orggkin, in tat 
likeneſs of a Toad, which being taſtn out, and 
ſpread abroad, was in form and faſſiion not ecalie 
to be deſcribed ; rhe length of Worm. divided in- 
to many Grains, to the number of eighty ſpread 
from the Body like the Branches of a Tree, was 
from the ſnour to the end of the longeſt Grain 
feventeen Inches, having four Ifſues in the Grains, 
from whence dropped forth a red water. The 
Body in bigneſs round about, was three Inches 
and a half, the Colour was very like the Colour 
of a Maycril : This Monſtrous Worm — 
aDout 
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about to have got away, was ſtabbed with a 
Dagger, and fo died ; which after being dried, 
was ſhown to many Perſons of account for a 
great rarity. 

Sunday, December 5, In the thirty eighth year 
of Queen Elgzabeths Reign, a great number of 
People being atſembled in the Cathedral Church 
of Wells in Somerſet-fhire ; in the Sermon-time 
before Noon, a ſudden darkneſs fell among them, 
and Srorm and Tempeſt followed after, with 
Lightning and Thunder, ſuch qwverthrew to 
the Ground, them that were in the Gody of the 
Church ; and all rhe Church ſeemed to be on a 
light Fire, a loathſome ſtench followed ; ſome 
Stones were ftricker, out of the Bell- Tower, the 
Wyers and Irons of the Clock were melted ; 
which Tempeſt being ceaſed, and the People 
come aggin to themſelves, fome of rhem were 
found ro be marked with ſtrange Figures on their 
Bodies, and their Garments not periſhed, nor 
any marked that were in the Chancel. 

How daily ought we then for to pray thus, 

From Lightning and Tempeſt Lord deliver us ! 

Anno 1604. In the Reign of King Fames ; 
John Lepton of Kepwick in the County of Nrk 
Eſq; a Gentleman of an ancient Family, and of 
good reputation, his Majeſties Servant, and one 
of the Grooms of his moſt Honourable Privy 
Chamber, performed ſo memorable a Journey, 
as deſerves ro be Recorded to future Ages, be- 
cauſe many Gentlemen, who were good Horle- 
men, and divers Phyſicians did affirm, it was 
impoſſible for him to do, without apparent dan- 
ger of his Life, 

He 
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Ar, 
He undertook to ride five feverat times be- - upon 
wwixt London and York in fix days to be rakenin | een 


one week, berwixt Monday Morning and $Satur- 
day Night; He began his Journey upon Mondy {| | Eb 


being the 26th of May in the year aforeſaid, be } poor 
rwixt two and three of the Clock in the Morning, | moſt 
forth of Saint Martins near A/derſgate within the Þ then 
City of London, and came to 7ork the ſame day || ir 
betwixt the honrs of five and fix in the Afternoon, | man 


where he re(ted that Night 3 the next Morning | 411 re 
being Tueſday, abour three of the Clock, he took 
his Fourney forth of 79rk, and came to his Lodg- 
ing in Saint Martins aforefaid, berwixt the bours Þ| jndit 
of fix and ſeven in the Afternoon, where he reſt A 
ed that Night. The next Morning being Wed- | 
neſday, betwixt two and three of the Clock be I whit 
rook his Journey forth of London, and came into || fold 
York about ſeven of the Clock the fame day, where Y a B 
he refted that Night; the next Morning being Þ conf 
Thurfday berwixt two and rhree of the Clock, be you 
took his Journey forth of York, and came to Low || Hid 
don the ſame day berwixrt ſeven and eight of the 
Clock, where he reſted tharNight;the next morning I} a $} 
being Friday, berwixt rwoand three of the Clock, F 152 
he took his Journey rowards York,.and came thi» &| brg 
ther the ſame day berwixr the bours of ſeven and F byt 
eight inthe Afrernoon ; ſo ashe finiſhed hisappoit- | afte 
red Journey to the admiration of all Men, in five }Þ Ab 
days according to his promiſe, and upon Mond9 ] 
the ſeven and twentieth of the ſame Month, be F anc 
went from Tork, and came to the Court at Gree }} Ap 
wich wpon- Tueſday the 28th to bis Majeſty ins &þ in 
freſh and cheerful manager as when he firſt be 
g4n, 
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Anno 1608, In the fifth year of King Fames, 


- upon the 19th of February, when ir ſhould have 


been Low- water at Londen-Bridge quite contrary 
tocourſe ir was then High-water, and preſently 
it Ebbed almoſt balf an hour, the quantity of a 
Foot, and rheh ſuddenly it Flowed again, al- 
moſt rwo Foor higher than ir did before, and 
then Ebbed again rill ir came tro &s conrle almoſt 
as it was at firſt, ſo that the next Flood began in 
manner as ir ſhould, and kept its due courſe in 
all reſpects, as if there had heen no ſhifting nor 


akeration of Tydes; all this happened before 


twelve a Clock in the Forenoon, the water being 
indifferent calm, 

And now we are come ro our own Memory, 
viz. The Reign of King Charles the Firft ; in 
which we find that there was a Fiſh taken #nd 
fold in Cambridge Marker, which had in its Belly, 
a Book of an ancient print, part whereof was 
conſumed, bur enough left ro be legibly read, 
you may find in Mr. Hammond, L* Eſtrange fs 
Hiſtory of King Charles the Firſt. 

The Wonder of his time, Old Thomas Parre 
x Shrop-foire Man, who attained ro the Age of 
152 years and odd Months, being afterwards 
brought up to the Court as a Miracle of Nature, 
but having changed the Air and Dyer, I ſoon 
after Dyed, and was Buried in Weſtminſter 
Abbey. 

Wiliam Evans was Born in Monmouth» ſhire, 
and may juſtly be accounted the Gyant of our 
Age, for his Stature being two yards and an half 
in heighr, he was Porrer ro King Charles the Firft, 
lucceeding alter Parſons in his place, and ex- 
cexding bim two inches in height, bur far beneath 

tim 
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He undertook to ride five feverat times be- 
rwwixt London and York in fix days to be raken in 
one week, berwixt Monday Morning and Satur- \| 
day Night; He began his Journey upon Monday 4 ir Ek 


being the 26th of May in the year aforeſaid, be- n Foot 
twixt two and three of the Clock in the Morning, | moſt 
forth of Saint Martins near A/derſpate within the | then 
City of London, and came to ork the ſame day | air 
betwixt the honrs of five and fix in the Afternoon, | wan 
where he reſted that Night 3 the next Morning | a1 x 
being Tueſday, about three of the Clock, he took Þ -atet 
his Fourney forth of 79rk, and came to his Lodg- | ;wel 


ing in Saint Martins aforefaid, berwixt the bours | jndil 
of fix and ſeven in the Afternoon, where he reſt» A 
cd that Night. The next Morning being Wed- 
neſday, betwixt two and three of the Clock he 
rook his Journey forth of London, and came into || fold 
York about ſeven of the Clock the fame day, where } a B 
he refted that Night; the next Morning being 
Thurfday berwixt two and three of the Clock, be 
took his Journey forth of York, and came to Low || Hi 
don the ſame day berwixrt ſeven and eight of the 
Clock, where he reſted tharNight;the next morning || a $] 
being Friday, berwixt twoand three of the Clock, } 15; 
he took his Journey rowards York, and came thi || bro 
ther the ſame day berwix:t the bours of ſeven and 
eight inthe Afrernoon ; ſo ashe finiſhed hisappoin” || aft 
red Journey to the admiration of all Men, in five 
days according to his promiſe, and upon Mondy 
the ſeven and twentieth of the ſame Month, be F an 
went from Tork, and came to the Court at Greer | Ap 
wich awpon- Tueſday the 28th to his Majeſty in.4$ Q in 
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Anno 1608, In the fifth year of King Fames, 


- upon the 19th of Febrnary, when it ſhould have 


been Low- water at London-Bridge quite contrary 


') rocourſe ir was then High-water, and preſently 


ir Epbed almoſt half an hour, the quantity of a 
Foot, and theh ſuddenly it Flowed again, al- 
moſt rwo Foor higher than it did before, and 
then Ebbed again rill ic came ro |&s conrſe almoſt 
as it was at firſt, ſo that the next Flood began in 
manner as ir ſhould, and kept its due courſe in 
all reſpects, as if there had heen no ſhifting nor 


alteration of Tydes; all this happened before 


twelve a Clock in the Forenoon, the water being 
indifferent calm, 

And now we are come to our own Memory, 
viz. The Reign of King Charles the Firft ; in 
which we find that there was a Fiſh taken þnd 
fold in Cambridge Market, which had in its Belly, 
2 Book of an ancient print, part whereof was 
conſumed, bur enough left ro be legibly read, # 
you may find in Mr. Hammond, L* Eſtrange 
Hiſtory of King Charles the Firſt. 

The Wonder of his time, Old Thomas Parre 
« Shrop-ſoire Man, who attained ro the Age of 
152 years and odd Months, being afrerwards 
brought up to the Court as a Miracle of Nature, 
bur having changed the Air and Dyer, I ſoon 
after Dyed, and was Buried in Weſtminſter 
Abbey. 

Wiliam Evans was Born in Monmouth» fhire, 
and may juſtly be accounred the Gyant of our 
Age, for his Stature being rwo yards and an half 
in height, he was Porrer ro King Charles the Firft, 
ſucceeding alter Parſons in his place,. and ex- 
ceeding bim rwo inches in height, bur far beneath 
bim 
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him in equal proportion of Body ; for he was no 
only what the Latins call compernis, knocking his 
Knees together, and going out ſqualling with his 
Feer, but allo halting a little, yer made a ſhift to 
Dance in an Antimask at Court, when he drew 
little Feffery the Dwarf out of bis Pocket, firſ 
ro the wonder, then to the Laughter of the be- 
holders. 

There is to be ſeen in the Burrough of Leiceſter, 
in the Church of St. Martin, a very remarable 
Epitaph, which is this : 

Here lieth the Body of Fobn Heyrick of this Pa: 
riſh ; who departcd this Life the ſecond of April 
1589, being abour the Age of ſeventy fix years, 
he did marry Mary the Daughter of Fohn Bynd 
of Warden, in the County of Warwick Eſq; He 
lived with the ſaid Mary in one Houſe full fifty 
rwo years, and in all that time, never Buried 
Man, Woman, nor Child, though they were 
ſometimes twenty in Houſhould. He had Ifue 
by the ſaid Mary, five Sons and ſeven Daughters: 
The ſaid Fobn was Mayor of the Town in «559. 
And again, Anno 1572. The ſaid Mary lived to 
97. years, and departed the 8 of December 1611, 

She did ſee before her departure, of ber Chil- 
dren and Childrens Children, and their Children 


to the Number of one hundred forty and two. | 


The Woman at Oxford which was condem- 
ned upon a ſuppoſed Crime having hanged a 
good ſpace, and being by the Soldiers knockr di- 
vers times on the Brealt with the But-end of their 
Muskets, to piit her rhe ſooner out of her pain; 
yet afrerwards when ſhe was cur down and res 
dy ro be Anaromized, there was Life perceived 
in her, and by applying ſome things unto uy 
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the recovered her Memory and Sences, was at- 
terwards found guilcleſs of the Fact, married and 
had three or four Children. 

Thelaſt, bur not the leaſt Wonder, is of one 
Martha Taylor near to Bakewel in Darby-ſhive, 
who from Saint Thomas day, in the year of our 
Lord 1667, to the preſent writing hereof, being 
the 11th. day of Fanuary 1668, hath not taſted 
any ſuſtenance inall that time ; the is till living 
and audible ro be heard, but more like an Ana- 
tomy or Picture of Death, than aliving Creature, 

Q. By how many ſeveral Nations hath this Land 


heen inhabited ? 
A, The firſt Inhabitants hereof were the Byr;- 


tains, whole _—_—_ this day are the We/ſþ ; 
our ſeeming ancient Hiltorians derive them from 
the Trojans, who came hither under the conduct 
of one Brutus; but this by Mr. Cambden and our 
late Antiquaries is rejected as a Fable, who by 
by many unanſwerable Arguments, prove them 
to be deſcended from the Gauls ; they were que- 
ſtionleſs a warlike Nation, and (toutly withſtood 
the Romans in their Invaſion cf them, being ar 
laſt more overcome by the treachery of Androgeus 
and others, than by the Reman puiſlance. 

The next were the Remans, who entred the 


L Iland under the Conduct of Fulius Ceſar, ſome 


few years before the Birth, of our Saviour. Ir 
continned a Roman Province, till afrer the year 
400, when Proconſul Ativs taking with him away 
the Leg:onary Soldiers, ro defend Gala from the 
Franks and Burgundians, left South Britain a 
prey to the Scots and Pits, quirting our Iſland of 
themſelves, tro defend thole Provinces nearer 


home, 
The 
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The third [Nation were the $4axons, a People ng. 
of Germany, called in by Vortiger King of the Bri: 
tains, in aid againſt the Scots and Pi#s, wholſhe | 
then over-run this Iſland, but theſe Gueſts ſoon We 
become their Mafters, who under the leading of Mr 
Hengi@ and Horſa, ſo planted themſelves in this Win! 
Iſland, that the Native Inhabitants could never Mo bt 
recover it from them. er ( 
Theſe Saxons came not in all at dnce, but { led; 
ven ſeveral times, each under their Leaders, gain Whree 
ing a part from our Britiſh Monarchy, ull a Who 5 
laſt they Ingroſfſed the whole to themſelves ; tha T' 
was England divided into a Heptarchy, or ſeven Du; 
ſeveral Kingdoms, all which were Unized inw tron: 
one by Egbert King of the 4/eſt-Saxons, who wa Bd 
the firſt Engliſh Monarch, ome: 
The fourth People were the Danes, who made hict 
violent isruptions into this Iſland, under theWove 
Reign of King Ethelred the Saxon, and lo far thy 4 
prevailed, that he was contented to pay them the 
yearly Tribute of 10000 Pounds, which ar latY $;; 
they enhanced ro48000 Pounds. This Tyranny 
Ethelred not able to endure, warily writ to hs Of 
Subjects, to kill all the Danes as they flepr on Sr. 
Brices Night, being the 12th of November, which} 74/ 
being Executed accordingly, Swain King of Der 
mark came with a Navy of three hundred and 
fifty Sail into England, drove Erhelred over into tr: 
Normandy, and tyrannized over the Engliſh with 
a very high Hand, every Engliſh Houſe main V1 
raining one Dane, whom they called Lord, who” 
living idly and receiving all the profit of theP'ing ( 
Engliſh Labours, gave occaſion ro afcer-ages, Þtter!! 
when they ſaw an idle Fellow, ro call him a Lur Fr Fo 
dan, And ſo imperious were they, if that an Þe ha 
| Engliſh: 
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ngl;ſa-man and a Dane bad niet on a Bridge, the 
n2/iſh-man muſt Have gone back, 'and ffayed rill 
he Dare had come over, They uſed allo when 
he Enz/iſh drank to ſtab them, or cut their 
[ hroats, to avoid which Villany, the party then 
Irinking uſed ro requeſt ſome of the next finers by 
0 be his ſurety or pledge, whil{t he. paid Nature 
ter due: and hence we have our uſual cuttom of 
pledging one another, finally aſter the Reign of 
hree Kings, the Engliſhthrew of their Yoke, and 
ho Saxons were re-inthronized. 

The fifth Conqueſt thereof was by V/liam 
Juke of Normanay, anno 1066, who with a 
trong Army entred the Land, few King Harold, 
nd with him 66654. of his Engliſh Soldiers, 


omewhat before that time was a great Comet, - 


bich portended as it was thought this change of 
overnient, of which on2 wiate thus : 
A thwſand fix, and ſixty year, 
It # as we do read, 
Since that a Comet did appear, 
And Engliſh men lay dead; 
Of Normandy Duke William then 
To England ward did Sail, 
Woo Conguer'd Harald and his Men, 
And brought this Land to Bail. 


{ crief Epitome or Chronical-diſcourſe of the King 
of England, ſince che Norman Conqueſt. 
Izam the firſt firnamed Cor gqueror, Baitard 

'* Son to Robert Duke of Normandy, who ba- 

ing Conquer'd the Country, uſed ſuch policies as 

terly ditheartned the Erg/rſſs from hopes of bet- 
er Fortune, who thereupon yiclded ro him, and 
le baving fog twenty two years ruled, or rather 

Tyran- 
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The third [Nation were the Saxons, a People 
of Germany, called in by Vortiger King of the Br;- 
tains, in aid againſt the Scots and Pits, who 
then over-run this Iſland, but theſe Gueſts ſoon | 4 
become their Mafters, who under the leading of f T 
Hengit and Horſa, ſo planted themſelves in this | q; 
Iſland, that the Native Inhabitants could neyer | t- 
recover it from them, he 
Theſe Saxons came not in all at once, but ſex | p!: 
ven ſeveral times, each under their Leaders, gain- | th; 
ing a part from our Britiſh Monarchy, ull at 1 thc 
laſt they Ingrofſed the whole to themſelves ; then 
was England divided into a Heptarchy, or ſeven | D:; 
ſeveral Kingdoms, all which were United into | {i:c 
one by Egbert King of the 4/eſt-Saxons, who was | 21: 
the firſt Engliſh Monarch. form 
The fourth People were the Danes, who made Þ uh; 
violent isruptions into this Iſland, under the JG 
Reign of King Erhe/red the Saxon, and lo far they | 
prevailed, that he was contented to pay them the 
yearly Tribute of 10000 Pounds, which ar laſt} $F 
they enhanced ro48000 Pounds. This Tyranny 
Ethelred not able to endure, warily writ to his} © 
Subjects, to kill all the Danes as they flepr on Sr. 
Brices Night, being the 12th of November, which | 74 
being Executed accordingly, Swain King of Den 
mark came with a Navy of three hundred and 
fifty Sail into England, drove Ethelred over into f 4 br 
Normandy, and tyrannized over the Engliſh with 
a very high Hand, every Engliſh Houſe main- WW 
raining one Dane, whom they called Lord, who 
living idly and receiving all the profit of the Fving 
Engliſh Labours, gave occaſion ro after-ages, Jutter 
when they ſaw an idle Fellow, ro call him a Lur- Fer F 
dan, And ſo imperious were they, if that an Jbe h; 
| Engliſe- 
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Engl:þa-man and a Dane bad met on a Bridge, the 
Enz/;ſþ-man muſt have gone back, 'and flayed rill 
the Dare had come over. They uſed alſo when 
the Eng/iſh drank to ſtab them, or cut their 
Throats, ro avoid which Villany, the party then 
drinking uſed ro requeſt ſome of the next finers by 
to be his ſurety or pledge, whilſt he paid Nature 
her due: and hence we have our uſual cuitom of 
pledging one another, finally aſter the Reign of 
three Kings, the Engliſh threw of their Yoke, and 
tho Saxons were re-inthronized. 

The fifth Conqneft thereof was by M/iliam 
Duke of Normandy, anno 1066, who with a 
!treng Army entred the Land, flew King Harold, 
and with him 66654. of his Engliſh Soldiers, 


which portended as it was thought this change of 
Government, of which on? wiate thus : 
A thouſand fix, and ſixty year, 
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It as we do read, 

Since that a Comet did appear, 
And Engliſh men lay dead; 

Of Normandy Duke William then 
To England ward did Sail, 

IWio Conquer d Harald and his Men, 
And brought this Land to Bail. 


A brief Epiteme or Chronical-diſcourſe of the King 
of England, ſince che Norman Conqueſt. 
V/ 1%: am the firſt firnamed Corqueror, Baſtard 
Son to Robert Duke of Normandy, who ba- 
ving Conquer'd rhe Country, uſed ſuch policies as 
utterly Citheartned the Erg/rſ/: from hopes of bet- 
ter Fortune, who thereupon yiclded ro him, and 
be having fog twenty two years ruled, or rather 
Tyran- 


{omewhat before that time was a great Comer, - 
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Tyrannized over the Engliſh Nation, Dyed and 
was Buried at Cane In Normandy. 

#/:1iam the ſecond firnamed Rufus, the ſecond | a 
Son of the Conqueror took the Crown upon him, | E 
his Eldeſt Brother, Robert being then buſie in the! 
Holy Land, who when the Chriſtians had Conque- fg I 
red Feruſalem, choſe him King thereof, but tefl te 
hoping for the Crown of England retuled it, buf 5 
his Brother M/il;am taking pofletiion in his abſence, } S; 
ſtourly defended his Title, brought D Robert wf} H 
compoſition, and haying reigned twelve years and hi 
eleven months wanting eight days, he at laſt hun P 
ting in the new Forreſt, was by the glance of ar} D 
Arrow ſhot by Sir Walter Tirrel, ſtruck in theÞ at 
Breaſt, whereof he immediately Dyed, and wafj pa 
Buried at H/ncheſter, anno 1 1 00, en 

Henry the firſt, the youngeſt Son of the Conquer un 
or, yet too old for his Brother Robert in policy fix 
rook the advantage of time, and ſtept into Ls tv 
Throne in his abſence, againſt whom he Warring ve 
was by himtaken and had his Eyes pur out ; thi 
Henry was for his Learning firnamed Beuclark, | 
made many excellent Laws and Conſtitutions 
gave great caſe to the People, was much belovel 
by them, and reduced the meaſures of England 
to that proportion which we now call an E/, and 
he left behind him only one Daughter,reigned thity 
ty five years, and lierþ buried at Reading. 

Stephen Earl of Blozs, Son to Alire Daughteſſ thy 
to the Conqueror, Ulurped the Crown ; he way par 
a Man of noble parts and hardy, paſſing comelyy ar:d 
of favour and perſonage, he excelled in Martiaff Ter 
Policy, gentleneſs and liverality rowards Men:J he 1 
To purchaſe the Peoples love, he releaſed rhem 


the, tribute called Darn-gele ; he had coat 
| at 
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War againſt Maud the Empreſs, and after a 
troublelomte Reign of eighteen years, ren months 
ſecond | and odd days, be Dyed, and lizth Buried at Font 
n him, | Everard. 
in the! Henry the ſecond Son to Maud the Emprels, 
onque | Danghter ro Henry the firft and ro Maud Daugh- 
zur be ter to Malcolm King of Scotland, and Margaret 
ir, bu Siſter ro Edgar Ethel/ing ; by which means the 
bſence | Saxon Blood was reſtored ro the Crown. This 
Lert fl Henry was a moſt Magnanimous Prinee, and by 
ars and$ his Fathers Inhericance, added many of the French 
ft hun- | Provinces to the Engliſh Crown, as allo the 
e ofanÞ Durchy of 4qritain, and the Earldoms of Guyen 
in ef} and Poifeu by Elbiner his Wifez and a great 
nd wel} part of Ireland by Conqueſt, towards the latter 
end of his Reign, he was much troubled with tae 
onquer- unnatural Rebellion of his Sors. He Dyed the 
policy} fixth day of Fuly anno 1189. and Reigned 
inro tf wenty four years and ſeven months lacking cle- 


d and 


Varring,} ven days. ! 
ir; thy Richard the firſt for his Valour and Ma2gnant- 
lark, bg mous Courage, firnamed Cwxur de Lion, he with 


jrurions} a moſt puifſant Army warred in the Ho'v Lazid, 
belovedſ| where, by his A. ts he made his name very famous, 
Englawy| overcoming the Turks in ſeveral Battles, whom 
El, and} he had aimoſt driven out of Syrza, he allo rook 


ned thitÞ the Iſle of Cyprus, which be afterwards exchanged 
IJ forthe Title King of Feru/alem, after many wor- 


Jaughteſſ thy Atchievements performed in thoſe Eaitern 
. he way parts, returning homewards to defend Normandy, 
 comelyj ard Aquitain againſt the French 3 hz was by a 
Martiaf} Tempeſt caſt upon the Coatt of Auſtria where 


[s Men: 
them 


continual 
Wat 


he was taken Priſoner, and put to a moſt grievous 
Ranſom ; finally he was ſlain at the fiege of Cha'uy 
In France, by a ſhot fram an Arbaliit, the uſe of 

H 2 Waich 


and. 
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which warlike Engine he firſt ſhewed rothe French h 


whereupon a French Poet made theſe Verics in the 
Perſon of Antropes, 

Hoc volo, non alia Richardum marte perire, 

Ut qui Francigents Baiiſte, primitus uſum 

Fradiuit ; ipſe ſui rem primitus experiatur, + 

Quamque alis docuit, in ſe emm ſentiat arts. 

It is decreed, thus mult great Richard die, 

As he that firſt did reach the French to cart, 

An Arbaliit ; ris juſt be firſt ſhould try, 

The itrength, and taſte the Fruits of his own 
Arr. 

In his days lived thoſe Out-laws, Robin Hood, 
Little Fohn, &c. 

King Fohn next ſucceeded, or rather uſurped 
the Crown, his Eldeſt Brothers Son Arthur i 
Britain being then living 3 He was an unnaturi 
yonto his Father, and an undutiful Subject to his 
Brother, neither {ped he better in his own Reign, 
the French having almoſt gotten his Kingdom 
from him, who on the Pope's curie came to (ub 
due it, wich whom joyned many of his Subjects 
by which the Land was brought ro much milery ; 
but the People drove out the French and brougit 
the King to the terms of Magna Charta, whereby 
the Land was again in quier, and finally, after 
a baſe ſubmiſſion to the Popes Legar, he was 
oy foncd by a Monk art Smirſteed-Abby ; after he 
had Reigned ſeventeen years and five months 
iaKing eight days, and lieth Buried at Wir 
ceffer. | 
Tenry the third, Son to King John, againft 
«bom the Barons ſtrongly warred to bring bm 
19 the confirmation of Magna Charta of his Farhe! 


King Fcbn which was afterwards done then x 
the 
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the help of his Barons, he expelled the intruding 
French out of Eng/anud; and having Reigned fifty 
fix years and twenty eight days, was Buried at 
WWet:inſter, of which Church | he builr a great 
part. 

Edward the firſt firnamed Long ſhanks, who 
warred in the Holy Land, where he was at the 
time of his Fathers Death 3 a moſt Heroick Mag- 
nanimous Prince, he made leveral good Laws, 
and Ruled the Kingdom with great applauſe and 
love of his Subjects, he awed France, ſubdued 
Yies; and brought Scorland into {ubjection, dif- 
pong of the Crown there>f according ro his 
Pleafure, he brought from thence the Regal Chair, 
[till reterved 1 MAfmnjicor- Athy ; be a right 
vert20us and fortunate Prince, Reigned thirty four 
years lever Months and odd days, and lieth Bu- 
ried at M/eſtminſter. 

Edward the ſecond, a mott diffolere Prince, be- 
Ing Ruled by his favourite Flatterers, neglecting 
the Laws and Cuſtoms of the Realm, wherefore 
he was hated of his Nobles, and contemned by 
the vulgar, and particularly for his immeaſurable 
love to Pierce Gaveſton and the rwo Spencers, on 
whom he beſtowed moit of what his Father bad 
purchaſed with his Sword, as one writeth in theſe 
Verſes. 

D:4 Long-ſhanks purchaſe with ha Conquering 

Hand 

Albania, Gaſcoyn, Cambria, Ireland, 

That young Carnarvan, hy unhappy Son, 

Should give atray all that his Father won ? 

He having Reigned nineteen years, fix months 
and odd days, was depoſed, and Edward his El- 
Geſt Son Crowned King 
H 3 


Edward 
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Edward the third, that true pattern of vertue 


and valour; was like a Roſe out of a bryar, an 


excellent Son of an evi! Father; he made many 
good Laws, encouraged Mercandiſing, and 
brodght ( at his own charge) many thoulands of 
Artificers and Manufacturers from beyond the 


Sees, particularly that of Cloathing, and ſetled 


them up and down in England with large Privt 
ledges, for before bis time Wool unwrought was 
{ent out of Ergland to ſeveral places, calicd Sta- 
pies, be made the Law, his Rule, ard obliged 
all his Oficers to do the like at their perils, where- 
by he Was highly beloved and honoured by his 
Subjec 5, he brought the Scers again to a formal 
ODearence, W no { bad gained mach on the Engliſh 
1 his Fach ers life time, Jaid claim ro the Crown 
of Fraxce in right of his Mother, and in purſuance 
of his Title, gavethe French wwo great overthrows, 
taking their King Priſoner, with divers others of 
the chici Nobilicy : he took alſo that ſtrong and 
almoſt impregnable Town of- Callice, with many 
orher fair pofſettions in that Kingdom ; Reigned 
tifry years, four mantis: and odd days, and was 
Buricd at Wetminſter. 
Richard the ſecond, Son ro Edward the black 
Prince, the Eldeſt Son of King Edward the Third, 
an ung.verned and diflvlute King, he fer up for 


_—  "— 


a pawer to diſpence with the Laws, governed 


Arbicrarily, and would be obey'd withour reſerve. 
He rejected the ſage advice of his Grave Counſel 
lors, was moſt ruled by bis own felf- wild Pafl 
ons, loft what his Father znd Grand-father had 
22ined: In his life-time was that famous Rebellion 
of Wat Tyler and Fack Straw, He having Reigned 
twenty two years, three months and odd days 
was 
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was depoſed aad afterwaids murthered at Pomfree 
Caſtle, 

Henry the fourth, Son to Fohn of Gaunt Duke 
of Lancaſter, third Son to Edward the third, ob- 
tained the Crown more by the ill Government of 
King Richard the ſecond, whereby he loſt the love 
and aid of his Subjects, than by lawful ſucceſſion : 
He was a wile prudent Prince, but having got- 
ten the Crown unjuſtly, was much troubled with 
mlucrections of the ſubjects, which he having 
quiered, ſurrendred to fate, having Reigned thir- 
teen years, fix months and odd days, and. was 
Buried at Canterbury. 

Henry the fifth, who from a Gdiſffolute vicious . - 
Prince, became the mirror of Kings, and pattern 
of all Heroick performance, he puriued his Ti- 
tle ro the Crown of France; beat the French art 
Ain Court, and was in a Parliament of their No- 
bility, Clergy, and Commons, ordained Heir 
apparent to the French Crown, but lived not to 
poſſeſs ir, dying in the full career of his Victories 
at Vincent Boyis in France, and was brought over 
into England, and Buried at Weftminſter. He 
Reigned nine years, five months and odd days. 

Henry the ſixth, firnamed of Windſor, his Birth 
place, of whom it was Propheſied, That what Henry 
of Mommouth had won (which was bis Father ) Henry 
of Windſor ſhould life. He was a very pious 
Prince, and upheld his State, during the Life of 
his Uncles, Fohn Nuke of Bedford, and Humpbry 
of Glcefter, after whole Death, the Nobility grow- 
ing factious, he not only loſt Fraxce to the French, 
but England and his Life to the Yorkiſh Faction. 
He having Reigned thirty eight years, was over- 
thrown by Edward Earl of March, deſcended by 
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rhe Mother. ſide, from Lionel Duke of Clarence 
ſecond Son to King Edward the third, was arre 
Ned and ſent to the Tower ; where within a whil: 


after he was Murthered, and buried at Cheriſo, 


ſince removed to YPindſor. 

Edward the fourth, a prudent politick Prince; 
he after nine Bloody Beartles, —_— that 
Tawnton, in Which were ain of the Eng/:ſÞ thiny 
{ix thouſand on both {des, was ar laſt quierly (ear 
ed in his Dominions of Enz/and and Ireland; 
Reigned twenty two yrars, one month and odd 
Cays, and was — at Windſor. 

Edward the h{th, his Son a King Proclaimed, 
but before his Coronation was murthered in the 
qo:rer. 

IR&c -hara the third, Brother to Eqivard the fourth, 
was Crowned King, aſcending 10 the fame by 
licps of Blood, murtbering King Henry the fixth, 
and Prince Edward his Sun, . 3. George Duke & 
Clarence his own Brother, with many faithful Ser- 
vants to King Edward 4. Edward the fifth his 
awful Soveraign, with Prince Richard his Brother, 
3» Henry Dake of B uching/; am, his Preat Friend, 
and 6. one Co/in2born an Eſquire, who was 
Hang'd Drawn and Quarrtered, for making this 
Verle 

The Cat, the Rat, and Lowe! our Dog, 
Rule al Englard under a Hp. 

Finally, having Reigned two vears and two 
Months, he was Slain by Henry Earl of Rich- 
1114, and Buried at Grey-Fryers Charch at Ler- 
ceſier. 

Henry the ſeventh, who united the two Houles 
of 7 rk and Lancaſter, by marrying with Eliza- 
be:l; the Davghter and H-ir ro Edward the fourth. 
He 
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He was a Prince of marvellous Wiſdom, Policy, 
Jultice, Temperance and Gravity; in his Reign 
a Law was made ro make it high Treaſon to raile 
Arines againit a King, though he hath no otter 
rigbt but meer poticiiion ; to encourage Trade and 
Merchandifing, he lent great ſums of Money to 
young Merchants and Tradeſmen, Intereit-tree, 
ro the great encreale of his Revenue in Cuſtoms, 
he left the richeit Exchequer of any King of Erng- 
land; and notwithltanding great Troubles and 
Wars which he had ; he kept this Realm 1n right 
good order, he built the Chappel ro Weſtminſter- 
Abbey, a moſt accurate piece of work, wherein 
he was interred after he had Reigned twenty three 
years and eight months. 

Henry the eighth, who baniſted the Popes Su- 
premacy our of England, won Bulloign trom the 
French : Lived beloved and feared of his Neigh- 
bour Princes, the laſt of our Kings whole name 
began with the Letter H. which Lener bad been 
accounted ſtrange and ominous, every mutation 
inour State being as it were uſhered in by it, ac- 
cording as I find it thus verſed in Alb:ions Eng- 
land. 

Not ſuperFtitionſly IT ſpeak, but H this Leter ſtill 
Hath been accounted ominous to Englands good or il} 
Firſt Hercules, Hefion, and Helen were the cauſe 
Of War to I roy, Aneas ſeed becoming ſo Out- las. 
Humber the Hum with foreign Arms did firft the 

Brutes snvade, | 
Hellen 0 Romes Imperial Throne the Britiſh Crown 

Convey d. 

Hengiſt and Horſus, firſt did plant the Saxons in 
this Iſle, 

Hungar and Hubba firſt brought Danes that ſiray- 

ed here long while. H 5 At 
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At Haro!d had the Saxons end, at Hardy Cnute 
i % the Dane, 
Henries the firſt and ſecond did reſtore the Engliſh 
Rerpn. 
| Fourth Henry firft for. Lancaſter did England; 
Crown obtain. 
Seventh Henry jarring Lancaſter and York Unites 
il Peace, 

Henry the eighth aid happily Romes zrreligion ceaſe, 
| King Henry having Reigned thirty ſeven years, 

nine months and odd days, Dyed and was Buri- 
; . ed at Windſor. 
| Edward the fixth, a moſt vertuous religious 
| Prince, whoſe Wiſdom was above his years, and 

whole Piety was exemplary, he perfected the Re- 

tormarioh begun by his Father King Henry. Ar 
k the Age of fixteen years he departed this Lite, ha- 
\ ving Re<igned fax years, five months and odd 
| Gays, and was Buried at Weſtminſter, 
| Mary his Siſter whom King Henry begar- of 
3.99 rob cf Spain, ſhe relt tored again the Mals, 


j t at liberty thoſe Biſhops impriloned in her Bro- 
| how Reign, and impriſoned rhoſe who would not 
i embrace the Romith perlwaſion. 'She was very 
F 


zealo4s in ihe caule of the Pope, for not yielding 
ro which, raany godly Biſhops, and others of the 
Reformation ſuffered Martyrdom in her rime 
j was Calice loſt ro the French, the grief whereof, 
| it was thonght brake her Hearr, ſhe Reigned five 
| years, five months and odd days, and was Buried 
at Weſtminſter. 

Elizabeth, Daughter to Henry the eighth by the 
Lady nn of Bull 12ne; a moſt Heroick vertuous 
LaSy, the again baniſhed the Popes Power our of 
Enz1land, reduced Religion ro its primitive Puri ny; 
an 
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and refined the Coyns which were then much cor- 
rupr. She invited into this Kingdom multitudes of 
Foreign Artificers,and letled them in many Places, 
particularly in Norwich, Colcheſter, &c. to the 
Strengthening and Enriching this Kingdom, far 
more than any of her Predeceflors had done. Mer- 
chants in her time were very much reſpected in all 
Parts of the World, ſhe did more than doubie the 
Trade and Strength of the Nation in her Reign, 
ſhe raiſed very few Taxes, ſaying, the W ealuh be- 
ing in her Subzects Hands, would. encreaſe and 
multiply by Trading withal, and when-ſhe want- 
ed, ſhe knew they would freely ſupply her in her 
Reign, Work: houles and Stocks tor Materials ro 
imploy the Poor in ail Pariſhes throughout the 
Kingdom wer? provided to the wonderful relief 
and accommodation of them : 'The Poors Tax in 
her time was not a tenth part ſo much as of late 
years, but abundantly more helpful and uſeful. 
Thoſe Stocks and Work-houles having been ſut- 
fered to decay and rw be waited, For the defence 
of her Kingdom, ſhe Stored her Royal Navy with 
all Warlike Munition, aided the Scots againſt the 
French, the French Proteſtants againſt rhe Catho- 
licks, and both-againſt the Spaniards, whole in- 
vincible Armado ( as it was termed ) ſhe over- 
threw in $8. Holand found her a faſt friend a- 
gainſt the force of Spain; the Ocean ir ſelf was 
at her command, and her name grew ſo redoubt- 
ed; that the Muſcovite willingly entred into 
League with her. She was famous for her Royal 
Government amongit-the Turks, Perſians and Tar- 


| tars3 Which having endured forty four years, five 


months, and odd days, ſhe Dyed, being aged 
adout ſeventy years, and was Buried ar VVeſt- 
minſter, Kirg 


_— _- 
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Kinp Fames, a Prince from his Cradle, the fixth 
of that name in Scoe/and, and the firit in Enpland, 
He excelled for Learning. 


Hereafter followeth the Hiſtories of St, Denis the 
Titulary Saint of France, St. Romain, and ſome 
others, being after uſed in Diſcourſe, for the 
Readers berter information and delight, according 
& we find in the Lezend of them, 

© Aint Deny 1s ſaid to be the ſame Dzron/ius of 

Areopageta, mentioned in the As of the A- 
poſttes ; who being converted himlelf, thirlted aft- 
rer the converſion of others, and to that end he 
with Ruſtiew and Elutherius Travelied into France 
then called Gaul, where he converted many to 

Chriſtianity, and became the fir/t Bilkop of Pa: 

rs, making Ruſtic his Arch: Prieſt, and Eluthe- 

rius his Deacon. Afterwards in the Reign of 

Domitian the Emperor, perſecution growing hor, 

Feſcennins Governour of Pars, commandcd that 

he ſhould bow before the Alrar of Mercury, and 

offer Sacrifice unto him, which St. Denzs with rhe 
other two beforenamed refuſing to do, they were 
all three of them condemned to be behraded, 
which was accordingly execured on. Mont Matre, 
diſtant abuut a Mile from Pars. Now it came 
to paſs, that when rhe Executioner had-ſmirten 
off Saint Deng his Head, that he caught ir up 
berween his Arms, and ran with it down rhe Hill 
as faſt as his Legs cou'd carry bim: Halt a Mile 
from the place of his Execution, be fate down and 
reſted; and fo he did nine rimes-.in all, till he 
came tothe place where bis Church is now built, 
where he mer witk a very old Woman whom he 
e13rged ro bury bim in that place, and then fell 
down 
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down and Dyed, being three Engliſþ Miles from 


Mont Matre, and there he was buried, rogether 
with Ruſticus and Elutherius ; who were brought 
after him by the People. Afterwards by the ſuc- 
ceeding ages, when Chrittianity had got the upper- 
haud of Paganiſm, in the nine ſeveral places 
where he reſted, are erected ſo many handſome 
Crofles of Stone all of a making. 

To the memory of this Saint, did Dagobert the 
firlt build a Church in the place where he was 
Buried ; for ſo it happened, that this Dagebert, 
during the life of C/otyre the fecond, his Father, 
had cruelly flain Sadrefagi!le his Governour. To 
avoid the fury of his Father, much incenſed ar 
that unprincely aCtion, he was compelled ro wan- 
der up and down France, Hungary and Thirſty. 
In this miſerable condition coming to the Sepul- 
cher of Saint Denis, he laid him down and flepr, 
when therc appeared tro him an old Man with a 
ſtaff in his Hand, who told him that bis Father 
was Dead, and that he ſhould be King, and de- 
fired him, that when ir came fo to pals he would 
build a Church there: in the honour of St. Denis ; 
which Dagober.coming ro be King, accordingly 
did, and a Biſhop was lent for in all haſte to bleſs 
it, But ir bapacd the Night before the _ 
coming, that there came ty, the ILywn an ugly 
Leper, who dehred to lie in the Church, and 
when he was there, about rwelve a Clock at 
Night, our Saviour came into the Church in white 
Garments, and with him the Apoſtles ' Angels, 
and Martyrs. with mit delicious Muſick; and 
then Chritt bleſſed rhe Church, and bid the Leper 
relt the Biſhop. that the Church «as already ble(- 
(ed, and fura token of it, he gave the Leper his 


Health, 


a_ + 
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Health, who on the next Morning was found tc 
be ſound and perfectly whole. 
The Legend of Saint Romain, W. 
Ca Remain was Biſhop of Roven in France Ml '* 
It happenned_ that in his time there was a Poi-M ®' 
ſonous Dragon, which had done much harm to D 
all the Country thereabouts ; many ways had been *"! 
tried to deſtroy him, but none proſpered ; at lait|fl 
Romain. being then Biſhop of the Town, under-M 
rook ro do it; and accompanied only with ail ©© 
Thief and a Murtherer, he marched rowards the d 
place where the Dragon lay ; upon fighr of theft 
Dragon the Thief ftole away, bur the Murtherer I ® 
went on and ſaw the Holy Man vanquith the Ser- t 
pent, and only with a Stole ( which is a Neck f 
Habit, Sanctified by his Holineſs of Rome, and MI * 
made much after the manner of a Tipper ) with * 
this Stole ried about the Neck of the Dragon, ÞÞ * 
doth the Murtherer lead him Priſoner ro Roven, | \ 
the People muca admiring at the ſame, highly | *© 
extolling the Biſhop, Pardoned the Murtherer, / 
and burned the Dragon to athes. In memory of 
this marvellous act, King Dagovert the firſt ; (who 
Reigned in France Anno 632.) granted unto An- 
doin or Omen, ſucceſſor to St. Romain, that from 
that rime forwards the Chapitre of rhe Cathedral 
Church of Rover, ſhould every Aſcenſion day, 
have the faculty of delivering any Malefactor, 
whom the Laws had condemned. This, that 
King then granted, and all the following Kings 
events this time have ſucceſlively confirmed ir. 
Of Saint Dunſtan, 
O\inr Dunſtan was Arch-biſhop of Canterbury in 
rhe time of Etheldred the Saxon King ; he was 
( according to the opinion ofthole times ) of great 
Sanuy 
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Sanctiry of Life, being a ſleep one day in the 
Church, he Dreamed ſomething of the Devil, 
whereupon he ran abour purſuing him, even to 
the rop of the Church, and came down again in 
his fleep without any hurt. Ar another rime the 
Devil came to tempt him in the likeneſs of a beau- 
tiful Damoſel, bur St. Dun#tan caught up a pair 
of Tongs, being red hor, and therewith, ſo pinchr 
th? Devil by the Noſe, as quite ſpoiled his Coun- 
trenance, and for ever taking Tobaccothrough the 
Noſe again. He alſo coming «ace into a Gentle- 
man's houſe, where were ſeveral Inſtruments 
hanging. up againſt the Wall, at his entrance in, 
they of their own accord fell on Playing. Ir isre- 
ported of him, that when he Chriſtened King E- 
thelred, the Child with his orduredefiled rhe Fogr, 
whereupon St. Dunſtan ſaid, By God s Holy Mother, 
this Child if he live will prove a ſloathful Perſon, 
which accordingly came to paſs, the Danes in his 
time over-running Explard. This Saint Dun- 
ſtan Flouriſhing about the Year of our Lord, 
978. 
Of Thomas Becker. 

Hwa Beckee was the Son of one Gilbert Becket, 

which Gilbert being taken Priſoner among 
the Sarazens, rhe King's Daughter of that Coun- 
try fell in Love with him, gained his Liberty, and 
came over into England, where ſhe was Baptized 
in the Church of Sr. Paul, and married to this 
Gilbert, who upon her begart this Thoms, after- 
wards made Arch-biſhop' of Canterbury by King 
Henry the ſecond, in which place he behaved him- 
ſelf very high; as well againſt the King as againſt 
the Nobles ; nor was he it ſeems much beloved of 


the Commons, for coming one day into a Town 
in 
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in Kent, the People cut off his Horſes Tail, where 
upon the Children of that Country for a long time 
after ( as the Legend reports) were Born with 
long Tails like Horſes, he was at laſt ſlain in bi 
Cathedral Church of Canterbury, by four Knights 
* and after bis Death by the Pope Cannonized tor a 
Saint.” Many Miracles are (aid to be by him per- 
formed, as namely .how a Fellow for ſtealing a 


Whet-ſtone was deprived of his Eyes, bur praying 


ro St, Thomas, he had his Sight again reſtored; 
nay, a Bird flying our of a Cage, and being pur- 
ſued by a Hawk, and ready to be ſeized on, the 
Bird crying out only Sainte Thomas help me, the 
Hawk immediarely fcll down Dead, and the Bird 
eſcaped. His Tomb wasafterwards muchenrich 


ed with coſtly Gifts, and viſired by Pilgrims from 


all Places, according to what we find in Chaucer. 
From every Shires end 
Of England dv they wend, 
The Holy bliſsful Martyrs Tomb to ſeek, 
Who hath them holpen mhereing they beſeek, 
F ESTS. 
A new way to know the Father of a Child, 
A Wench thart lived in a Knights ſervice was 
eorren with Child, and brought to Bed ofa 
goodly Buy, before it was publickly known in 
the Houſe: Afﬀcer her uprifing. being examined 
before a Juſtice of the Peace, to know who was 
the Father of the Child, ſhe ſaid, ſhe could not 
rel! well her ſelf ; for there was two of the Knights 
Servants that had ta do with her abour the ſame 
time, whereof the ane was a VVelſh-man the other 
an Engliſhman : One of them (he ſaid was the 


. - Father, bur which of the rw: ſhe was nor certain, 


Fnis doubrtul cale pur the Juſtice in a great quan- 
nary, 
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dary, upon which of them to lay the charge of 


bringing up the Child, bur the - Clerk faid he 
would ſoon decide the Controverhe whole the 
Child was; and thereupon went into the Kitchen, 
and Toaſted a bit of Cheeſe, and then brought ir 
and offer'd it, the Chi!d putting it to his Mouth, 
which made the Child ro cry, refuling it as much 
as it could. Whereupon the Clerk ſaid, upon my 
Life the VVelſh-man is not the Father of it, for if 
he were #t would have eaten Toafted Cheeſe at a 
day 01d, 
The King of Swedens Gooſe. 
He King of Sweed/and coming toa Town of his 
Enemies with a very little Company, they ro 
Night his force, did hang out a Gooſe for him to 


- ſhoot at; bur perceiving before Night that theſe 


few Soldiers had Invaded, and (ct their chieteft 
Holts on Fire, they demanded of him what his 
intent was 2 To whom he anſwered, To roaſt your 
Gooſe. Upon Latin. 
/\ Company of Country Fellows diſputing of 

Learning, and what a crooked, hard, and 
intricate a thing it was to be a good Schollar : 
Teuly ſays one, and lo it is; for I have heard your 
belt Latin is in Crooked Lane. 

The Fellow and Miller. 

(Ne being much abuſed by a Miller, the Fet 

low at laſt rold him, that hethovght rharthere 
was nothing that he could imagine more valiant 
than the Collar of a Millars Shirt; and being ask- 
ed what reaſon he had ro think fo, anſwered, Be- 
cauſe every Morning it had a Thief by the Nech, 

Of VVomens Pride. 

AN ancient Tradeſman living in London, had a 


Wife, who carried a very ſtately meen, and 
delighted 


_—_— =» 
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delighted very much in brave Apparrel. Upon a 
time walking abroad with other Women her 
Neighbours, they eſpied a pair of Silk Stockings 
upon her Legs; which made them not ler their 
Husbands live in quier, till they alſo had the like. 
Their Husbands unwilling to be at that charge, 
and yer loath ro diſpleaſe their Wives, went to 
the ancient Gentleman, and ſaid, Sir, the ſuffer- 
ance of your Wives pride, hath ſpoil'd all ours, 
for fince ſhe hath worn Silk Stockings, our Wives 
have grown ſo importunate, that they muſt needs 
have the like, and you are the chiefeſt cauſe in ſuf- 
fering her to wear the ſame. O my good Neigh- 
bour ( ſaid the Gentleman ) TI have great cauſe in 
doing ſo, for ſeeing 1 cannot plegſe my Wife above 
the Knees, I muſt needs pleaſe her below the Knees, 
and the only way to pleaſe a Woman is to let her 
have her will. 
A Gentleman and h«s Huntſman: 

A Gentleman that uſed ro Hunt very much be- 

ing at the fall of a mighty Stag, whilſt he 
was breaking open, he began to fall into Diſcourſe 
with this Huntſman, averring, that not any Crea- 
ture upon Earth had a more thick and rough skin, 
than a well grown Stag; To which the Huntſman 
anſwered. Sir, if it be not offenſive to correct 
you, I am not of your Worſhips Mind; for I do 
think many like Creatures have skins tougher than 
any Stag in the Forreſt. His Maſter defirons ro 
know the reaſon of his opinion, askt him what 
Creatures thoſe were 2 To which the Hunrſman 
'anſwered,, Marry Sir, Cuckholds, for I could ne- 
ver meet with any Stag, whoſe Hide was 1o 
rough, but that his Horns would break our, and 
branch from his Brows : But the skin of a Cuck- 
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holds Forehead is ſo hard and impenetrable, that * 
be his Horns never ſo wide and large, they are 
kept ſo within, that they are never known to be 
outwardly vilible, f 
On a Spaniſh Soldzer. 
A Spaniſh Soldier being very Sick, expecting 
Death every moment, made his Will, be- 
queathing amongſt other things his Piſtol, in an 
eſpecial manner to his Phyſician z who demand- 
ing bis Reaſon for ſo doing, O Sir þ ſaid he ) thar 
[nſtrument joyn'd with your Practice, you need 
not to fear, bur you may kill whom you pleaſe. 
On a Gallants Cloak. 
Ou ſeeing a Gallant who had on a Cloak 
which was all plain without, and pluſht with- 


-* 1n, ſaid, that Cloak is far different from the wear- 


es, Whois worſt within-and beſt withour, 
. Horſes to be Lett. 

A Country Fellow riding to London, by chance, 

caſting hiseyes upon a Sign,.read theſe words. 
Here are Horſes to be Lett, 1664. which was the 
year when the Sign was firſt ſer up. but he ima- 
gined to be the number of the Horſes ; turned ro 
his Companion and faid, ſo many Horſes in one 
place to be Hired, I much marvel what ſhift they 
make for Stable-room. 

A Ladies Serving-man. 

A Lady ſending her Serving-man to the Play- 

Houſe ro know what was Play'd that day, 
one of the Players rold him, *Tis piety ſhe was 4 
Whore (a Play ſo called) which the Fellow mil- 
underſtanding, told him they were baſe Rogues 
ro call his Lady Whore, who was as honelt as a- 
ny of their Mothers. 
On 
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On a Play Bok. 
'@ having a Play-Book called the Wits, which 

-* he much yalued, by chance loſt ir, for which 
he fell in a very great Paffion ; one of his Friends 
coming in the interim, and asking the cauſe of 
his Dittemper: It was anſwered, That he had loſt 
bis Wits. 

An iznorant Conſtable. 

Y lhe Gentlemen of Szepney, going homewards 
: over Moor-fields, about rwelve of the Clock 
* at Night, were ſtaid by an impertinent Conftable 
with many frivilous queſtions, more by half to 
ſhew his Office than vs Wir; one whereof was, 


If they were not afraid to po home at that time "$ 


the Night ® They anſwered no: Well ſaid he, T 
ſhall let you paſi at this time, but if you ſhould be 
knockt on the Head before you get home, you cannot 
but report, That there was a good Watch kept in 
. Moor-fields. 
On a Drunken Husband. 
A Fellow that was Drunken, - tell a beating of 
his Wife, telling her of many Faulcs that ſhe 
had commirred ; to which ſhe antwered, you tell 
me of a great many Crimes, but you will not 
ſtand to a word of what you (peak. 
A Country-man and Conſtable. 
A vimple Country: man having Tearm-buſinels 
in London, and being ſomewhar late abroad 
in the Night, was ſtaid by a Conſtable, and {ome- 
wher hardly intreated ; rhe poor Man obſerving 
how imperiouſly he commanded him, askt him 
, what he was? To which he reply'd, I am the 
Conſtable, and this is my Watch ; and I pray 
you Sir / faid the Man) for whom do you. watch? 
The Conſtable reply'd, I watch for thgKing 3 on 
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the King, ſaid the Country-man fimply, then you 


may ler me pals quietly home ro my Lodging, for 


[ can give you a Certificare from ſome of my 
Neighbours, who are now in Town, that I am 
not the King, but Gaffer Fobſon of Darby- 


ſhire. The Reverjion of a Howſe. 


'O a came bragging from the Court of Alder- 
men, over-joy'd with the obtaining of a Suir, 
for ſaith he, they have promiſed the Leaſe of the 
next Houle that falls. To whom one ſtanding 
by replied, but had it been my caſe I ſhould rather 
have petitioned for a Houle that ſtood. 

The Thiefs Deſtiny. 


vo A Fellow being tryed for his Life beforea Judge, 


alledged for himſelf, that he could nor avoid 


\ ir, becauſe it was his deſtiny, that he ſhould ſteal ; 


if ſo ſaid theJudge, then know allo, it is your de- 
ſtiny to be Hanged. | 
A Spaniard Whapt. 

A Spaniſh Cavaleiro, being for ſome Faults by 

him committed, whipped through the prin- 
cipal Streets of Paris, and keeping a ſober pace, 
was adviſed by a Friend to make more haſte, that 
he might the ſooner be our of his pain ; bur be 
balf in choler reply'd, That he would not looſe the 
leaſt ſtep of his pace for all the whipping in Paris. 

The diſtreſſed Mariner. 

A Mariner in a great Storm, prayed devourfy 


to the Virgina Mary, promifing her, that if 


ſhe would deliver them from that danger 
when he came on. Shore, he would offer at ber 


Alrer a Candle as big as the Main-Maſt of 


his Ship : Which when one of his Companions 
over-heard, he jogged bim on the Elbow, telling 
him i was impoſſible ro be done, Tuſh (ſaid he) 


ie 
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we muls now ſpeak her fair becauſe we are in trou- 
ble, but if I get ſafe on Shore, I will make her be 
content with one of ſix in the Pound, 

The Country Fellow and Doftor. 


A Eountry-Fellow was ſent with his Fathers- 


Urine ro the Doctors, and knocking at the 
door, the Phyſician opening unto him, he preſen- 
ted him the Urinal ; who as he took it from his 
Hand, askt him withal from whence he came ? 
To whom the Fellow made anſwer, I hope your 
Worſhip is wiſe enough to find that in the warter, 

The Conntry-Fellow and Fudpe. 

A Country-Fellow was Subpcena'd for a Wit- 

neſs upon a Tryal of an Action of Defama- 
tion, at a Quarter Seffions holden in the Country ; 
he being Sworn, the Judge bid him to ſay the 
very ſame words that he heard ſpoken, the 
Fellow was loath to {peak, and hum'd 2nd haw'd 
for a good ſpace, but being urged by the Judge, 
he at laſt ſpake, My Lord, ſaid he, you are a Rogue, 
The Judge ſeeing the People begin ro Laugh, cal- 
led to him and bid him ſpeak to the Jury, for they 
were Twelve of them. 

A Lame Horſe. 

LJPen a Friday in Smithfield, one willing to pur 

off a Lame Horſe, and therefore not willing 
ro have him rid, he tied him by the Bridle to the 
Rails, a Chapman liking the Nagg, came ſome- 
what near the price, becauſe the Seller warranted 
him ſound of Wind and Limb; bur before he 
would part with his Money, defirous to fee 
what Merttal he had, he rid him upon the Stoncs, 
and perceived the poor Jade to halt down-righr : 
At which the Chapman vexing, askt the other it 


he was not aſhamed to put a lame unſeryiceable 
Jade 


n 
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Jade upon him, and warrant him ſound. To 


whom the other anſwered, I aflure -you he is as 
ſound as any Horſe in England, but that it was 
your fortune to try him when his Foot was 
alleep. 
The Unthrift and his Sweet- heart, 

A Fellow that was a great ſpend-thrifr, rold his 

Sweer- heart that he loved her like any thing ; 
what thing do you mean faid ſhe : Any Sweet- 
heart, quoth he, what you pleaſe. Then (reply'd 
ſhe) do not love me like Money ; for then I am 
{ure you will not keep me. 

| A Lords Chaplain. 

A Lord defired his Chaplain ro write a Copy of 

Verſes on his Lady, who was a great ſhrew, 
xt was promiſed bur not performed, the Lord ask- 
ing the reaſon of his delay, ſaid the Chaplain, 
VVhat need you my Lord deſire a Copy, when you 
have the Original? My Lady hearing thereof, cau- 
led the Chaplain to be turned away, and ſo he 
paid for his wit. 

A Country-Fellow. 

FA Country-Fellow, who had never ſeen London, 

was abuſed one day by- ſome young Clerks 
of an Inn of Chancery, who thereupon complain=- 
ed to the Principal of thegHouſe, in this manner 3 
I have been much abuſed by a company of Raſcals 
belonging to this Houſe, and being informed that you 
are the Principal, I thought good to acquaint you 
therewith, 

A Drunken Gentleman. 
A Gentleman having drank very hard at the 

Kings-Head Tavern, came reeling our up 
Chancery-Lane, and chanced to reel within rhe 
Rails of che Pump, and kept his motion round fo 
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by where he was, he rold him overagainſt the Chan- 


cery: I thought ſo ( laid he) and that's the reaſon, "| 


T think I ſhall never get out of this place. 
Of Dying m Debt. 

A Cirizen dying greatly in Debr, is coming to 

his Creditors Ears ; farewel lays one, there 
is ſo much of mine gone with him, and he carried 
ſo much of mine ſaid another, one hearing them 
make their ſeveral complaints, ſaid. well. I ſee 
now, though a Man can carry nothing of his own our 
of this world, yet he can carry a great deal of other 
Mens. : 

A Croſs VVife. 

A Young-man Married a croſs piece of Fleſh, 
© + who not content, though her Husband was 
very kind, made continual complaints to her Fa- 
ther, to the great grief of both Familics, the Hus- 
band being able no longer to andure thts {curvy 
bumour, bang'd her ſoundly : Hereupon ſhe com- 
plained ro her Father, who underſtanding well 
the perverſeneſs of her humour, took ber to tak, 
and laced her fides ſoundly roo ; faing, Go and 
commend me to your Husband, and tell him IT am 
now even with him, for I have cuagelled his.g&ife as 
he hath beaten my Daughter. 

A VViman beating her Husband. 
N the lait great Plague time, a Conſtable heard 
a Woman beating of her Husband, whereupon 
he ran immediately and fat a Croſe on the Door, 
and a Watch-man to attend, being asked the rea- 
fon ; he ſaid, A greater Plague under Heaven could 
not befal a Man, than for to be beaten by his 


IVVife. 
A 


long, that he was tired, he asked one that paſſed 
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A Maid and her Maſter. 

A Gentleman having a very handfom ſervan 

and as he verily believed a Maid, plicired 
ker to lie with him ; bur ſhe refuſed; at laſt it 
came to this, that all ſhe feared was, h2 would 
bart her, he told her no ; the ſayd, if he did, ſhe 
would cry out : And being finiſhed, La you there, 
{aid he, did I burr you 2 Or did Icry out, ſaid 
ſhe Her Miltrels, not long after, perceiving her 
puking, askt her whether the were not with Child 
charging her hoine, ſhe confeſt, and that it _ 
her Maſter got it, where ſaid the ? In the Truc- 
kle-bed 3 where was I then ? In the high-bed 
forſooth aſleep, O you Whore, why did you nor 
cry out 2? Phy forfocth ( (aid the ) ſince n1y Maſter 
did not hurt me, why ſhould I cry out * Had yea 
ben in my condition, would you have dic it. 

A Shoemaker and aCobler. 
A Shoemaker to» mock a Cobler, being black 
/ & faith, what news from Hell > How fares the 
Devil ? *Faith fays the Cobler, be was juſt riding 
torch as I came thence, and pulling on his Boors, 
ne complained grievoully that he was in the Shee- 
makers Stocks, and detired me to ſend him a 
Shoemaker to widen his Boots and draw them on 
tor him, 
A WVeariſome Gueſt. 

Gentleman fallen ro decay, ſhifted where he 

couid, amanglt the re't, he viſited an ofd ac- 
quaintance, and tay'd with him ſeven or eighr 
days, in which time the Man began to be weary 
of his Gueſt, and to be rid of him, feigned a fal- 
ling out with his Wife, by which means fare was 
very (lender : The Gentleman perceiving their 
drift, but nor knowing whether to goto berte 
himif 
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himſelf, told them he had been there ſeven days, and 
not [een any falling out betwixt them before; and ||. A 
be was reſolved to ſtay fourteen days longer, but be Þ| <. 
would ſee them Friends again. wh 
Of a Ducking: ſtool. thet 
COme Gentlemen Travelling, and coming ff wþ, 
near to a Town, ſaw an old Woman Spin-Kzy 
ning near a Ducking-ſtool ; one ro make rhefſmy 
Company Merry, asked the good Woman, what 
chat Chair was made for? Said ſhe, you know CC 
what it is ; indeed ſaid he, nor I, unleſs it be the K+ 
Chair you uſe to Spib in, no, no, ſaid ſhe, youſlhim 
know 1t to be otherwiſe : Have you nor heard 
that it is the Cradle your good Mother hath of- 
cen lain in. 


# LOFTEART 
()ÞE was perſwaded to venture ſomething þ 
at the Lottery ; not [ ſaid he, for none has 
lack art it but rank Cuckbolds : His Wife {tand-F A * 
ing by, perſwaded him by all means to venture; \ 
for ſaid ſhe, I am certain you will have very Maj 
good Luck. 
Upon a Pint of Claret. 
TY Gentlemen coming into a Tavern, onefaj 
.of - them called for a pint of Claret, why doÞ; 
you love Clarer, ſaid the other ! For my part Ile 
ſe ir Burnt before T'le drink a drop of it. 
A Priſoner. AN 
A Citizen coming into Ludgate, ſaw there anff + þ 
old acquaintance of his, Lord, Tom, ſays he, cls of 
how cam'ſt thou hither ? He reply'd, a Blindhhe ca 
Man might have come hither as well as I, for I w« avi 
led hither betwixt two, who would not ſuffer met! þ 
go any other way. 
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Of going in the Dark. 

| A Fellow going in the Dark, held out bis Arms 
£. x rodefend his Face ; coiing againlt the door 
which ftood our-right, he ran his noſe the edpe 
thereof '; whereupon he 'cryed our; Hay day, 
ning what's the matter, my Noſe was ſhore enough juſt 
ppin-Ezow, and 3 3t info ſhort a time grown lonzer than 
| thefmy Armes. 

w hat Of a Robbery. 

now < Ome Thieves met with a Man, and Rovbed 
e thek** him of all he bad, then bound him. and laid 
, you thim in a Wood : A lirntle attrey they mer ano:b:r, 
nd ſerved him in like manner, and laid him nor 
far from the other; the firſt cry'd out, 1 am un- 
done, 1 am undone, the other hearing hum ſay fo, ds 
ired him to come and undo him too, fince be wat tn- 


and 
and 


ut be 


2tbing Kone himſelf. 

1e bas A Maids Piflure. 

tand- A Young Gentlewoman defired an excelienr 
Irure; Painter, ro Draw her exactly as ſhe was a 


| very Maid ; and of the fame Stature, which he did ac- 

ording to her defire, excepting { as ſhe ſaid } tha: 

de had Drawn her leſs than ſhe was; O Madam 
1» One Yaid he, Pofterity would never believe my Draught. 
zhy doÞad I made you Tater, or ſo Bip, for it u very rar: 
rt Vie Bn thy Age, to find a Maid (o Br 2 and ſo Tall. 

Of a Knipht, 

 N old Knight requeited a favour of the King, 
ere an + but was denyed : Thinking thaz the mcan- 
ays he, ſÞels of bis Habit, and buthineſs of his Beard was 
; Blindſſhe cauſe of his ill Succeſs ; he went home, and 
r I w&Yaving ſhaved all off, and dreficd himſelf A4-/4- 
r me 0 fwde, with a flaxen Perriwig, re-addrefſed him 
lf ro his Majeſty concerning the ſame bufinel . 
s Majeſty perceiving the Deceir, ſais t» him, 7 
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would be plad to pratifie your deſir?, but it s miſs 
long ſince I denyed it to your Father, and it wafÞ*0 
unjuſt to grant the Son, what I denyed the Father, 


EPIGRAMS. 
New and Old. 


To the Reader. 
T Hou that readſt theſe, if thou commendſt them 
Thou'ſt too much Milk, if none, thoru'ſt too mu 
Gall, 


Another, 
\ AY Book the World s, Verſes are the Men, 


+ ou find as few good here, as among ſt them. An 
On Rubinus. Rid! 
R Ubinus x extream in Eloquence, 


For he creates rare Phraſe, but never Senſe 
Unto bis Serving-man, alias h1s Boy, 


Fl2 utters Speech exceeding quaint and coy ; For | 
Diminutive, and my defettive ſlave, But 
My Pleaſures pleaſure #, that I muſt bave 

My Corps Coverture, and immediately, þ R 
To inſconce my Perſon from frigidity. = 


His Man believ'd all Welſh his Maſter ſpoke, Fran 

Till be rails Engliſh, Rogue, go ferch my ClodFrn 
| On Mambrino. 

FA Ambrino having ſpent all his Eſtate; RE 


LV FPent to the Wars to prove more fort1nd 1 
Being retuyn'd, he ſpake ſuch warlike words : let t/ 
No Dif:onary half the like affords. Unco 
He talks of Flanhers, Gabions, and Scalads's, 

Of Counterns, Parapets, and Palizado's, A! 


Retreats, and Triumphs, Cammiſado s, 
Of Sallies, Half-meons, and of Ambuſcado's. He d, 
T to requite the Fuſtian terms he uſes, He 


Reply with words, b:longing to the Muſes, 
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{5 Spondees, DaRtils, and Hexameters, 
tops, Comma's, Accents, Types, Tropes, and-Pan- 
tameters, 
adrigals, Epicediums, Elog tes, 
atyrs, Fambicks, and Apoſirophes, 
{croſticks, Palinodes, and Ananrams, 
Eologues, Sapphicks, Lyrich, Epigrams, 
hus talking and being underſtood by neither, 
Fe part 4s wiſe as when we came together. 
On Doctor Bend, 
Þ ey Bond to avoid all further ſtrife, 
Riding before turn'd back to hifi bis wife, 
And tas not Doftor Bond then wondrons kind, 
Riding before, ta kiſs bis wife behind ? 
In Dolenre. 
Senſe Olens doth ſhew his purſe, and tel's-yort this, 
It is more horrid than a Peſt-houſle x ; 
For in a Peſt-houſe many Mortals enter, 
But in his purſe one Angel dares not venture. 
n Frances. 
]-Ranks fleſh u free, and yet it i not free; 
* Strange thu may ſeem to ſome how it ſhould be: 
he, Franks fleſh # free to any who ſo pleaſos, 
; ClodtYFranks fleſſo # not free from French Diſeaſes. 
Befſes Bravery. 
JEls does not only bide her privy ware, 
ortund But breaſt and neck where coyeft Maids go bare 3 
ds: Nt there is one foul unbeſeeming place, 
Uncovered left, what call you that ? Her Face: 
los, Of a Dwarf, old. 
A Dwarf upon a Piſmi res back 
Did get him up to ride, 
1's, We deem'd a tame Elephant 
He did as then beſtride : 
L 3 But 
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But while he did advance himſelf, O, 
To hold upon his Back, B: 
He tumbled duwn, and had a fall, 
That made bis Guts cry quack. 7 
When as the Divarf was thu unhorſt, 
Each laug't both great and ſmad, H, 
Why laugh you Maſters, quoth the Dwarf ? To 
What ! Phaeton had a fall. | Th 
On the Comprer. Ay 


ReEdlam, fate bleſi thee, thou wante#t nought but wit Ah 
And having gotten that, we're freed fromit, þ} To 

Bridewell, I cannot any way deſpiſe thee, 

For thou doeſt feed the poor and jerk the lazy. \ 

Newgate, I cannot much of thee complain, & 

Fer once a Month thou freeſt Menout of pain ? Thy 

But from the Comprer, goodneſs it ſelf defend us, | W; 


To Bedlam, Bridewell, cr Newgate, ſend ws, She 
For there in time, Wits, Work, or Law ſets free; || He 
Nothing but Money: here gets Liberty. So 
On Drunkennelſs. Con 

T u a Thief; that oft before his Face, 


Steals Man away ; and lays a Beaſt in's Place. F 
On Pious Uſes. 


os | Hey that in lite cppreſi, and then bequeath 
® Their Goods to pious uſes at their death, M 
Are 'the thnſe Drunkaras being laid a ſleep, | 
They belch and vomit what they cannot keep. ; Ant 
On a Prilon. Our 
A Priſan is a Houſe of crre, þ 
A Grave fer Men alive, 
A touchitone, for to try a Friend, wW 
No place for Men to thrive. 
Self-Love. Tot 
ww E to our ſelves moſt partial Judges be, Or t 
And faults in others, not our ſelves can A , 
. WW 


Onr 
But 


Om's Mife is fickh, ard therefore he 'donth run 


He runs to call the Memen in with ſpeed, 


To b 


| The Child being born, then I om about doth trot 
And never leaves till he kath Goff. ps get. 
ut with Ah Tom I needs muſt ſay thou haſt hard meaſure, 
it, Þ} To take ſuch pains when others had the pleaſure. 


Y. NM 


? The 


ius, | Was the chief argument they ſtood upon, 
She held that both Woman one ſhould become. 
ee 3 | He held they ſhould be Man and both but one, 
So they contended daily, but the ſirife 

Could not be ended, till both were one wife. 
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\A/ Hich is the preater Sin, and which the lef, 


To turn God's glorious Image to a Beaſt, 
Or turn. the Image. of a Beaſt to Ged. 
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Enemies we would have them halter d, 

when we judge our ſelves. the caſe 14 alter d. 

In Cornurtum; 


In haſte to fetch the Midw:fe, which being done, 


elp his Wife in this her extream need. 


Myſus and Mopla. 
Yius and Mopla hardly can agree, 
Striving about ſuperiority, 
text which ſaith that Man and Wife are cne 


De Sanirate & Medico. 
Ealth is a Fewel rich, which when we buy, 
Phyſitians value it accordingly. 
On the Life of Man. 
An's Life is like an Hour-glaſi, wherein 
Each ſeveral Sand that paſſeth is a Sin, 
when the lateſt Sand is ſpent and run, 
Sins are finiſh'd, as our Lives are done. 
ompariſon berween a Drunkard and an 
Idolator. 


Fhioh Find's the ſharper which the milder red 


I 4 On 
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W1 On Perfumes. 
| + | Hey thar ſmell leaſt ſmell beſt ; which inti- 
mates, 
They ſmell like Beaſts, that ſmell like C:vet Cats, 
On Tyndarus Old. 
A Wight whoſe name was Tyndar would 
Have kitt a pretty Laſs ; 
Ft Her Noſe was long, ( and Tyndar he 
A flouting Fellow was ) 
Wherefcre unto her thus he-ſaid, 
I cannot kiſs you {weer, 
Your Noſe ftands-out fo far, that ſure 
| Our Lips can never meer. 
11} The Maiden nipt thus by the Noſe, 
| Straight bluſhr as red as fire, 
And wich this gird diſpleaſed, thus 
She ſpake to him 1n ire. 
Quoth ſhe if that my Noſe do ler 
Your Lips from ki/Jing mine, 
You there may kiſs me where that I 
Have neither Nole nor Eyne. 
An Old Leacher. 
| | 13 Emoombo ftradling goes in great diſtreſs, 
-* As if he had the French P-- yer confeſs 
He will nor, nor can 1 think the ſame, 
Sith he in France at any time ne're came : 
* Then ſince henever came whereas they grew, 
Let all Men be appeac'd the Tale's unirue, 
| For bow ſhould he be troubled with French Sores, 
| V/ho neveruſed any bur Engliſh Whores ? 
ll Te Fencer and Phyſick Doctor. 
i JF TE thus ( the Fencer cries ) thus muſt you 
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And if you kill him Sir, this trick learn then, 
With this ſame trick, you may kill rwenty men. 
Both you and he Doctor, ro me may come to 
School, 
Then doeft bur prate, my deed ſhall ſhew my 
Sk1ll, 
Where thou burts one, an hundred 1 do kill. 
On Epigrams. 
AN Epigram that's new, ſharp, neat, and witty, 
Is like a Wench that's bandſom, young, pretty, 
Whilſt they are private, they are much reſpected, 


Once common,though ſtill good, they areneglected, 


On Saint George. 
Faint George *tis writ, his cutting morglay drew, 
And with the ſame a burning Dragen ſlew ; 

Some ſay there zre no Dragons, yer the ſtory, 

Says he preſerv'd a Virgin to his glory. 

That Dragons were into my mind doth fink, 

Bur for a Maid, I know nor what to think. 

Concluſion of the Epigrams. 
Ere Myſe caſt Anchor for a little while, 
And to more mournful matrer turn thy (tile. 
ETIZLEPHS 
On 4 Hocus Pocus. 
Ere Hocus lies with his tricks and his knocks, 
Whom Death hath made ſure as a Juglers box; 

Who many hath cozend by his Leiger-de-main, 

iS Preſto convey'd, and here under-lain: 

I hus Hocus is here, and here he is nor, 

While Death plaid the Hocws, and brought him to 
th' Por. 

On a Bald-pate, 

HE lieth Fobn Baker wrapped in mould, 
Who never gave penny to haye his head 
poll'd ; | 

I 5 Nuw 
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Now the Pox and the Plague light on fuch a devic: 
Thai undid the Barber, and {tarved the Lice. 
Gn a Drunkard. 
Ere now 1nto this Grave a Man is thruſt, 
Who is by drinking drunk as dry asdutt. 
On Bernard. 
JF Heaven be pleas'd when Men do ceaſe to fin 
And Hell be plcas'd when it a Soul duth win, 
If Men be pleas'd when they have loit a Knave, 
Fhen all are pleas'd ; here's Bernard in his Grave. 
On a Cobler. 
Ere lies an konett Cobler, whom curſt fate. 
Perceiving near worn our, would needs 
tranſlate, 
'Twas a good thrifty Soul; and wme hath been, 
He would well liquor'd wade through thick and 
thin ; 
Burt now he's gone, *tis all that can be ſaid, 
Honeſt Fohn Cobler, is he under-laid: 
On Fobn Taylor the water- Poet. 
Erelies the Water-poet boneſt Fohn, 
=. Who rowed on the ſtreams of Helicon : 
Where having many Rocks and dangers paſt, 
He at the Haven of Heaven arriv'd at laſt. 
On a Man and his Wife Buried together. 
Eader ,, ceaſe thy pace and' ſtay, 
Hearken unto what we fay ; 
As you are, ſuch once were we, 
As we are ſuch ſhall-you be. 
Then provide- whilſt rime you have, 
To come Godly unto your Grave. 
An ancient Epitaphon an Earl of Devonſhire. 
H® ſtay, who hes here : 
I rhe good Earl of Devonſhire, 
And Maud my Wife that loy'd full dear, 
Welived LXY year, 
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What we ſpent, we had; 
What we gave, we have ; 
What we lent, we loſt. 
On John Lilburn. 
[_) Neimety, *cauſe fo late, and late becauſe, 
To ſome much miſchief ir no ſooner was : 
Is Fohn departed, and is L!/burm gone ? 
Farewell ro both, ro Lilburn and to Fohn : 
Yer being Dead take this advice from me, 
Let them not both in one Grave Buried be ; 
Lay Fohn here, and Lilburn thereabout, 
For if they bath ſhould meer, they would fall 0 
On william Summers, King Henry the 
Evgth's Feſter. 
C Tay Traveller, gueſs who lies here: 
JP ell thee neitber Lord nor Peer, 
NoKanight, no Gentleman of note, 
Thar boaſts him- of his ancient Coar, - 
Which Heralds: curiofly emblazon, 
For Men ( well skilPd rherein) ro gaze on 
Rnow then, that this was no ſuch Man, 
And Ile expreis him as I can. 
He that beneath this Tombſtone lies, 
Some call'd fool, ſome held © him wiſe, 
For which who berter proof can bring, 
Thenrto be favour'd by a King-: 
And yer again we may miſdorbr him. 
* AKing hath always fools abou: him, 
Is he more Idiot than the reſt, 
Whe in a guarded Coat can Jet ? 
Or can he wiſdoms honour gain, 
Thar is all bravery and no brain ? 
vince no ſuch things, wit truly bred,” . 
I'lv habit lies nor; but 1'th* head. 
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Bur wacther he was Fool or Knave, 
He row lies Neeping 1n his Grave ; 
Who never in his Life found match, 
Unleſs the Cardinals Fool called Patch : 
Of whom {ome Courtiers, who did ſee 
Them two alone, might ſay, We three. 
And *tmay be fear'd it is a Phraſe, 
Thar may beuſed in theſe our days, 
Well, more of him, what ſhould I ſay : 
Both Fools and Wiſe Men turn to clay : 
And this 1s all we have to truſt, 
Thar there's no difference in their duſt. 
Reit quier then beneath this fone, 
To whom late Archy was a drone. 
On a Uſurer. 

Ere lies at leaſt ten in the hundred, 
Shackled up both bands and feer, 
Thar ar ſuch as lent Money pratis wonder'd, 

The gain of Ulury was fo ſweet ; 
Bur thus being now of Life bereaven, 


"Tis'a hundred to ten, he's ſcarce gone to Heayen, 


On a Miller. 


(Ds withour quefiion was as bold as brief, 
ny 


Wanen he killd two in. cone , Miller and 
Thief. 
On a Taylor who died of a Stitch. 
Ere Stitch the . Taylor in his Grave doth lie, 
Who by a oticch did live, and by itdye. 
On Death. 
T"H E Death ct all Men is the toral ſum, 
The Period unto which we all muſt come, 
He lives but a ſhorr life that lives the lopgeſt, 
And he is weak in death, in life was ſtrongett. 
Our life's like Cobwebs, be we ne're fo gay, 


| And death's he broum which ſweeps up all away. 
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RID DL E S, or dark Propoſitions. oftentimes 
uſed in Diſcourſe. 

Riddle 1, 

" Went to the Wood and I gor it, 
z I far me down and I ſought it; 
I kepr it fill again!t my wall, 
And ſo by force home I brought it. 
Reſolution. 
It was a Man that had a Thorn in his Foot, 
Riddle 2. 
A Beggar once exceeding poor, 
A penny prayed me give him, 
And deeply vow'd ne're to ask more, 
And I ne're more-ro give him. 
Next day he begg'd again, I gave, 
Yer both of us our Oaths did fave. 
Reſolution. 
He gave him but a Penny. - 
Riddle 3. 

Beyond Sea there is an Oak, and in that Oak 
is an Neſt, and in that Neſt an Egg, and in that 
Egg there is a Yolk, which calleth together all 
Chrifian Folk. . 

Reſolution, 

The Oak 1s the Church, the Neſt is the Belfrey, the 

E297 15 the Bell, and the 11k the Clapper, 
Riddle 4. 

I went, andI went 1 cannot rell whither, I mer; 
and I mer with I cannor tell who, Thad a gift gi- 
ven me, I ſhall never forgo ; and yer I came a 
true Maid home. 

| Reſolution. 
It is a Child went to be Chriftened. 
Riddle 5. 
Wharis that, is as white as ſnow, 
And yet as black as any Crow z 
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And more plyant than a wand 

Tyed in a Silken band. 

And every day a Princes Peer, 

Look on it with. a Mirth that's clear, 
Reſolnrion. 

It is a Book tied with a Silken Lace, 

Whoſe Paper 1s as white as Snow, : 

Ink as black as any Crow, 

And Leaves more pliant than a wand, 


ls tf. Re dS Br. 


Reddle 6. 5 | 
My Coar is green and I can prate, | 
Of divers things within my grate; 


In ſuch a priſon I am ler, 
That hath more Trap-holes than a Net, 
Reſolution. 
A Parrot in a Cage of Wyer. : 
Riddle 7. 
There was a Bird of great renown, 
Uſeful in City and in Town, 
None work like unto him can do ; 
He's Yeltow, Black, Red, and Green, 
A very pretty Bird I ween, 
Yer he is both fierce arid fell, 
I count him wile that can this tell, 
Reſolution. 
The painful Bee. 
Riddle 8. 
Tam called by the name of a Man, 
Yeram as little as a Mouſe, 
When Winter comes I love to be 
Wirh my red Target near the Houſe; 
Refolucion, 
A Robin Red-breafF. 
Riddle 9. 
What part of Man may that partbe, 
T hat is an implement of three, 
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And yera thing of ſs much ſtead, 
No woman would withour it wed ;- 
And by which thing, or had or loſt; 
Each marriage is-quite made or crolt ? 
Reſolution. 

The Heart of a Man, - a Triangular figure, the be- 

ginning of Love. 
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Riddle 10. 

Two Legs ſat upon four Legs, and cight Legs 
run before ; in came three Legs, and upon eight 
Legs fell, F count him wiſe that doth this Riddle 
tell. 

Reſolucion. 
It is a man upon a Horſe, driving two Sheep before 
him, and a Whlf that had loſt one of his Leos, 
ſeizeth the two Sheep. 
. Riddle 1 1. 
Learning hath bred me, yer 1 know'no lerter, 
[ bave liv'd among Books, yer am never the berter ; 
I bave eaten up tke Muſes, yer know not a verle: 
What Scudent- is this, 1 pray you rehearſe? -- 
Reſolution. s- 
A Worm bred ina Book. 
Riddle 12. 
It was nor, it is not, nor never will-be; 
Hold up your hand and you ſhall-fee. 
Reſotution. 
It-is the little Finger, that wws not, nor is not, 
ror never will be, ſo great as che other Fingers, 
Riddle Il'2. | 
All day like one thar's in diſgrace, 
He refleth in ſome ſecret place, 
Acd ſeldom peepeth forth his head, 
Until Day light be fully fled; 
When 
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When in the Maids or Good-wives hand, 

The Gallant firſt had grace to ſtand, 

Whence to a hole they bim apply. 

Where he will both liveand dye, 
Reſolution, 


A Candle. 


OD did decree 
Our Unity. 
Rings and true friends, 
Are without ends : 
We are agreed, 
In time to ſpeed, 
In comely hue, 
None like to you, 
In thy breaſt, 
My Heart doth reſt. 
I truſt in time, 
Theu wilt be mine. 
Faithful love, 
Can ne're remova. 


No force can move. 


A fixed le. 
*Tis love alone, 
Makes twobut one. 
My fancy ns, 
Endleſs as thy. 
T ſeek; to be, 
Nat thine but thee. 
In thee eaci) part 
Doth catch a heart, 
The love I owe. 
I nceds muj# ſhow, 


Poſies for Rings. 


As I affe thee, 

$o reſpett me. 
In Body tio, 

In heart but you. 
As I to thee, 

So wiſh to me. 
I//here hearts agree, 

No ſtrife can be. 
God above 

Increaſe our love. 
Heart and hand, 

At your command. 
Where this I give, 

I wiſh to live. 
Beſt eleftion, 

[s conſtant affetion. 
Though far apart, 

Tet rear in heart, 
My love to thee, 

L ike thy ſoall be. 
$o decreed, 

And ſo agreed. 
Nothing for thee, 

Too dear can be. 
Loves 82/ight, 

Is to Unite. 
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As T expe, ſo let me find, 
A faithful friend, a conſtant mind, 
The ſacred purpoſe and decree, 
Is manifeft in chooſing thee. 
My faith is given, this pledge doth ſhow, 
A work from Heaven, perform'd below. 
The Eye findeth, the Heart choeſeth, 
The Hand bindeth, and Death loofeth. 
Wit, Wealth, and Beauty, ail do well, 
But conſtant love doth far excel, 
Fear God, and love thou me, 
That # all Icrave of thee. 
Be it my fortune, or my fault, 
Love makes me venture this aſſault. 


ACROSTICKS 
, On theſe words.. 

If thou hadſt 2ranted, 

I Foy had wanted. 


1 To a proud rich, but deformed Gentleman. 

I n danger puft, you ſay I prove, 

F raught with the ſteam of luſt not love, 

T ime was you ſay, I priz'd the Face, 

H igh andrenown'd, as if its Grace 

O re paſt-compare, bur now 1 ſeem, 

U rged unto wrath to dil-efteem, 

H onour's attendant unto thy praiſe ; 

A nd to dii-robe thee of thy rays 3 

D iſgorging thus ſuch (urfeirs, you 

S ound forth theſe words I am untrue, 

'T is true, Ifaid three Goddefles. 

G rac'd thy rare parts, as like to thele, 

R ich Funo was but like a Sow, 

A $ foul, as far, and ſoart thou : 
'N ext wiſdom was in Pala bur, 

T houlike to her, art turn'd a flut, 


4 
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E ye pleaſing Venuw would admit, 


D elight in bed, and you love ir ; [ 
ncenied by my wily mind, f 
I rhus requite thee in thy kind, ] 


O 're charg'd withanger venting ſpleen, 
Y earſt to one Fool, one Slut, one Quean, 
H arbor'd in one, I did compare thee, 
A lthough truth known, I ſeemed to ſpare thee. 
D igeſt me as you pleaſe ; yer know, | 
W ill ne're did mean, what wit did ſhow. | 
A nd though Art raughr me to be bold, 
N opart in thee I loy'd but Gold : 
T ake this from me, pray that a fool, 
E ſpouſe thee fo thy filth may rule, 
D etain no wiſe Man for thy (elf, 
No fuch will toye thee but for thy wealth. 

A croſs Acroſtick on two croſt Lovers. 
Though croft in our affections, till the flames 
Of Honour ſhall ſecure our noble names ; 

Nor ſhall our fate divorce our faith, or cauſe 

The leaft Miflike bf Loves Diviner Laws. 

Croſſes ſomerimes are cures : Now ler us prove 

Fhar no ſtrength ſhall abate the power of Love. 

Honour, Wir, Beauty, Riches wiſemen call, 

Frail fortunes Badges : In true Love lies all. 

Therefore ro him we yield, onr Vows ſhall be 

Paid-—Read, and written in Eternity : 

That all may know when Men grant no Redres, 

Much Love can ſweeren the unhappineſs. 

Acroſtick on Malt. 

'M alt isthe grain of which we make ftrong Ale, 

A le is the liquor that doth make us. merry, 

L er bur a Toaſt be put in'r, *rwill not fail, 

T o make the heart light, and to fing.. down. 
derry. | 

Another. 


Ice. 


es 


Ve 
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Another. 
M alc is the grain by which a Fox we gam, 
A leis the liquor, makes our ronguesrun quicker 3 
L et thele rwo boaſt, but the honour of a roaſt, 
T hen fic and ripple, *rwill your ſenſes-cripple. 
Acroſtichk on time, 
T ime with bis Sythe brings all ro their laſt home, 
I n vain to plead, none can withſtand his doom. 
M onarchs by Deaths triumphant hand are made 
E qual ith' Grave unto the Sythe and Spade. 
An Acroſtick Epitaph on a vertuous Gentlewomans 
A skeſt rhou Reader who lies here ? 
N o common Corps : Then lift and thou ſhalt 
hear. | 
G oodnefs, rare meekneſs, zeal, pure chaftty, 
I nterr'd together in this ground do lie, 
B ehold her acts whilſt here ſhe made abode, 
S he liv'd belov'd of Men, dy'd lov'd of God. 
Acroſtich, on Death. 
D earh is the laſt end of our mortal race 3 
E ach hour we ſpend, we thither bie apace 5 
A linle time ir is in life we have, 
T o day we are here, ro morrow in our Grave 5 
H elp us then Lord, no aid bur thee we crave. 


ANAGRAMS. 


70 3-5 
Anagrams. 
ASOTT. 
Expofition, 
A TO A ST is like a Sor, or what is moſt 
Comparative, a Sort is like a Toaſt ; 
For when their ſubitances in liquor fink, 
Both properly are ſaid to be in drink. 
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FOHN TAYLOR, Witey Poet. 
. Anagram. 
LOXJAL IN HEART. 
Expoſition. 
And well he did delerve this Anagram, 
Who was unto his end a Loyal Man. 
Or thus, 
Well was thy Anagram Loyal in Heart, 
Who from thy Loyalty did neyer ftart. & 
EET * 
Anagram. 
STOLE. 
Expoſition. 'y 
This Anagram myſterious ſence may boaſt, 
For what was ſtole is found in what was bft. 
FATLE R. 
Anagram. 
ARATLE. 
Expoſition, 


This doth benefit the Jayler wondrous trim, 
He ar the Priſoners rails, and they at bim. 
FANCTIES. 
A Fancy upon words. 


£3 E that's devored to the ---CLASS, 
The Dice, or a Laſcivious === LASS, 
Ar his own price is made an --- ASS. | 
He that is greedy of whe ---- GRAPE, @& 
On reaſon do commita == RAPE. | 
And changeth habir with an ---- APE. 
The lover whoſe devotion _ —-==--FLIES, 
Up to the Sphere where beauty =-— LIES, 
Makes Burning-glaſſes of his ----EYES. 
If long he to that Idol ----PRAY, 

- His fight by Loves inflaming === RAY, 
E loſt for eyer and for onncnnn—__- AY, 


He 


» 
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He thar loyes Glaſs withour a G, 
Leave our L. and that is he. 

EV ANK is a word of fame, 

Spell tt backward, it is your name. 

Thar Lines may be read backwards or for- 

wards, being both ways alike. 

I Deer Madam Reed, 

Deem af I meed 
Another to the ſame effect 
Lewd did I live, and Evil did I dwell, 
Thoughts valued 
C may B. 
[N Searching Love 
ICVB 2 yy for me. 

Qu a d. tr fu tr 

os nguis wrus ifti de nere avir, 
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PROVERBS. 

f Oung Men think Old Men are Fools, bur 
Old Men know young Men to be Fools. 

Love me and love my Dog. 

Marriage and Hanging goes by deſtiny. 


To day a Man to morrow a Cuckold. 

WE © He that Marries a Widow and two Children, 
[ marries three rhieves. : 
£ Fair words makes Fools feign. 


| Hor love is ſoon cold. 

Make a Coward fight and he will kill the Devil. 
Js 1 gorrow quits no ſcores. 

A Ship and a Woman wantsalways trimming. 


A Woman and a Glals is always in danger. 

Fire and Water are good ſervants, but bad 
Maſters. 

A Rouling-ſone never gathers Mols, 


To 
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To a fair day open your window. 


great walters, 
Too much familiarity breeds c 


a8 373 .. 
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Fools wiil play with the Coals. 
The nearer the Church, the further from God, 
The abſenr party is itill in faulr. 
When a thing is done, advice comes too late. 
Though old and wiſe, yer ſtill adviſe. 
It is an il! air where nothing is to be gain'd. 
Good ale, 1s meat, drink, and cloth. 
Anger dyeth quickly with a good Man. 

For that thou canſt do thy ſelf, rely nor another. 
None knows the weight of anothers burthen. 
Apothecaries would nor give Pills in ſugar, unleſs 

they were bitter. 

Berrer ride on an Als that carries me than an Aſs 
that throws me. 

Be rot a Baker, if your Head be of Butter. 

The ballance diltingaiſhes not between Gold 
and Lead. 

Oae Barber ſhaves not ſo-cloſe but another finds 
work. 
; On a good bargain think rwice. 

Baſhfulneſs is an enemy to poverty. 

Better ro be beaten than ro be in bad company, 

Beauty draws more than five yokes of Oxon. 

The Beggar is never our of bis way. 

| Better to dye a Begger than Jive a Beggar. 
> | He who lies long io bed his eftate feels it. 
| If the bed could tell all ir knows, it would pur 
* many ro blaſh. 
Who hzth bizrer in his mouth ſpirs not [weer, 
The Blind Mans Wife needs no paiming. 
He that blows in the datt fills his eyes. Ic 


Building and marrying of Childp n are two 


The burnt Child dreads the Fire, when old . 


b 
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It is caſte to bowl-down hill, 

The brain that ſows nor corn, -plants thiftles. 

The Ais that brays moſt, ears lealt. 

Bread with eyes, and cheeſe withour eyes. 

To beg Breeches of a bare-ars't Man, 

As | brew (ſo mutt I bake. 

There is no deceit in a brimmer. 

The grearelt burthens are not the-gainfulleſt, 

To buy dear is no bounty: 

Buy at Marker and fell at home. 

In a calm ſea, every Man is a Pilot. 

It rhou haſt not a Capon feed on an Onyon. 

The Cart is hungry when a cruſt contents ber. 

It's a bad cauſe that none dare ſpeak in. 

He that chaſtilſerh one, amenderh many. 

The Chicken is rhe Countries but the City ears it. 

Wo to the bouſe where there is no Chiding. 

To a Child atl weather is cold. 

Who never climb'd never fell. 
Give a Clown your Finger and he will rake your 
whole hand. 

Coblers and Tinkers are the beſt Ale drinkers. 

When you ride a young Colt ſee your Saddle 
be well girr. 

The comforters head never akes. 

Keep good Men company and you ſha!l be one 
of the number. 

Conteſlion of a fault makes half amends for it. 

He may well be contented that needs neither 
borrow nor flatter. | 

A coverous Man 1s like a dog in a wheel thar 
roaſts meat for others. 

Keep counſel thy ſelf firſt. 

Counſels in Wine ſeldom proſper. 

He that will not be counſell'd cannot be mo 

our- 
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Courrefie on one fide does never laſt long. 
Cratr brings nothing home. 

To a crafie Ship all winds are contrary. 

Who is a Cuckhold and conceals it, carries 
coals in his boſom. 

Deaf Men go away with the injury. 

Men fear death, as Children fear to go in the 
dark, 

Better to go to bed. ſupperleſs than to riſe in 
debr. 

Diſcreer women have neither eyes nor ears. 

A Man may caule his own dog to bite him. 

Do what you ought, and come what can, 

Who loſes his due getteth no thanks. 

Think of eaſe, bur work on. 

Of evil grain no good ſeed can come. 

Who hatha fair wife needs more than two eyes. 

A fair woman and a ſlaſh't gown finds always 
{ome nail in the way. 

Fall not out with a friend for a triſle, 

Every one boaſteth the far hog whilſt the lean 
one ſtarves. 

Teach your Father to get Children. 

Every ones faults are nor witren in their fore- 
heads. 

Well may he ſmell of Fire whole gown burneth. 

None is a fool always, every one ſometimes, 

The foremoſt dog catches the hare. 

When fortune {miles on thee take advantage. 

He that will deceive the Fux muſt riſe berimes. 

Foxes when ſleeping have nothing fall in rheir 
mouths. 

Foxes when they cannot reach the Grape 
ſay they are not ripe. 


Life without a friend, is death without a witnels. 
When 
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When a friend asketh, there is no to morrow. 
Have bur few friends tho' many acquaintance. 
-—_ is known by the Fruit and not by the 
Leat. 

Who gives thee a Capon, give him the Leg and 
the Wing. 

Long abſent ſoon forgotten. 

Adverfity makes a Man wile, not rich. , 

He that's afraid of eyery Graſs, maſt nor pifg-.- 
in a Medow, TI 

He'l never have any thirig govd cheap that - 
is afraid to ask the price. oF 

Haſty { or Angry] Men ſeldom want woe. 

He that is angrF without a cauſe muſt be plea» - 
ſed without amends, 

Scald not your Lips in another man's Pouage, . 

Never be aſhamed ro eat your Meat. 

Every Aſs thinks himſelf worthy to ſtand with 
the Kings Horſes. 

Awe makes Dunn draw. 

He- loves Bacon well that licks the Swine- 
tye-donr. 

A bad ſhift is better than none. 

A bald Head is ſoon ſhaven. 

It is a bard Bartel where nene eſcapes. 
- Yell not the Bares Skin before you have caught 

m, 

He muſt bave Iron Nails that ſcratches witb 
2 Bear. 

A Beggar pays a benefit with a Loule, 

Beggars breed and rich men feed. 

A good beginning makes a good ending. 

Liztle difference berween a feaſt and a belly-futi. 

The belly is not filled with fair words. 

The beſt things are -208 ro come þy. ' 


Bircker 
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Birchen twigs break no ribs. 
Birds of a feather flock rogether. 
He is in great want for a Bird that will give a 


Fea for an Owl. ] 
One Bird i'th hand is worth two in the buſh. 
It is an ill Bird that bewraysits own neft, ( 


Small Birds muſt have Mear. 
Birth is much, but breeding more. 
. If you cannot- bite. never ſhow your teeth. 
Black will take no other beu, 
- A black Plumb is as ſweet as-a white. 
A black hen lays a white egg. 
Ir is ill to drive black hogs in the dark. 
. They bave need of a blefling that. kneeluo a || 4, 
| Thiftle. 
! Blind men cannor judge of colours. ; 
[| A man were better be | half blind than have 
il both his Eyes our. _ 
A blot is not a blot unleſs it be hir. | 
Bluſhing is vertues cofour. 
.Greart boaſt, ſmall roaft. 
He, ghar is born to be hanged ſhall never be Jy. 


drowed. ] 

| They that are bound muſt obey, = 
Ih Bought wit is beſt. - Goc 
| Better ro bow than break. ' &7: 


it A bow long bent art laſt waxes weak. 7 
fi Brag's a good dog, bur that he bathloſt bis rail. (11. a 
| Thar that is bred in.the Done will never out Y- T 
| — of the fleſh. 
| Ler every man praiſe the bridge he goes over. 4; ;, 

Whar is a pound of Butter amongſt a kennel | 
of hounds. 

They that have 'good ſtore of Butter may tay 
it thick on their Bread, 
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That that will not be Butter muſt be made 
into Cheele. 


e a Thoſe that have no other Mcar, Bread and 
Burter are glad to ear, 
h. Who buys, hath need of an hundred eyes, who 


ſell; hath enough of one. 
Buying and {elling is but winning and loohng, 
Care will kill a Car. 
A pound of care will not pay an ounce of debr. 
You can have no more of a cat than her skin. 
Well might the cat wink when both: her eyes 
were Our, | 
How can the cat help it if the Maid be a 
40.2 Þ} fool. 
. Cry you mercy killd my cat. 
A icalded cat fears cold water, 
have He thar leaves certainty and ſticks ro chance, 
when Fools Pipe he ſhall dance. 
Change of Pafture makes far Calves. 
Charity begins at home. 
When good chear is lacking our friends will 
er be Þ be packing. 
Its a wile Child knows his owh Father. 
When the Child is Chriftned you may have 
Godfathers enough. 
"of. Children and fools ſpeak truth. 
The greateſt Clerks are not always the wilelt 
vis tall. $N{-n. 
er. ouLY” The Clock goes as it pleaſes the Clerk. 


Can a Jack-anapes be merry when his clog is 
S OVET. at his heels 2 


kennel F A cloſe mouth catcherh no flies. 
Irs a bal cloath indeed will rake no colour. 
ay ay | You muſt cut your coat according to your cloth. 
| Every Cock is proud on his own dunghll. 
That R 2 Te 
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[le not charge a Cottage in polſedion for a 
Kingdom in reverſion. 

RULES OF CIVILITY 
| REL Action done in the world, ought ro be 
done with fome fign of reſpect to thoſe that 
are preſent. 

It is unbecoming to put another in mind of 
any unclean or unſavory thing. 

Pur nor your hands in the preſence of others to 
any-parr of the Body, not uſually diſcovered. 

Shew nothing to your companion that may 
aftright bim. 

Sing not to your ſelf with a bumming noiſe, 
in the company of others, that they may not hear 
you, nor drum with yayr fingers or feer. 

. Rub not your reeth, nor craſh them, nor make 
any crack, whereby others are diſturbed. 

Stretch not our your Arms at their letgrh and 
writh them abour. 

If you cough, ſneeze, figh, or yawn, do it 
not loud bur as privately as may be. 

Speak not in your yawning, when that you are 
conttrained ro yawn, but put your hand or hanker- 
chief before your mouth, and turn your face afide, 

When you blow your noſe do it with your har 
kerchief, without making a ſound like a trumpet, 
nor look into your hankerchief when you have 
done. 

Sleep not when others ſpeak, fit not when © 
thers ſtand, ſpeak not when you ſhould hold you 
peace, walk nor on when others ſtop. 

Leave not your bed, rable or chamber in diſor 


der, pur not off yeur clothes in prelence vi orhen, 
ny > Ria. waready, or wit 
a Night-cap -on. 
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When you fiudy, if in company, do it nor a- 
loud as to diſturb others, not read unfeaionab! 
when others are a reading ro you. 

Wriggle not your {cf 1n hearing others ſpeak, 
or at a Sermon as {eeming unable 10 contain your 
felt. 

Ar play, and at fire, ris good manners to give 
place to the lait commer, and contelt not or ſpeak 
more loud than ordinary, | 

Spit not upon the fire, foop not ſo low before 
It, as if you were fitting on the ground, nor pur 
your hands into the flame to warm them, nor ſer 
your feet upon the fire, to warm them 5 eſpecial- 
ly if there be any Meat before it: Turn not your 
back to the fire, nor approach nearer than others, 
ſtir not up, or mend the fire, kindle ir not, 
take It not away, or put Fuel to it, with you be 
the Maſter. 

When you fir down, keep your feet frm and 
even, without putting them one upon tother or 
crolfing them. 

Gnaw nor your Nails in the preſence of others, 
or bite them with the reeth. 

Spit not on your fingers, nor pull them as it 
you would make them longer, alſo ſnift not in 
the fight of others. 

Shake not the Head, Feet, or:Legs, rowl not 
the eyes, lift not one Eye-brow higher than the 
other, wry nor the mouth,” and bedew no man's 
face with-your Spinle, by approaching roo near 
him when you ſpeak. ? 

Kill no vermin or flea in others” fight, and it 
you ſee any filth or thick ſpirrle, put your foot up- 
on ir dexterouſly, if it be upon the cloaths of 
your companions, pur it off priyatdy, without 
; K 3 ſhew-+ 
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ſhewir.g it to others, and if it be upon your own 
cloaths return thanks to bim that puts it off. | lic 

Turn not your back to others, eſpecially in 
ſpeaking. jog not the table or desk, on which | on 
another wrues or reads, lean not upon any one, | du 
pull him not by his Cloak to ſpeak 10 him, or puſh Þ pl; 
bim with the Elbow. 

Be not always trimming your beard or ſtock- | C 
ings. keep your neils clean and ſhort, alſo your }| ar 
hands and teeth mult be kept clean, yer without | co 
ſhewirg any great concern for them. C 

Do nor putt upthe cheeks, 1coll out the rongue, | nc 
rub the hands or beard, thruſt nor the lips, or || ar 
q' bire them, or keep the lips rooopen, or tov much || th 


| cloſed. Pl 
| Be £6 flatterer, neither play with any that de- } fe 
i ligh!s not 8c be played withal. 01 


Read no Letters, Books, or Papers in company, | of 
Wi tur when there is a neceflity for the doing of it, Y wr 
| you mult ask leave : come not near the Books or 
Ii! writings of another, ſo as to read them, or fix 
your eye upon them unleſs invited, or give your 
epinion of them vunasked ; allo look not nigh 
when another is reading a_ Letter. 

Ler your countenance be pleaſant, bur in ſeri- 
CVs matters ſomewhat grave. 

The geſtures of the Body muſt be ſuited to 
the diſcourſe you are upon. 

Scorn none for the infirr 'es of nature ; nor 
delight to pur them that hav :em in mind. there- 
cf. | 

Shew nor your ſelf glad at the misfortune of 
others, though he were your enemy. 

When you ſee a crime puniſhed, you may be 
inwardly pleaſed therewith, but always ſhew 
pity to the offender. Lavgh 
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Laugh not too much or too loud at any pub- 
lick ſpectacle. 

The ſuperfluous Complements, and-all affecti- 
on of ceremonies are to be avoided, yer where 
due they are not to be neglected, leſt you dif- 
pleaſe the Perſon with whom you converſe. 

In pulling off the' Hat to Perſons of deſert, as 
Charch-men, Juſtices, &c. Turn it to your ſelf, 
and make @ reverence bowing more or leſs ac- 
cording to the Quatity of the perſon, and the 
Caſtom of the Betrer bred; for 'tis undecency 
not to give reſpect to thoſe ro whom it belongs 3 
and -amongſt your equals, expect not always 
that they ſhould begin with you firſt. Bur to 
pu!l off the Hat when there is noneed of it, is af- 
fectation, and is reproveable to obſerve whether 
one ſalute you or not, as for the reſt, the manner 
of ſaluting, or reſaluting in words, keep to the 
moſt uſual cuſtom. 

'Tis ill manners, to bid one more eminent than 
your ſelf be covered, as well as not to do it to 
whom *ris due. Likewiſe he thar makes tco 
much haſt ro pur on his Har, and he who ar fitt 
puts it not on, or after ſome few intreaties, docs 
not well, and therefore one ought to be covered 
after the firſt, or for the moit part after rhe (e- 
cond time, withour the cuſtom of the place be 
againſt ir, and be amongſt equals or ſuperiors, 
who are of the ſelf ſame houſe ; the inferiour 
may cover himſelf at the firſt requeſt. True ir 
is, that equals at the inſtant or immediately after, 
are wont to interchange a fgn of covering tkem- 
ſelves joyntly : Now what is hereing ſpoken of 
qualification in behaviour, ovghr likewiſe ro be - 


confidered in what concerns taking of place, and 
KR 4 fitting 
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fitting down ; for ceremomes without bounds are 
roo troubleſome. 

If an inferiour, or one that is beld for ſuch 
would put on his Har, his companion being un- 
covered, he ought firſt ro ask leave, if he can pre- 
ſame that ic will nor be offenſive to the other. 

If any one come to ſpeak with you while you 
are fitting, ſtand up though he be your inferiour, 
and when you preſent ſeats, let it be to every 
one according to his degree. 

W ben you meer with one of higher quality 
than your ſelf, ſtop, and retire, eſpecially if it be 
at 4 dovr, or any {treight place, to give way for 
him to pals. 

In walking, the higheſt place in moft covn- 
tries, ſeems ro be on the Right Hand, therefore 
place your (elf on his Lefr, whom you deſire to 
honour. Bur if three walk together, the middle 
place is the higheſt, then the Right Hand,.and 
the lowelt of all the Leſt, yer in France, in as 
much as the place ncar the Wall is uſually rhe 
ligbeſt, more eafie ro walk in, and commonly 
cleaner, one gives 1t to the moſt worthy, if 
ro walk wgether. 

Being with your equals, be not haſty to rake 
the beit place, bur if it be preſented 1o you, be 
not wilful in retfuling it, but always expreſs ſome 
tign of unwillingneis when that you do take it. 

If any one far ſurpaſſing others, either in age 
or deſert, would give place to a meaner than 
himſelf in bis own lodging, or elſewhere, as the 
one ought not to accept of ir, ſo the other ought 
notto urge it with much earneſtneſs, or offer ir 
unto him aboye once or twice, 4 

( 
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To one that is your equal, or not much in-: 
feriour, you are: to give the chief place in your - 
lodging, and he ro whom 'tis offered ought ar . 
the firſt offer to refuſe ir, but ar the ſecond to ac- 
cept, though not without ſigns of acknowledg- 
ments of his unworthineſs. 

Ia walking with any one, put your ſelf on his 
Left Hand, and when you turn you may keep 
the ſame ſide. 

They that are in dignity or in office, have in 
all places precedence, bur whilſt rhey are young, 
they ought to reſpect thoſe that are their equals in 
Birth or other qualities, though they have no 
publick charge, if they be much more aged, eſpe- 
cially if they have the degree of Doctorſhip, nay, 
when they give to them the chiefeſt place, they 
ought porwithſtanding ar firſt ro refuſe it, bur 
afterwards take it civilly with thanks. 

It is good manners to prefer them ro whom 
we peak, before our ſelves, eſpecially if they be 
much above us witch w hom in no fort we ought 
to begin. 

Let your diſcourſe which you make to men of 
bufineſs be ſhorr, 

Artificers and Men of low degree, ought not to 
trouble themſelves with many cerernonies to them 
who are Lords; or of high degree, bur reſpect 
them and higbly honour them, and thoſe of bigh 
degree ought to treat them with affability and - 
courtehe withour arrogancy. 

In ſpeaking to men of quality, do not Jean, - 
or look them wilfully in the face, nor approach 
t00 near them, at leaſt keep a full pace from -- 
them, 

In* 
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In viſitirg the Sick, do not prelently play the 
Doetor of Phyfick, it you underitand nothing 
LnETELNN, 

In writing or ſpeaking, give to every Perſon 
bis due title, according to his degree and the 
cuſtom of the place. 

Strive nut with your ſuperiours-in argument, 
but always ſubmit your judgment to others with 
modeſty. 

Undertake not to reach your equal in the Art 
himſelf profefſes ; it favours of arrogancy. 

Ler your Ceremony and Courtekie be proper to 
the dignity of his place with whom you converſe, 
and aoc the ſame with a Clown and a Prince. 

Do hot expreſs joy before one lick, or in pain; 
for that contrary pailion will aggravate his milery, 

Be ſubmiſſive ro Superiors and Magiltrates, 
friendly ro Equals, and affable to Inferiours. 

In giving of Titles ro Men, obſerve the cu- 
fiom of the Times and Place wherein you are ; 
and if in any thing you be in doubt, conſult the 
experienced in ſuch things, and when you have 
once found the true Title, change not, but con- 
tinue 1t. 

Thou, Thee, is ſeldom-uſed, bur to Children, 
ervants, and thoſe of- a much infcriour Rank, 
only in ſome places, 'tis uſed as a term of Fami- 
liariry. 


When a man does all be:can, though it ſuc- 


ceeds nor well, blame nor him rhat did ir. 

Being to adviſe or reprehend any one, confider 
whether ir onghr ro be done in publick or private; 
to do it preſently, or at ſome other time ; in what 


terms todo it 3 and 'in reproving, ſhew no ſigns; 
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Take all Admonitiots thankfully, in what time 
or place ſoever given, bur afterwards, not being 
culþable, rake a time and place conventent with 
modelty to let him know it that gave 1t, 

Reproach no man for his natural imperfections, 
ordo or ſay any thing, ſo as tro make another bluſh. 

Mock not, nor jeſt at any thing of Importance; 
break no ſharp and biting Jeſts, and if you deli- 
ver any witty Jeſt that is plealant, abſtain from 
laughing thereat your (elf, bur ler others do ir. 

Wherein you reprove another, be unblameable 
your ſelf ; for Example is more prevalent than 
Precepr. 

In (peaking or writing to any, deprive them nor 
of their acquired Title, left you ſeem cenſorious of 
their Deſerts, 

Be not too: haſty to believe flying Reports, ro 
the diſparagement of any. 

Ule no reproachtul Language againſt any man; 
neither curſe nor revile. | | 
Be nor over-nice to fer your Band, Hair, and 
Beard 3 carry not about you any ſweer fmells,. 
wear not your Hat too high on your Head, or t'0 
clole-on your Eyes, nor 1n the faſhion of- Swag-- 
gerers and Jeſters. 

Uarruſs.not your ſelf, or make your ſelfready 
for the Cloſe-ſtgol in the: prefence of any ; and 
when you cock; waſh your hands before you 
touch any Meat, bur ler the* waſhing be private-» 
ly done. «iq 

It is a point of cleanlineſs,to- waſlyones face and ! 
hands-in amorning,. when alſo comb the Head. 

Wear noryour Cloaths foul, nnript, duſty, or 
od, and ſee that they be bruſke once! every. day 
« leaſt, and rake heed that you'approach- not -ra} 


£6 any . 
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any Uncleanlineſs ; and if you lay by your Cloak 
take heed where you do ir. 

In your Cloaths accommodare your ſelf ro the 
faſhion' of your Equals; ſuck as are civil and or- 
derly, with reſpect ro rimes and places ; and if 
you do exceed them in any thing, ler ir be in 
Plainneſs and Gravity. 

Be modeſt in your Apparrel, and endeavour to 
accommodate Nature, rather than to procure ad- 
miration. 

Run not in the Streets, neither go too ſlowly, 
nor with the Mouth open 3 move not on the one 
de nor on the other in walking ;z gonot hanging 
down the hands, ſhaking the arms ; kick not rhe 
Earth withthe feer, .throw not the Legs acroſs here 
and rhere, nor trail your feer after you ; truſs not 
up your Breeches at every turn; go not upon the 
Toes, nor in a dancing manner, nor yet in aſtoop- 
ing, nor in a capering, nor yet in atripping man- 
ner with your heels. | 

Play nor the Peacock, looking every where a- 
bout you, to lee if you be well deckt and trim, if 
your Shooes fir well, if your Stockings fit neats 
ly, and'Cloaths handſomely. | Go nor our of your 
Chamber with your Pen in your Ear, Cap, or 
Hat 5\ carry not your handkerchief in your Hand, 
Moatb, hanging at your Girdle, or under your | 
Arm, bar in ſome ſecrer place, nor robe diſcern- 
ed by others, bur ready for uſe when you have 
occaſion 3 and beware how you preſent it to o- 

' thers, though you bave yer'fcarce made nfe of ir. 
Eat not in the'Streets, nor in the Houſe our of 
Seaſon, : $*- | 

Neither laugh, nor yer ralk to your ſelf, nor 
fing walking alane, in ſuch manner as to be _ 
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heard 3 make no fign of admiration, as if you 
were thinking of ſome great buſineſs ; throw nor 
{ticks or ſtohes-in the ſtreer, or any thing elle ; 
tread not purpoſely on Pebble-ſtones, ro remove 
chem our of their Places. Go not with the head 
roo high, nor yer ro low, neither leaning ro the 
Right Hand, or to the Left, tooking giddily about 
ou. 

; Aſſociate your ſelf with Men of good quality, 
if you eſteem your own Reputation; for 'tis ber- 
terto be alone than in bad company. 

When ycu walk with one of your own rank, 
take not the upper-hand ef him, and mule not of 
Precedence when ycu have not the Place that be- 
longs to you, nor trouble your ſelf for ir, but go 
on-roundly ; and if he be more worthy than your 
ſelf, give him the right band Place, and at no 
time put your ſelf before him. 

In walking up and down in a Houſe, only 
with one in company, if he be greater than your 
ſelf, at the firſt give him the right hand, and top 
not till he does, and be not the firſt that turns ;. 
and when you do turn, turn with your Face to- 
wards him, not with your Back. If he be a 
Man of great quality, walk not with him cheek 
by .joul, but ſomewhat behind him ; yer in fuck 
a manner that he may eafily ſpeak ro you. Bur 
if he be your Equal, carry your ſelf fo, that you 
turn proportionably with him, and make bim nor 
always the firſt ; likewiſe ſtop not roo often ar 
mid-way, if there be not great need ſo to do, 
for that ſavours of Superiority, and is accounted 
troubleſome, be thar walks in the middle berwizt 
rwo equals, ought now to rurn bimſelf to theright 
and then to the left hand, bur if they be nor E- 
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quals, turn himſelf moſt with his Faceto the moſt 
worthy, and they that are on the ſides ought ro 
rurn themſelves with their Faces towards the mid- 
dkk-moſt. 

In walking alone, expreſs no paſſion in your 
geſture. 

Ler your Converſation be without Malice or 
Envy, for *ris a fign of a traCtable and commend- 
able Nature : And in all cauſes of paſſion admit 
reaſon to be your governels. 

Never expreſs any thing unbecoming, nor act 
againſt the Rules moral before your inferiors. 

Be not immodeſt in urging your friends to dil- 
cover a lecrer, 

Utter not baſe and frivilous things amongſt 
grave and learned men, nor very difficult que- 
ttions, or ſubjects, among the ignorant, or things 
hard to be believed, tut? nor your Language with 


-learences, eſpecialiy amongſt your equals, much 


leſs amongit your berrers. 

Speak not of doleful things out of time, and in 
a time 'of mirth,” or at: the rable, ſpeak nor of 
melancholick-things, as of wounds, and deaths, 
and if others ſpeak thereof, change if you can 
dexterouſly the-diſcourte ; tell not your dreams, 
which may ſeem - to. be of notable preſages with- 
ont it be: ro your intimate friend. 

As a man aughr nor, without there be great 
occaſion, ro vaunt bimfelt of his: brave archieve- 


ments. or rare qualities, as of war, vertue; -no- + 
lenels, riches, or kindred, ſo:oughr he not'ro de-' 


baſe himſelf neither, .: ; 
Break nor. a jeſt there where. nove take any 


pleaſure in' mirth,. laugh not alood, nor ar alt: 
without ſubject ;given, nor decgde ati any Man's2 
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misfortune, though- there ſeem to be ſome cauſe 
for it, 

Speak no injurious words, neither in jeſt, or 
earnelt, or biting words, ſceff at none, eſpecial- 
ly if they. be greater than your ſelf, alrhoughthey 
give occaſion. 

Be not froward but friendly,;- and' courteous, 
and the firſt to ſalute others, hear and anſwer, 
and ve nor penfive when 4t is a time to converſe 
and diſcourte. 

By-no means detract from ethers, or ſpeak of 
things belonging to them, allo be-not too exceliive 
in commending. 

Go not thither, where you-know not, wherher 
you ſhall be welcome or nor, Give not advice 
without being asked, without you be the - beſt 
=_ preſehr, eſpecially, not our of ſeaſon, and 

acre being intreated ro do it, do it brietly, 
quickly coming to the point, 

If rwo contend amongtt rhemſelves, take nor 
the part of either, if not conſtrained, and be nor 
obſtinare in your own opinion, in things indiffe- 
rent, be on the fide of the Major 'parr' of the 
Company thar deliver their opinions. 

Reprebend not the imperfection of others, for 
that belongs ro Fathers, Maſters, and- Superiors, 
tabugh in time and place convenient, you may” 
give good counſel, and thereby ſhew ditlike. - 

Gaze not on the marks or blemiſhes of others, 
although rhey be natural, eſpecially if im the face, 


and ask-not how they came; and whar you may 


ſpeak'in ſecret ro your friend, deliver not in the * 
preſence of others: 

Speak not in an unknown Language i in conipen: 
ny, bar in your own Natural Tongue, and thar 
a3 
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as thoſe of quality do, and not as the clowniſh; uſe 
no words favouring of immodeſty, though to 
cauſe mirth, and of (ublime marrers, treat _ 


Think before you ſpeak, make no ſhew of nim- 
bleneſs of conceits or clincbes, pronounce not im- 
perfectly, nor bring our your words too haſtily, 
nor yet too ſlowly. 

When another ſpeaks, rake heed, that by your 
means, he be not neglected by his auditors, and 
be attentive your ſelf, without turning your eyes 
here and there, or buſying your ſelf with other 
things. If any drawl forth his words, help him 
not, nor prompt without he defires you ſo to do: 
or that it be in private, or if you be very familiar 
with him ; interrupt him not, nor anſwer bim 
not till his ſpeech be ended. 

In the midſt of a Diſcourſe, ask not what was 
ſaid before; bur if you perceive any ſtop, becauſe 
of you, you may intreat him gently, to proceed, 
- On the contrary, if any Perſon of Quality comes 
in whilſt chat you are in diſcourſe, it is handſom 
to make a ſmall Epilogue, and briefly collect 
what you have ſaid, and then go on with your 
Diſcourſe. 

In diſcourſing, make no Faces, nor uſe any 
undecent ation with the Mouth, Eyes, or Hands, 
to expreſs what you would deliver ; neither hotd 


your hands bebind your back, cither clapſed or 


acroſs ; bur place them before, one over the other, 
ſomewhat under the Breaſt or Girdle ; alſo be 
circumſpe&t how you carry your Body, ſhake 
not your Head, nor move your hands much, 
and hold your feer ſtill, 

White 
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While you are ſpeaking, put not your hat nor 
any thing elſe before your month; chew not Pa- 
per, ſhake not your head, ſtrike nor blows with 
your Elbow, ſtand nor titter-totrer on one foor, 
nor put one Leg overthwarrt the other. 

Point not with your finger at him, of whem 
you diſcourſe, and approach not to near him with 
whom you talk, eſpecially to his face. 

Whiſper not in the company of others. 

Treat with men art fix times, if you would ef- 
fect your buſineſs. 

Make no compariſons, and if any of the com- 
pany be commended for any brave Act or Ver- 


" tue, commend not another for the ſame. 


Be not apt to felate News, it you know not 
the truth thereof; And in diſcourſing of the things 
that you have heard ; name not your Author with» 
our yqu be aſſured that he will rake it well of 
you. A Secret that has been committed to you, 
diſcover nor. 

Be not tedious in Diſcourſe, or. in Reading, 
if the thing be not of impartance, and that you 
find the Company pleaſed therewith. 

Be not curious to know the Afﬀairs of others, 
neither approach to thoſe that ſpeak in private. 

Undertake not what you cannot perform 3 
but be careful to keep your promiſe. 

When you deliver a maxrer, do it without pal- 
hon, and wirh diſcretion, however mean the per- 
ſohs you do it to. 

When thoſe that are your Superiors talk to 
any body, hearken you nor, neither ſpeals, nor 
laugh. 

Aſſure not, what you know not to be true. 


It 
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If you be in company of higher Quality than 
your ſelf, eſpecially if they be fuch as have ary 
power over you : ſpeak nor till you are asked a 
quelt1on, then ſtand uprighr, pur off your Har, 
and an{wer in few words, if ſo be they give yon 
not leave to fir or pur: on the Har. | 

In diſpures that occur in converſation, be? not 
ſo-delirous to overcome, as not to give liberty tb 
Exch one to deliver his opinion, and ito* your be 
1'the right, you oughtro give way to the judg: 
ment, of the Major part, alſo to the cholerick, 
peeviſh, and thoſe that are judges of the dif- 
pure, 

When you are bxten, or injured, by words 
anſwer not or endeayour your defence, bur ra- 
ther ſeem to take them in jeſt, and flight them, 
tho' orhers' ſhould move you to defend your ſelf: 
fot as the proverb, Each queſtion deſerves not an 
anſwer. 

Contradict nor, at every turn, what others 
ſay, ſo as to contend and ſay, it 1s not ſo, it 7: 
& I ſay: Bur comply with others opinion, eſpeci- 
ally in things of ſmall conſequence. 

In company, play not the Mountebank and 
pratrle of thofe things you do not underſtand, bur 
when you ſpeak ſee it be tro the purpoſe, and ac- 
cording to truth of ſuch things as you know, that 
ſor afterwards you be not obliged ro excuſe your 
ſelf, by ſaying, I do not well remember, but I know 
that I have read it, which is a thing ill becoming. 

If any one begins to rehearſe a Hiſtory, ſay, not 
I know it well : And if he relates it not right or 
fally, ſhakenot your head, twinkle not your eyes, 
and ſnigger not thereat, much1eſs, may you fay, 
It is not /o you deceive your ſelf. 
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Speak not too Toud,' as if you were the City 
Cryer, nor yet ſo low as not to be heard. 

Ler your carriage be as becomes a Man, grave, 
ſerrled, and atrentive ro what is ſpoken, that fo 
at the end of every diſcourſe, you will not have 
occafion to lay, Hhat ſay you? bow bapned that, 
I underſtand you nor. 

In diſcourſes walking , hold not back your 
Companion as if it were with a bridle, ſtaying 
him at every three words. Approach not {o near 
as to juſtle him ; or keep further from him tan 
abour a ſpan. 

Be nor a year in the beginning of a diſconrſe, 
and in certain long excuſes ; or ceremonies, ſay- 
ing, Sir excuſe me, ' if I know not to deliver my ſelf 
well and yet to ebey you, &c. bur enter into the 
diſcourſe with a moderate boldneſs; rhen-proceed 
without being troubled, even to rhe end, be not 
tedious, make not many digreflions, nor repeat 
ofren the ſame manner of ſpeech. 

He that hath an unready ſpeech ler. him pot 
always take upon him the diſcourſe. 

Speak not evil of rhe abſent, for ic is unjuſt, 
when the party is nor there to clear bimſelf. 

Being ſer at meat, ſcratch not your ſelf nei- 
ther ſpir, cough; or blow your noſe: bur if it 
muſt be done- do ir dextroufly, without any 
thing of noiſe, turning your face fide. | 

Feed not- with greedineſls. 

Break not the bread with your hands, bur cut 
It with a knife. 

Lean not upon the rable with your arms ſtretch- 
ed out, neither caſt your arms upon your chair 
undecently, | 
Make no ſhew of taking great delfght in your 

| meat 
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If you be in company of higher Quality. than 
your ſelf, eſpecially if they be fuch as have any 
power over you : ſpeak not till you are asked a 
queition, then ftand uprighr, pur off your Har, } fer 
and an{wer in few words, if ſo be they give you || at: 
not leave to fit or pu: on the Har. | OC( 

In difpurtes that occur in converſation, be not Þ| 1 « 
ſo deſirous to overcame, as not to give liberty t© 
exrh one to deliver his opinion, ant tto* you be | Cc 
119'the right, you oughtro give way to the judg- | hit 
ment, of the Major part, alſo to the cholerick, | as 
peeviſh, and thoſe that are judges of the dif- } ab 
pure. 

When you are bxten, or injured, by words | an 
anſwer not or endeayour your defence, but ra- || ing 
ther ſeem to take them in jeſt, and flight them, |} we 
tho' o:hers ſhould move you to defend your ſelf: | dif 
fot as the proverb, Each queſtion deſerves not an | 
anſwer. 

Contradict not, at every turn, what others || oft 
ſay, ſo as to contend and lay, it is net fo, it is 
& I ſay: Burt comply with others opinion, eſpeci- | alv 
ally in things of ſmall conſequence. 

In company, play not the Mountebank and | wt 
pratrle of thofe things you do not underſtand, bur 
when you ſpeak ſee it be ro the purpoſe, and ac- | the 
cording to truth of ſuch things as you know, that | m1 
for afterwards you be not obliged to excuſe your | thi 
ſelf, by ſaying, I do not well remember, but I know 
that T have read it, which is a thing ill becoming. 

If any one begins to rehearſe a Hiſtory, ſay,not | ir 
I know it well: And if he relates it not right or 
fally, ſhakenot your head, twinkle not your eyes, 
and ſnigger not thereat, much1eſs, may you lay, 
It is not ſo you deceive your ſelf. 
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Speak not roo loud, as if you were the City 
Cryer, nor yet ſo low as not to be heard. 

Ler your carriage be as becymesa Man, grave, 
ſerrled, and attentive to what is ſpoken, that fo 
ar the end of every diſcourſe, you will not have 
occaſion to lay, M/hat ſay you? bow bapned that, 
I underſtand you nor. 

In diſcourſes walking , hold not back your 
Companion as if it were with a bridle, ſtaying 
him at every three words. Approach not {o near 
as to juſtle him ; or keep further from him t[an 
abour a ſpan. 

Be nor a year in the beginning of a diſcourſe, 
and in certain long excuſes ; or ceremonies, ſay- 
ing, Sir excuſe me, if I know not to deliver my ſelf 
well and yet to ebey you, &c. bur enter into the 
difcourſe with a moderate boldneſs; rthen-proceed 
without being troubled, even to rhe end, be not 
tedious, make not many digrefiions, nor repeat 
ofren the ſame manner of ſpeech. 

He that hath an unready ſpeech let, him pot 
always take upon him the diſcourſe. 

Speak nor evil of rhe abſent, for ic is unjuſt, 
when the party is nor there to clear himſelf, 

Being fer at meat, ſcratch not your ſelf nei- 
ther ſpit, cough, or blow your noſe: bur if it 
muſt be done- do ir dextroufly, without any 
thing of noiſe, rurning your face fide. | 

Feed not- with greedineſs. 

Break not the bread with your hands, bur cut 
It with a knife. 

Lean not upon the table with your arms ſtrerch- 
ed out, neither caſt your arms upon your chair 
undecently, | 

Make no ſhew of taking great” delfght in your 
meat 
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If you be in company of higher Qualiry than 
your ſelf, eſpecially if they be fuch as have ary 
| power oyer you : ſpeak not till you are asked a 
| queltion, then ſtand upright, pur of your Har, Þ ſer 
| and an{wer in few words, if ſo be they give you || ar 
not leave to fit or pu: on the Har. | 
11 In difpurtes that occur in converſation, be not Þ| 1: 
ſo defirous to overcame, as not to give liberty t6 
exch one to deliver his opinion, and tfo* you be | Cc 
19the right, you oughtro give way to the judg- | hit 
ment, of the Major part, alſo to the cholerick, | as 
peeviſh, and thoſe that are judges of the dif- Þ ab 
ure, 
: When you are bxten, or injured, by words | an 
anſwer not or endeayour your defence, but ra- }| in 
ther ſeem to take them in jeſt, and flight them, || we 
tho' o:hers ſhould move you to defend your ſelf: | dil 
fot as the proverb, Each queſtion deſerves not an || w' 


anſwer. rec 
'Þ! Contradict nor, at every turn, what others | of 
j ſay, ſo as to contend and lay, it 1s net ſo, it 1: 


& I ſay: Bur comply with others opinion, eſpect- | zl! 
ally in things of ſmall conſequence. 

In company, play not the Mountebank and | w/ 
prattle of thoſe things you do not underſtand, bur 
when you: ſpeak ſee it be to the purpoſe, and ac- | thi 
Y. cording to truth of ſuch things as you know, that | m1 
| for afterwards you be not obliged ro excuſe your | thi 
ſelf, by ſaying, I do not well remember, but I know 
that T have read it, which is a thing ill becoming. 

If any one begins to rehearſe a Hiſtory, ſay, not Þ| ir 
I know it well : And if he relates it not right or 
fally, ſhakenot your head, twinkle not your eyes, 
and ſnigger not thereat, much1eſs, may you ſay, 
'' It 1s not ſo you deceive your ſelf. 
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Speak not roo Toud,' as if you were the City 
Cryer, nor yet fo low as not to be heard. 

Ler your carriage be as becymesa Man, grave, 
ſerrled, and atrentive ro what is ſpoken, that fo 
arthe endof every diſcourſe, you will nor have 
occaſion to ſay, Mhat ſay you? bow bapned that, 
I underſtand you nor. 

In diſcourſes walking , hold not back your 
Companion as if it were with a bridle, ſtaying 
him at every three words. Approach not {o near 
as to juſtle him ; or keep further from him t[an 
abour a ſpan. 

Be not a year in the beginning of a diſconrſe, 
and in certain long excuſes ; or ceremonies, ſay- 
ing, Sir excuſe me, if T know not to deliver my ſelf 
well and yet to ebey you, &c. bur enter into the 
difcourſe with a moderate boldneſs; then-proceed 
without being troubled, even to rhe end, be not 
tedious, make not many digreflions, nor repeat 
ofren the ſame manner of ſpeech. 

He that hath an unready ſpeech let. him not 
always rake upon him the diſcourſe. 

Speak nor evil of rhe abſent, for it 1s unjuſt, 
when the party is not there to clear himſelf. 

Being fer at meat, ſcrarch not your ſelf nei- 
ther ſpit, cough, or blow your noſe: bur if it 
muſt be done- do-ir dextroufly, without any 
thing of noiſe, turning your face fide. | 

Feed not- with greedineſs. 

Break not the bread with your hands, bur cut 
It with a knife. 

Lean not upon the rable with your arms ſtrerch- 
ed out, neither caſt your arms upon your chair 
undecently, | 

Make no ſhew of raking great” delſght in your 
meat 
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meat or drink, bur if you beasked how you like _ 
it, by the Maſter of the feaſt, anſwer with mo- FEM 
| 


delty and prudence : Much lets ought you not to 
tind fault therewith wes 

Fake no falt, or cut breed, with your knife _ 
grealy, bur clean it with a little bit of bread, not "6 
with the whole loaf, or with your napkin. 

Entertaining any one at table, ir is decent ro got 
ſerve and preſent him with meat, nay even with " 
thoſe meats that are near him, but if you be invi- = 
red by another jt is betrer to attend rill he help 
you with meat than that you ſhould help your Kr 
ſelf, withour the Matter of the Feaſt, intreat you 
to uſe freedom, or that you be in the houle of a 
familiar Friend. It is ſcarce allowable to under- F 
rake ro help others, undefired by the Matter 
withont it be where a great company is, ſo that 
the Maſter cannot have an eye to all, then may 


't be done to thoſe that are next you. - 
Blow nor your meat and broth at table ro cool } 

it, but ſtay rill.it- cool of ir ſelf, broth may be | _ 

made colder by turning it over with a ſpoon, but | 

'tis hardly allowable ro ſup it up-at table, but b 

eat it with your ſpoon. 4 
Smell not to meat, but if you hold your noſe 

to It, tell it not to another afterwards. \ 
Beſmear not any bread with your fingers, but | - 


when you will cut ſome Bread, wipe them firlt it 
_ *they be greafie: And rake heed as much as you 
can, not to foul your hands or greaſe your Fingers, 
bur rather make uſe of a Fork and Spoon, as the 
cuſtom is, for the beſt bred to do. 

If you {oak either Bread or Meat in the Sauce, 
let it be no more then what you pur into your 
Mouth at a time, and be ſure not ro do-ir, after, 
thatyouhave bir ir, * Cal 
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Caſt not under the Table or on the Ground; 
Bone, Parings, Wine, &c. bur it we have any 
thing ini our Mouth, which we cannot (wallow, 
we muſt dexrroully caſt it forth, or take it our 
with our rwo Fingers, or with the left Hand 
balf ſhut conveying it ſecretly away, turning your 
face from the company when you do ir. 

Likewiſe *tis not handſome ro ſpit forth the 
ſtones of any fruit, upon a diſh, but rake them 
from - your Mouth with your left'band as hath 
been ſaid. | 

Pur not your Meat to your Mouth with your 
Knife in your hand, as the Country clowns do. 

Catt not your Eyes upon others Trenchers, nor 
fix them wiſhfully upon the Mear on the Table, 
nor lift them up while you are drinking , nor 
while you put your meat into your Mouth. 

Cur not roo much Bread at once, not toogreat 
ſhives, bur of a middle ſize ; cut the Loaf even, 
without raking to your ſelf all the crum, and 
leaving the cruſt for others, neither flay ir for the 
cruſt, nor cur morſels of Bread upon your Tren- 
cher, and if you catnot eat cruſt, 'ris better to 
pare your = when *tis cut then to pare the * 
whole Loaf. X 

It is unbecoming to ſtoop much to ones dif or 
Meat, but when one carry the morſel that is 
ſawced to the Mouth, one may ftoop a litle and 
then fir upright again. 

Preſent not to others that whereof you have .- 
raſted, whether it be wine or any thing elſe,unlefs 
when you aredefired to traſt thereby ro give your 
opinion. | 

Wipe not your bands, when they are foul, on 
your Bread, nor on the Table-cloath, but on a 

COraer 
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corner of your Napkin, not on the whole, leaſt L 
after dinner you be thought a floven. baſt! 

When you eat or drink make not much noiſe I} ten. 
with che Teeth, either in ſupping nor in grind- || nor 


ing roo hard ; nor in any other manner. for . 
' Suck no bones, art leaſt, ſo as to be heard, rake C 
them not with both your hands, neither gnaw || 0r 1 
them, nor tear the Fleſh with your Teeth but |} mu 
make uſe of your Knife , holding them with Þ} unc 


wo Fingers, as near asyou can to the tap there- || it, | 
of : knock not the Bones to ger out the marrow, þ 
upon your Bread, or Trencher, bur ger ir our | befe 
with a Knife, bur 'tis better not ro: meddle with | in 
the Bones atall ; but be fare not to mouth them. wal 
Uſe not a Knife to break bones, Plum-ſtones, ] 
or other hard things withal, neither break them ny 
withyour Teeth, *tis better to let them alone. oug 


Take not from the common diſh, that which drit 
is on the (ide next ro your companion, but on your || hin 


* own fide, neither take more than others take, || but 
1 and if it be fruit or ſuch like things, handle them tis 
| not tO take the beſt, and if any take of your dith, it 1 
| i regard nor where they take. ] 
| [1 Pur not another bit into your Mouth rill the at 1 
8 former be (ſwallowed, let not the motſe.'s you onl 
$7 pur in, be ſo big-as ro putt our the-cheeks. 
fi Fill nor the glaſs fo full as that it ſhall run bis 
$7 over upon the Table-cloath 
! Drink not while your Mouth 1s full with Meat, pat 
lj or call for Drink, or talk, orſo much as fill your uf 
| | Glaſs' 19 drink till your Mouth be empried nei- _ 
Wy ther drink while your next Companion is a drink- If ) 
$7 ing, or he thar fits at the upper end of the Table. on 
| Gaze nor abgut you while you are a drink- ſtr; 
| 


ing. 
Drink 
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Drink not, neither roo leiſurely, nor yer too 


baſtily, nor as chawing the Wine, nor yet too of- 
ten, Before and after drinking, wipe your Lips, 


nor breathnot then, or ever with roo great a-noile, 
for *tis uncjvil. 

Cleanſe not your Teeth with the Table-cloth, 
or Napkin, or with your Finger, Fork or Knife, 
much worſe *tis tro doit with your Nails, it ſeems 
uncomely to do it all at table, bur if others do 
it, ler it be done with a pick-tooth. 

Rince not your mouth with Wine,to ſpit it our 
before others,for it ſeems not fit ro waſh the mouth 
in drefence of others, but the hands muſt be only 
waſhed, with the water that is given at table. 

It is almoſt out of ule, ro call upon the compa- 
ny too often, and with imporrunity to eat, nor 
ought you ro drink to others every time you 
drink, and if you be drank too, you may render 
him thanks, but are not obliged to pledge him, 
but if it be with men thatare accuſtomed ro drink, 
1is berrer to fp a lirtle, leaſt they ſhould take 
it 111. 

Be nor longer in eating than orhers are, and 
at table, lay not your arm upon it, but your hand 
only upon: the edge of ir. ; 

It belongs to the chiefeſt in corfipany to unfold 
bis Napkin and fall ro meart firſt. 

Bur he ought rhen ro begin in time, and to diſ- 
patch with dexterity; that, the ſloweſt may have 
ſufficient time allowed bim. 

Be not angry at Table whatever happens, and 
if you have reaſon to be fo, ſhew it nor, but pur 
on a pleaſant countepance, eſpecially if there be 
ſtrangers,/for chearful pleaſantneſs makes one dith 


of meat a feaſt. 
Set 
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the Houſe will have ir fo, contend not much 
leaſt you ſhould thereby rrouble the company. 

If others ralk at Table be attentive, but alk 
not with meat in your mouth. 

Ler your ſpeeches be ſeriouſly reverent when 
you ſpeak of God or his Artribures. 

Do not think that you can be a friend to the 
Government while you are an enemy ro God, 

Let your recreations be manful not finful. 

Honour and obey your natural Parents altho' 
they be poor. 

Labour to keep alive in your breaſt, thar lirtle 
ſpark of celeſtial fire, call'd Conſcience, 

If you would enjoy true content, hve peace- 
ably in that vocation, unto which providence 
hath called you, 


Set nor your ſelf ar the upper end of the Ta- 
ble, bur if it be your due, or that the Maſter of 
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0f a Tear, what it w, with the difference be- 
:wixt the Engliſh and Gregorian Account. 


& Year is that ſpace of time wherein the 
\ Sun runs his perambulation through the 
- Twelve Signs of the Zodiack, containing 
12 Solar Months, 13 Lunar, 52 weeks, 365 days, 
6 bours, and 6 minutes, winch 6 hours in four 
rears ſpace being added together, make one day, 
which we commonly call Biſſextile, or Leap-year, 
and is added to the Kalendar on the 25 of Fe- 
bruary, making that Month every fourth Year 29 
days long, which ar other times is bur 28, and 
then the 28 and 292h. are accuunted bur one day. 
This Acconnt was thus na:ned by JTulim Ceſar,the 
firlt Roman Emperar, who reduced the year to a 
derter Mcthod than before, and from him it was 
called rhe Fulzan Account ; yet till the Gx minutes 
remain un-numbred, which in that rime aroſe to 
lome days, and therefare Gregory, Pope of Rome, 
to make the yezr exactly aniwerable ro the Sun's 
diurnal courle, caſting up the days Which thoſe 
minures amounted unt9, placed his Feſtivals ex- 
attly anſwerable to the Sun's Progreſs, which in 
hxreen hundred years bath amounted to ren 
Gays and is from him called the Gregoraan Account, 
being 
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being uſed in all thoſe Parts beyond Sea which 
acknowledge the Pope*s Spice. naty 

Qu. From whence do the (weve Month: derive | 1 
their Names ? " 

An. Fanuary is (0 called from Fanw, who was fþ q. 
pictured with two faces. Ggnit\ ing the beginning | 
or entrance of the year; February :ook its Name pe 
from Febura, March from Mars the God of War, 4, 
April fignifieth the growth or ipring of the year; | x, 
May 1s the Majors, and Fune the Juniors iealon. Þ} ,,, 
Fuly was lo called from Fulius Ceſar. Auouſt from 
Anguſtus, the ſecond Roman Emperor. September ff fg 
Hgnities the ſeventh Month, for the K-mazs before] þ,, 
the rime of Fulius Ceſar reckoned thei: Months] ;@, 
from March ; fo ©&cher fignifierh the eighr, N-f ,F 
vember the ninth, and December the tenth ; which ,,,. 
it you reckon from Fanuary, the Account will bef ,.,; 


otherwile, F thi 
Qu. How many days # in each Month * ng 
An. Thirty days hath September, alex 
April, Fune, and November ; "i 
February hath twenty eight alone, 7 
All the relt bave thirty and one ; of 7 
But every Leap-year in that time, — 
February hath rwenty nine. mid, 


Of the day, with ſeveral diviſions therecf. [ting 

An Actificial day conſiſts of 12 hours, a Na | 
wra! day 24 bours. The Athenians began thelt 
day from Sun-ſer ; bur the Fews, Cha!deans, and 
Babylenians, from Sun-rife : I he Egyptians and 
Romans from Midnight, of whom we took ou 
Patrerh ro oount the hours from thence ; the Un 
brians from Neon. The parts of a polirick © 
civil day (according to Macrovius; are thele 


The firſt time of the day is after Midnight ; ths 
| Le Cond 
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ſecond in Latin Galicmium, Cocks crow ; the 
third Canticinium, the ſpace berween the hrit 
Cock and Break of day ; the fourth Di/ncu'um, 
the break or dawn of the day ; the fifth Mare, 
the morning ; the fixth Mzrzdies, noon or mid- 
day ; the ſeventh Pomeridzes, the afternoon ; the 
eight Seriim dies, San-ler; the ninth Syuprema tem- 
peſt as, tewi-light; tenth Veſp:zr, the Evening ; the 
eleventh Prima Lux, Candle-rime ; the rwelfth 
Nox concubia, bed-time ; the thirreenth Nox in- 
tempeſta, the dead time of the night. 

The Fews did divide their Arrtiticial day into 
four Quarters, allowing to every Quarter three 
hours, accounting the iiric hoar of the firſt Quar- 
ter at the rifing of the Sun, and the third bour 
of the firſt Quarter, they called rhe rhird hour ; 
and the third hour of the {cond Quarter they 
called rhe Gxth hour, which was mid-day 3 the 
third hour of the third Quarter, the nin!h hour ; 
and the ſecond bour of the fourth Quarter, the 
eleventh hour ; and the twelfth and laſt bour of 
the day, they call Even-tide. 

The day is accounted with us for the P:yments 
of Money berween Sun and Sun ; bur for [ndict- 
ments of Maurther, the day is accounted from 
midnight to midnight ; and fo likewile are Fa- 
[ting days. 


_ — — O— —— ——— =  _— _ — -- —--_ 
—_ — — — --- 


Directions for the Count» y-man, what he #& to do 
each Month m the Tar. 


For Tanuary, 
"His is a cha!g-2zble Month, and therefire 
more troubleiom t9 the Poor man than to the 
Rich, as the days increaſe fo dues the coid The 
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Fields as well as Trees, are now diſrobed of all 
their verdure,and are quite naked, unleſs cloathed 
with white, whiltt the Provident Conntry-man 
fits at home enjoying the fruits of his paſt labours, 
contemplating on what is to be done, A Cup of 
good Ale, Cyder, or other good Liquor does not 
now amils, ſuch as lat Autumn produced, which 
being moderately taken, proves the beſt Phy fick. 

A cold Fanuary is ſeaſonable : Plough up the 
Ground you intend for Peaſe, water Meadows 
and Paſtures : Drain Arable Grounds where you 
intend to ſow Peaſe, Oats,or Barley ; rear Calves, 
Pigs, ©c. Lay Dung on heaps, carry it on the 
Land in froſty weather ; hedge and ditch about 
Paſture Land, 

Plant Timber-Trees, ar any Coppice-wood, or 
Hedge-wood; and alſo Quick-ſers : cut Coppices 
and Hedge-rows, lop and prune greater Trees. 

Feed Doves, and repair Dove-houſes ; cut a- 
way Ant-hills, and fill up the boles in Meadow 
and Paſture-grounds ; gather ſtones, have ſpecial 
care of Ews and Lambs; houſe Calves, geld 


young Cattle ſoon after they are fallen : Sow {| 


Oats, if you will bave the beſt. 

Plant Vines and other Fruit-trees, if the wear 
ther be open and mild ; dig and trench Gardens, 
or other ground for Peaſe and Beans, againft rhe 


Spring dig borders, uncover roots of Trees where | 


need 1s, and add ſuch Manure to them as they 
require: You may alſo, if the weather prove 
mild, ſer Beans and Peaſe. As yer Roſes may 
be cut and removed. 

Prune Orchard Fruits and Vines, 1o that it be 
not froſty ; nail and trim Wall-fruits ; cleanſe 
Trees of Moſs in moiſt weather. 

Gather 
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Gather Cions for grafts, and ſtick them in 
the ground, for they will rake the better ar the 


latter end of this Month, If the weather be 
mild, you may begin to graft. 

Make your bor-beds, and fow therein your 
choice Sallads ; fow Collyflowers ; fecure your 
choice Plants and Flowers from the injury of rhe 
weather, by covers, by ſtraw or dung ; Earth 
up the roots of ſuch Plants as the froſt hath un- 
covered, 

Set traps to deſtroy Vermine, where you have 
ſown ſuch Plants or Seeds as they injure. 

Take Fowl, deftroy Sparrows in Barns, and 
near them; kill Bul- finches that feed on the buds 
of Fruir-rrees. 

Dig a weedy Hop-garden. 

Turn up your Bee-hives, and ſprinkle them 
with warm and {weer wort dexterouſly, Alſo 
you may remoye Bees. 

February. 
This is a principal ſeed-month, for ſuch as 1s 


uſually called Lenten-grain. 


This Month is uſually ſubje&t to much Rain 
or Snow ; if it prove either, it is not- ro be ac- 
counted ubſeaſonable. 

Now ſow all ſorts-of grey Peaſe, Firches, Beans, 
and Oats, carry out Dung, and ſpread it before 
the Plough, and alſo on Paſture-ground, this be- 
ing the principal Month for that purpoſe. 

Plant Quick-ſers newly raiſed ; the Spring be- 
ing ſo near, they will nor keep long. 

Ser Willow-plants, or Pirchers, Okters, and 
other Aquaticks. 

Sow Muſtard-ſeed and- Hemp-ſeed, if the 
Spring prove mild ; feed your Swans, and make 

L 3 heir 
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their Ne''s where the floods reach then nor. 
yoyi Mcadows that you cannot overflow or 

water; cz:cb Moles, and level Mole- hills. 

Ally this is a very good time for plaſhing of 
Quick-iecs, ſhrouding or lopping of Trees, or cut- 
ting Coppices. 

You mzy yer prune and trim Frait-rrees, and 
cicanle rhem from moſs and cankers: Now is a 
very good time for grafting the more forward 
ſorr of Fruit-riees 1& the weather be temperate. 

Your render Wall-fruit cut not ill you think 
the hard frofts are over, 

Planr Vines, or any ſort of Fruit-rrees, in open 
weath:r : Trim up your pallifade hedges: Ser 
Kerne!: Nurs,or Stene-iruit, and cther hard Seeds. 

Lay branches to take root, or place baskets of 
earth for the branches to paſs through.” 

Sow Aniſceds, Beans, Peaſe, Radiſh, Parſnips, 
Carro's Onions, Parſly, Spinage,and other hardy 
herbs or !reds, and plant = ſas * Plant 
our Collyilowers into warm places, a!ſo plant LF 
quorice 3 yer you may deftroy Sparrows. Now 
is the time rhe Rul-finch docs the greateſt harm 
ro the buds of Fruit-rrees. * 

Mz: ke up your hot beds for Mclons, Cucum- 
bers, {rw Aſparagus, contitue Vermine-traps, 
and pick up all the Snails you can find, and de- 
ſtroy Frogs and their ſpawn. 

A gov6d time to ſew Fifli-ponds, and take Fiſh, 
the moſt Fiſh being now in ſeaſon. 

Now you may, if the weather prove mild, 
plant Hops, and dreſs them that are our of 
hearr. 

Half open your paſſages for Bees, and now 
may ye remove them. 

March 
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March. 

The beginning of March uſually concludes 
the nipping Winter, the end intimates the ſubſe- 
quent welcome Spring, according to the Proverb, 
March cometh in like a Lyon, and goes out like a 
Lamb. If it proves cold, it is ſealonable to check 
the pregnan: buds, rill a more ſealonable time ap- 
proaches. If this Month prove dry, the Country- 

man counts it ominous of a happy year for Corn, 

Ler Cattle no longer feed on Mea@cws nor 
Marſhes you intend ro mow : Have ſpecial regard 
to the fences, both of Meadow and Corn. 

Abour the end of this Month you may begin to 
ſow Barley, earlier in Clay than in Sand, you may 
now rowl Wheat if the weather prove dry; make 
an end of ſowing all forts of Pulſe. You may 
now ſhroud or lop old Trees, and fell Coppice- 
wood better than ar any other ſeaſon in the year, 

This is the only time for the raifing of the beſt 
brood of Poultry. 

It is a good time-to fer Offers, Willows, and 
other Aquaticks + Sow the Rye called Marce Rye. 

In this Month and the next, you may fow all 
forts of French Graſſes, or new Hays, as Clover, 
&. Foyn, &c. now fov Hemp and Flax if the 
weather be remperate. 

The principal time in the year for the deſtru- 
tion of Moles. 

Sow any ſort of white Peaſe or Haſtings. 

This is the principal Month for grafting all ſorts 
of Fruits. Now cover the Roors of all ſuch Trees 
you -laid bare in the Winter preceding, and re- 
move ſuch young Trees you omitted to remove 
In the latter ſeaſon. 


Carry Dang into your Gardens, Orchards, &c. 
Ld You 
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You may now tranſplant moſt forts of Garden- P 
herbs, Sweer-berbs, and Summer-flowers ; make 
bot beds for Cucumbers and Melons. Saffron | 
may allo now be planted, and Madder. ny 

Now ſow Endive, Succory, Leeks, Raddiſh, hes 
Beers, Parſnips, Skirrers, Parſly, Sorrel, Bugloſs, 
Borrage, Chervil, Sellery, Smallage, Alliſanders, fore 
©c. Allo Lertice, Onions, Garlick, Orach, Pur- 2 
ſlain, Turnips, Peaſe, Carrors, Cabbage, Creſſes, gral 
Fennel, Marjoram, Baſil, Tobacco, Leeks, Spi- | © t 
nage, Marigolds, Cc. 

Dreſs up and ſtring your Strawberry-beds, un- ſto 
cover Aſparagus-beds, and tranſplant Aſparagus; , 
fip and plant Artichoaks and Liquorice. wn 

Stake and bind up the weakeſt Plants, againſt | VE 
the Winds ; ſow Pinks, Carnations, &©c. In this || . i 
Momb ſow Pine-kernels, and the Sceds of all tich 


Winter-greens, tha! 
Plant all Garden-herbs, and Flowers that have bea 
Fibrous roots; ( 
Sow choice Flowers that ire not natural for | 2 
our Clime in hor beds this Month? d 


time to dreſs them. 


You may plant Hops, it is a very ſeaſonable | 
Now the Becs firs, keep them cloſe' night and 


morning, if the weather prove ill. You may my 
yer remove Bees. 

: April. ſern 

The mornings now ſeem pleaſant, rhe days Tri 

long. 


Weeds; if April prove dry, fallowing is good. 
Fell the Timber you intend ro bark , if the I} 
Spring be forward ; cleanſe and rid the Coppices, lor! 
and preſerve them from Carle: keep Geele and g 
9winge. out of Commons or Paſtures, Pick 


A dry ſeaſon to ſow Barley is beſt, ro prevenr i 
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Pick up ſtones in. the new ſown Land 5 fow 
Hemp and Flax. 

Cleanſe Dirches, and get in your Manure that 
lies in the Streets or Lanes, or lay it on heaps. 

Ser Okiers, Willows, -atd other Aquaticks, be- 
fore they are too forward. 

You may throughout this Month ſow Clover- 
graſs, St. Foyn, and all French or other Grafles 
or Hayes. 

You may yet graft ſome ſorts of Fruit in the 
ſtock rhe beginning of this Month. 

Now ſow-all forts of Garden-ſceds in dry 
weather, and plant all ſorts of Garden-herbs in 
wet weather. 

Plant French-beans, Cucumbers, Melons, Ar- 
tichoaks, and Madder, and ſow ſach render ſeed 
=_ could not endure the harder Froſts,fet French 

cans. 

Gather up Worms and Snails after evening- 
ſhowers, or eariy in the morning. 

Sow your Annual Flowers that come of Seeds; 
that you may have Flowers all the Summer ; and 
tranſplant ſuch Flowers with Fibtous roots you 
left removed in March : Sow allo the Seeds of 
Winter-greens. 

Now bring forth your tender Plants you pre- 
ſerve in your Conſervatory, except the Orange» 
Tree, which may semain till May. 

Tranſplant and remove your render ſhrubs, as 
Jafimines, Myrtles, Oleanders; towards the end 
of this Month alſo in mild weather, clip Phbylly- 
ria, and other ronfile ſhrubs, and tranſplant any 
lort of Winter-greens. 

Plant Hops, and Pole them in the beginning 
of April, and bind them to the Poles. 

L 5 Open 
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Open the doors of the Bee-hives, for now they 
batch, that they may reap the benefit of the 
Flowry Spring, and be careful of them. 
May. 

This Month uſhers in the moſt welcome Sea- 
ſon of the Year : Now gentle Zephirus fans the 
{weer buds, and the Cwuleitial drops water Flora's 
Garden, 

The Country-man's heart. is revived (if this 
Month proves ſeatonable) with the hopes of a 
happy Autumn ; it 1 prove cold, it is a good 
Omen of Health, and promiſes fair for a full 
Barn : tbe pleature of Angling is now in its 
ſplendor, eſpecially for the Trout and Salmon. 

Now wean the Lambs you intend to have the 
milk of their Ewes, forbear cutting or cropping 
Trees you intend ſhall thrive, till Ofober ; kill 
Ivy. 

If your Corn be roo rank, now you may mow 
It, or feed it with Sheep before it be roo forward ; 
weed Corn. In ſome places Barly may be ſown 
in this Month. 

Now ſow Back-wheat, or Brank ; ſow latter 
Peaſe, alio Hemp and Flax may yer be ſown. 

Weed Quick-fers,drain Fens and wet Grounds: 
Twifallow your Land ; carry out Soyl or Com- 
poſt ; gather ſtones from the Fallows ; turn out 
the Calves to graſs; over-chaxge not your Pa- 
(tures, leſt the Summer prove dry ; get home 
your Fewel ; begin to burn-beat your Land ; 
ftab or rcot out Graſs, Furze, Broom; or Fern ; 

and. grub up ſuch -Coppices, or other ſhrubby , 
woody places you intend ſhould not grow again, 

Sell off your Winter-fed Cartle. 

About the. end of this Month ſow Grey ls, 

l, 


wo 
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Sr. Foyn, and other French Grafſes, Now leave 
off watering your Meaduws, left you gravel or 
rot your grals. | 

Look now after your Sheep, if this Month 
proves rainy, leſt the Rot ſurprizc them, 

Plant all forts of W inter-greens. 

Sow the more render Garden-ſeeds ; as Sweet 
Marjoram, Baſil, Thyme, and hot Aromatick 
Herbs and Plants: Ser Sage and Roſemary, 

Cover nolonger your Cucumbers, Melons, Ze. 
excepting with glaſſes, fow Purſlain,Lerrice, Tc, 

At the end of this Moath cake up ſuch Tulips 
which are dried in che (talk. 

Biad Hops to their Polcs, and make up the 
hills afrer Rain. 

Watch the Bees now ready to ſwarm, 

Tune. 

A ſhower ac this time of the year 1s generally 
welcome. now that the glorious Sun glads the 
{picir of nature by his approach. And the Grain 
and Fruits ſhew themſelves to the joy of the thir- 
ſity Earth: The Trees are all in their rich array, 
and the Earth it ſelf laden with the Country- 
man's wealth ; if the Weather be calm, it makes 
the Farmer linile un his hopeful crop. 

This Month is the prime ſealon for the waſh- 
ing and ſhearing of Shecp ; in forward Meadows 
mow grals for bay. 

Caſt mud our of Ditches, Pools, or Rivers : 
This is the beſt rime to raile Swine for breeders, 

Fallow your Wheat-Land in hot weather, it 
kills the weeds. 

Carry Marl, Lime, and Manure; of what kind 
ſoever, to your Land, bring home your Wood, 
Coals, and cther neceiiary Fewel fetch: far off 
before 
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Open the doors of the Bee-hives, for now they 
batch, that they may reap the benefit of the 
Flowry Spring, and be careful of them, 
May. 

This Month uſhers in the moſt welcome Sea- 
ſon of the Year : Now gentle Zephirus fans the 
{weer buds, and the Culettial drops water Flora's 
Garden, 

The Country-man's heart. is revived (if this 
Month proves ſeatonable) with the hopes of a 
happy Autumn ; if 1 prove cold, it is a good 
Omen of Health, and promiſes fair for a full 
Barn : the plealure of Angling is now in its 
ſplendor, eſpecially for the Trout and Salmon. 

Now wean the Lambs you intend to have the 
milk of their Ewes, forbear cutting or cropping 
Trees you intend ſhall thrive, ill Ofober ; kill 
Ivy. 

If your Corn be too rank, now you may mow 
It, or feed it with Sheep before it be rvo forward ; 
weed Corn. In fome places Barly may be ſown 
in this Month. 

Now ſow Back-wheat, or Brank ; ſow latter 
Peaſe, alio Hemp and Flax may yer be ſown. 

Weed Quick-ſers,drain Fens and wet Grounds: 
Twifallow your Land ; carry out Soyl or Com- 
poſt ; gather itones from the Fallows ; turn out 
the Calves ro graſs; over-charge not your Pa- 
{tures, leſt the Summer prove dry ; ger home 
your Fewel ; begin to burn-beat your Land ; 
ftab or rcot out Graſs, Furze, Broom; or Fern ; 
and.grub up ſuch -Coppices, or other ſhrubby , 
woody places you intend ſhould not grow again. 

Sell off your Winter-fed Cattle. 

Abour the. end of this Month ſow Go 's 
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Sr. Foyn, and other French Grafles. Now leave 
off watering your Meaduiws, left you gravel or 
rot your grals. | 

Look now after your Sheep, it this Month 
proves rainy, leſt the Rot ſurprizc them, 

Plant all forts of W iater-greens. 

Sow the more tender Garden-ſeeds ; as Sweet 
Marjoram, Baſil, Thyme, and hot Aromatick 
Herbs and Plants: Ser Sage and Roſemary. 

Cover nolonger your Cucoumbers, Melons, Zo. 
excepting with glaſſes, fow Purſlain,Lerrice, Tc. 

At the end of this Moath cake up ſuch Tulips 
which are dried in the (talk. 

Biad Hops to their Polcs, and make up the 
hills afrer Rain: 

Watch the Bees now ready to ſwarm. 

Tune. 

A ſhower at this time of the year 1s generally 
welcome, now that the glorious Sun glads the 
{pitir of nature by his approach. And the Grain 
and Fruits ſhew themſelves to the joy of the thir- 
ſity Earth: The Trees are all in their rich array, 
and the Earth it ſelf laden with the Country- 
man's wealth ; if the Weather be calm, it makes 
the Farmer [mile on his hopeful crop. 

This Month is the prime ſealon for the waſh- 
ing and ſhearing of Saecp ; in forward Meadows 
mow grals for bay. 

Caſt mud our of Ditches, Pools, or Rivers : 
This is the beſt rime to raile Swine for breeders. 

Fallow your Wheat-Land in hot weather, it 
kills the weeds. 

Carry Marl, Lime, and Manure; of what kind 
ſaever, to your Land, bring home your Wood, 
Coals, and cthcr neceiiary Fewel fetcht far off 
before 
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before the Teams are bufied at the Hay-Har- 
velt, 

Weed Corn, fow Rape and Coal-ſeed, and 
allo Turnep-iced. Now Mildews or Honey- 
dews begin to fall. 

Mind your Sheep, as we adviſed you in May. 

Now begin to inoculate, beware of cutting 
Trees, other than the young ſhoots of this year : 
Pluck off Buds where you are not willing they 
thould branch forth. 

Water the latter planted Trees, and lay moiſt 
weeds, &c. at the Reots of ther. 

It is a ſ{eafonable time to diſtil Aromarick and 
Medicinal Herbs, Flowers, &c. and to dry them 
in the ſhade for the Winter; alſo to make Sy- 
rups, &c. 

Gather Snails, Worms, &c, and deſtroy Ants 
and other Vermine. 

Scr Saffron, plant Roſemary, and Gilly-flow- 
ers, low Lertice and other Sallades for latter Sal- 
lading. 

Gather Seeds that are ripe, and preſerve them 
that are cool and dry : water the dry beds ; rake 
up your Bulbous Roots of Tulips, Anemonies,&c. 

Inoculare Jaſimines, Roſes, &c. Alſo rranf- 
plant any fort of bulbous roots, that keep not 
well out of the ground, now plant flips of Myr- 
tle, ſow latter Peaſe. 

Dig. ground where you intend a Hop-garden, 
and bind ſuch Hops to the Poles as the Wind hath 
Naken off. 

Bees how ſwarm plentifully, therefore be very 
vigilant over them, they will requite your care. 

Fuly. 

In, this Month ply your Hay-harveſt, for a day 

waſted. 
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waſted may be many pounds loſt, chiefly when 
the Weather is uncertain; ſhear all manner of 
Field-ſheep. 

Summer-ſtir rich ſtiff Grounds, ſoyl all mixt 
Earths, and latter, foyl all looſe hor Sands. Ler 
herbs you would preſerve now run to ſeed ; cur 
off the ſtalks of Out-landiſh-flowers, and cover 
the roors with new Earth, ſo well mixt with Ma- 
nure as may be ; ſell all fuch Lambs as you feed 
for the Butcher ; fence up your Coppices, graſe 
your elder underwoods, and bring home all your 
Field-Timber. Gather your Fimble or early 
Hemp and Flax. Sow Turnip-ſeed, This is the 
time for inoculating choice Fruits and Roſes, &c. 
and for your Summer-pruning of your Wall-rrees, 
and the making of Cherry-wine, Rasberry-wine, 
&c. Sow Sallad-herbs for latter Sallading, and 
alſo Peaſe ; graft by approach, and inoculate ]a- 
ſimines, Oranges, ©c. Water your Hops if the 
ſeaſon prove diy. 

Now the Bees caff their latter ſwarms, which 
muſt be prevented, they being of no advantage ; 
{treighren the entrance of your Bees. 

AupuZt. 

You may yet Trifallow, alſo lay on Compoſt 
or Soyl, as well on your Batley-Land as Wheat- 
Land. 

Carty Wood or other Fewel home for Winter. 

Provide good Seed, and well pickt againſt 
ſeed-rime. 

Pur your Ewes and Cows you like not a fat- 
ting. 
his is the moſt principal Harveſt Month for 
all ſorts of Grain, therefore make uſe of good 
Weather whilſt you have ir. 

Abour.: 
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About the end of this Month mow your after- 
graſs, alſo Clover and St. Foyn, and other French 
Hays and Grafles, and geld Lambs. 

You may irc:culate {call, in the former part of 
this Month. Make Cyder of Summer-fruits, 
prune away ſuperfluous branches trom your Wall- 
fruit-rrees, bur leave nor the Fruit bare, Pull up 
Suckers from the Roots of Lrees; unbind the buds 
you inoculated a Month before, if they have ta- 
ken. Plant Satfron, fet flips of Gillidowers, ſow 
Anileeds ; you may now traniplant mott Flowers 
and Herbs, ſeeds of Flowers and Herbs are now 
to be gathered, alſo Onions, Garlick, &c. Sow 
Cabbages, Collyflowers, Turnips, &©c. againſt 
the Spring, you may ſlip Gilliflowers, and tranſ- 
plant bulbous roots abuut Bartholomew-tide ; and 
dre(s and plant the Roſe-tree. Prop up thoſe Poles 
in the Hop-garden that are blown, down, alſo 
near the end of the Month gather Hops. 

Towards the end of the Month take Bees, un- 
I-{s the goodne!'s of the weather provoke you to 
{tay till rhe middle of rhe nexr : Deitroy Waſps 
and other InſeRs, and fireightea rhe paſſage to 
ſecure them from Rodbers. 

September. 

Amend rhe Fences abour the new ſown Corn ; 
(care aware Crows, Pigeons, &c. 

Geld Rams, Bulls, £c. ſew Ponds : put Boars 
up ir; the Sty, Beat our Hemp-ſeed, and water 
Hemp ; gather Maſt, and pur Swine into the 
Woods. Manure your Wheat-Lands before the 
Plough, Make Cyder and Perry cf Fruits thar 
are not laſting. Gather moſt forts of Winter- 
pears, and ſome ſorts of Winrer-apples, bur long 
laſting Fruit gather not till ater Mn, 

ow 
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Sow Cabbages, Colly-flowers, Turnips,Onions, 
&c. Artichoaks, Aſparagus, plant your Tulips, 
and bulbous Roots, that were formerly taken up, 
or remove and tran{planr, 

Retire your choice Plants into Conſervatories. 
Gather Saffron towards the end of this Month. 
Finiſh rhe gathering and drying of your Hops, 
take Bces in time, and fireighten their paſſage 
into the Hive: You may alſo now remove them. 

Ottober. 

Lay up Barley-land as high as you can ; Seed - 
time yer continues, eſpecially tor Whear. Drain 
the ne w-fown Corn-Land, iow Acorns, Nurs, or 
other Malt or Berries, (ov- Peale in fat Land, 
plant Quick-ſets and Trees, allo plaſh Hedges 
or Quick-lers, Wezn the Foals from your Draught- 
Mares that were foaled in the Spring. Remove 
all forts of T'rces that ſhed the Leaf, Trench the 
ſtiffer ground for Gardens or Orchards, Lay 
open the Roots of old Trees, and ſuch as ſpend 
themſelves roo much or ſoon in Bloſſoms, Ga- 
ther the reſt of your Winter-fruit, allo Saffron. 
Sow all forts of Fruir-ſtones, Nuts, Kernels, or 
Seeds. Cur and prune Roſe-trees. Plant your 
bulbous Roors, of all forrs, and thoſe of fibrous 
Roots; allo Hops, aud bag up thole that are 
diycd ; remove Bees. 

November. / 

Overlow your Meadows that are fed low. 
Deſtroy Ant- hills, ſer Peaſe or Beans. Trench or 
dig Gardens, remove or plant Fruit-trees. Make 
Cyder of hard Fruit. Prune Trees. Gather the 
reit of your Fiuit ; lay up Carrots, Parſnips, Cab- 
bage, cover your tender Plants with Horfe-litter 
or long dung, dig up Liquorice, plant Tulips, if 
_ the 
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the weather be not too bard ; plant Roſes. Sow 
Nuts or Stones, dig your Hop-garden. Stop up 
your Bees cloſe. Conclude ro ſow your Wheat 
and Rye. Kill your Hoggs and Poultrey to lefſen 
your ſtock. Lay ſtraw to rot in moiſt places for 
Dung, alſo lay Dung on heaps. Fell Wood and 
Timber for Mechanick uſes. Break Hemp and 
Flax. 
December. 

Now is 'it time to Houſe old Cattle ; cur all 
ſorts of Trees that ſhed their leaf, and are not 
roo render. Ley Horſes blood ; fat Swine and 
kill them. . Plow up the Land for Beans, drain 
Corn-fields where water offends, and overflow 
thoſe grounds that want it. 

- Deſtroy Ant-hills. Ser Fruir-rrees, ſuch as are 
not ſubject ro the injury of the Froſt ; tranſplant 
all forts of Trees in open weather, plant Vines, 
and other flips and fions and ſtocks for grafting, 
prune Vines it the weather be open, cover the 
beds of Aſparagus, Artichoaks, and Strawberries, 


with warm Horlſe-litrer, Sow Beans and Peaſe 


if the weather be moderare ; trench your ground 
and dreſs it againſt the Spring, ſer Traps for Ver- 
mine, pick Snails out of the holes of Walls. Sow 
or ſer Bay-berries, Lawrel-berries dropping ripe. 
Dig up Liquorice, dig a Weedy. Hop-garden, 
and carry Dung into it, and mix it with the 


Earth; feed weak ftocks of Bees. 


a CO —W_— — — - ———  ———  — 


The Principal Feaſts and Holy-days in the whole 
Year expounded. 


Ylace more buy Almanacks than underſtand 
them, and are ignorant of our Feſtival days, 
for 
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for their better underſtanding I ſhall briefly, yer 
plainly Anatomize and declare the meaning of 
them. 

Sunday, or our Lord's day ( dies Dominicus ) is 
a day dedicated by the Apoſtles ro the more par- 
ticular Service and Honour of Almighty God , 
and transfer'd from the Jewiſh Sabbath to the day 
following, in memory that Chriſt our Lord roſe 
from the dead, and ſent down the Holy-Ghoſt 
on that day 3 whence it is called Our Lord's Day. 

I; Fan. The Circumciſion of our Lord, vulgarly 
called New-year:s-day, was inſtituted in memory 
of the Circumcifion of our Lord on the eight day 
from his Nativity, according to the Preſcript of 
the old Law (Gen. 17. 12.) when he was natned 
Feſus, as the Angel hath foretold ( Luke 1. 14.) 
And ir is called New-years-day, from the Account 
of the old Romans, who began their Year from 
that day, 

6. Fan. Twefth-day, or the Epiphany of our 
Lord, # 4 Feaſt Solemnized in memory and honour 
of Chriſt's Manifeſtation and Apparition to the 
Gentiles by a Miraculous Blazing-ſtar, by Vertue 
whereof three Kings were condufted to adore him 
in the Manger, where they preſented him as on thu 
day, with Gold, Myrrh and Frankincenſe, in Te- 


ftimony of by Regality, Humanity, and Divinity. 


The word Epiphany comes from the Greek, and 
fignifes at Apparirion ; and is alſo called Twelfth- 
day, becauſe celebrated the Twelfth day after 
Chriſt's Nativity exclufively. 

2, Febr. Cand/emas-day. or the Purification of 
the bleſſed Virgin, is a Feaſt in memory and honour 
b:th of the Preſentation of our Saviour Chriſt, and 
the Purification of the Virgin Mary in the Temple 


of 
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of Jeruſalem, #he forrieth day after her happy Child- 
birth, performed according to the Law of Moles, 
Levir. 12. 6. 

The four Sundays of Septuage/ima, Sexapeſima, 
Quinquageſima, and Quadrageſima, were days ap- 
propriated for preparations for tie devotions of 
Lent ; and rake their numeral denominations 
from Quadrapeſima-Sunday, lo called, becaule 'ris 
abour the forrieth day before Eatter. 

Shrovetide Ggnifies the rime of Shrift ; for in 
former time the People uſed then to confels their 
fins to a Prieſt, the better to prepare themſelves 
for a holy obſervation of Lent, and more worthy re- 
cerving the bleſſed Sacrament at Eajter, 

Aſhweadneſday is ſo called by the Romaniſts from 
the Ceremony rhey have on that day of bleflin 
of, Aſhes, wherewith the Prieſts ſign the People 
with a Croſs on their toreheads, ſaying unto them, 
Remember man that thou art duſt, and to duſt thou 
ſhalt be turn'd. The Aſhes which they uſe this 
day, are Palm-Aſhes, bleſſed the Pa/m Sunday 
before. 

Lent is called in Latine Quadrage/ima, becaule 
it is a Faſt of forty days, in remembrance of 
Chriſt's Faiting forty days and forty nights in the 
Wilderneſs, which Faſt has been obſerved in Eng- 
land near one thouſand years ; and bath been con- 
tinned in rhe time of Reformation, not out of 
any ſuperſtitious end, but for the increaſe of the 
Fiſhing Trade, and therein of Navigation, and 
would ren mucho the Strength and Wealth of 
the Nation, if it were more diligently practiſed 
and encouraged, 

Palm Sunday was inſtitured in memory and ho- 
nour of the Triumphant Entry of our Saviour 
into 
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into Jeruſalem, and was ſo called from the Pa{m- 
Branches which the Hebrew Children firewed un- 
der his feer, crying, Hoſannah to the Son of David, 


Mart. 21. 15. 

Maundy Thurſday is a Feaſt in memory of our 
Lord's laſt Supper, when he inſtirured.he Bleſſed 
Sacrament of his precious Body and Blood. And 
it is called Maundy Thurſday, quaſi Mandatiim , 
or Mandat Thurſday, from thoſe words m 
Fohn 13. 34. Mandatum novum do vebys, &c. 1 
give you a new command (or mandar) that you 
love one another, as I have loved you. 

Good-Fryday, is that memorable day on which 
the-great and glorions Work of our Redemprion 
was conſummated by our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt on 
bis bloody Croſs, between two I hieves at Feru- 
ſalem. 

25 March, Annunciation of the bleſſed Virgin, 
is a Feaſt in memory of that moſt bappy Opere- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, by which God was in- 
carnate in her Womb. 

Eafter- Day (in Latine Paſcha) is a great Fe- 
ſtival in memory and honour of our Saviour's Re- 
ſurreftim on the third day after he was crucified, 
Mat. 28. 6, And it is called Eaſter from Oriens, 
(the Eaſt or riſing) one of the Titles of Chrift. 
And hu name (lays the Prophet)/hal be caledOriens, 

Low-Sunday, called Dominica in Alby, 1s the 
octave of Eafter-day, and is ſo named from the 
white Garmenrs, which the Catechumenz or Neo- 
phites uſed ro wear, which they - pur on at their 
Baptiſm, and ſolemnly pur off with this day. 

Holy Thurſday, or Aſcencion day, is a- Feaſt ſo- 
lemnized im memory of Chriſt's glorious Alcention 


into Heaven the fortieth day after bn ReſurreRion, 
in 
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in tbe ſight of bs Apoſtles and Diſciples, Adts 2. 
9, Ic. 

Rogation Week, which is always the next but 
one before Moitſunday. The Belgians call it Grays 
week , and we in Zngland Gang-week, from the 
Ganging or going in Proceſſion and Perambula- 
tions then uſed about the Pariſh Ec. 

Whitſunday or Pentecoſt, is a Solemn Feaſt in 
memory and honour of the coming of the Ho!y- 
Gho#t upon the Heads of the Apsties in Tongues 
as it were of Fire, Ats 2 3. Pentecoft in Greek 
ſignifies the Fiftzerh, it being the Fiftieth after 
the Reſurreftion. And 'tis called Whitſunday, 
from the Catechumens, being ancienily cloathed 
in bite, and admitted on the Eve of this Fealt 
to the Sacrament of Baptiſm, 


Trinity Sunday is the Octave of Whitſunday, 


dedicated to the honour of the bleſſed Trinity, 
12 fignifie that the works of Redemption and 
SanCtification, then compleated, are common to 
all the three Perſons. 

29. Sept. Michael or Michazlmas, is in com- 
memoration of St. Michael the Arch-Angel, and 
of all the nine Orders of Holy Angels. 

1. Nov. All Saints or All hallows, is celebrated 
in commemoration of all the Saints. 

2. Nov. All Souls is likewiſe commemorated 
for the Souls of all rhe Fairhful departed ; and 
theſe rwo days { All Saints and All Souls) were of 
ſo eminent obſervance, that no Courts were kept 
on thoſe days at Weſtminſter-Hall. 

The four Sundays of Advent, are thoſe prece- 
ding Chriſtmas-day, and were inſtiruted as a com- 
memorative of Tur Saviour's Advent, or coming 
to Redeem the World by his happy Birth 
Chriſtmas- 
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Chriſtmas-Day, or the Nativity of our Savi- + 
our Chr:#, is a moſt Solemn Feaft Yearly cele- 
brared, even from the Apoſtles rime to this day, 
in memory of the Birth of our Saviour at Beth- 
lebem. 

28. Decemb. Holy Innocents, is a F:aſt in me- 
mery of thoſe Babes which Herod ſlew when he 
ſought for our Bleſſed Saviour ; in which Maf- 
ſacre it 1s ſaid that a Child of Herod's beirg at 
Nurſe, was murthered amongft the reft, which 
Auguſius hearing of, he ſaid, It gas better to be 
Herod's Hog than ba Son, becauſe the Fews would 
eat no Swines Fleſh. 

The leveral Feaſts of the Apoſtles and other 
Saints, were inftirured by the Church to honour 
God in his Saints, and for us to imitate their Ho- 
ly and Godly Examples. 

St. Peter and St. Pau! are joyned in one So- 
lemnity, becauſe they were principal and joynt 
co-operators under Chriſt in the Converſion of 
the World, the firſt converting the Fews, the 
other the Gentiles : As alſo, both were Martyr'd 
at the ſame place, Rome, and on the ſame day, 
29 Fune. 

The four Ember Weeks, (in Latine quatuor 
tempora) are times of Publick Prayer and Faſt- 
ing, partly inſtitured for rhe ſucceſsful Ordina- 
tion of the Prieſts and Miniſters of the Church. 

Wakes or Country Feaſts, uſed always to be 
obſerved on the Sunday next after that Saint's 
day, to whom the Pariſh Church was dedica- 
ted, 

Qu, What # that they call the Golden Number, 
Epa#, Cycle of the Syn, Dommical Letter, &c. 


An, The 
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An, The Golden Number is the Revolution 


of 19 Years, i which time all the Lunations or 
Aſpects berwixr the Sun and Moon return to the 
ſame place ih-y were in before. | 

The Epact is rhe Number of 11 days, which 
the Solar Year doth exceed the Lunar ; the one 
conſiſting of 365 days, the other of 354; fo 
that in every four years there is added a Num: 
ber more than 3o. which being greater than the 
Epact can be, ( for from change to change there 
can be but 3o days) therefore 3o being taken 
from that exceſs, the remainder 1s the Epact for 
the next year, 

The Epact is thus found out; multiply the 
Golden Number of the Year by 11, the Product 
whereof, if it be under 3o, is the Epzct ; but if 
it be above Zo, then divide the Product by 3o, 
and the remainder ſhall be the Epact. 

Qu. Fhat « the Cycle of the Sun ? 

An. The Cycle of the San is a Re volution of 
23 Years, in which time the Dominical Lerrers 
make all their ſeveral changes, ard: is called the 
Solar Cycle, becauſe ir comprehends all the va- 
rieties and chang2s that the Sunday Letrer can 
have. 

Qu. hat « the meanins of the Dominic. 
Letter ? 

An, The Dominical Letter is always one of 
theſe ſeven, A. B. C. D. E. F. G. and ſhew 
eth the Sunday Lerrer ail the Year. Bur in R:/+ 
ſextile or Leap-yeer, there be rwy Dominical 
Letters, whereof the firit holdeth from the be- 
ginning of Fanzry to St. Matthias Eve, and the 
other to the years end, 
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The Golden Number and the Dominical Let- 
rer change the firit of Farmary, and the EpaCt 
the firit of March. Eaſter-day never fallerh 
lower than the 23 of March, nor higher than the 
25 of April. 

Shrove Sunday hath his range between the firſt 
of Februrry and the 7 of March; Whitſunday 
berween rhe 1o of May and the 13 of Fwune: 
And for a Rule for Shroveride, the Tueiday after 
the change of the Moon in February 1s always 
$hrove-Tueſday. 

Qu. What cauſes the Eclipſes, and Full of the 
Moor: ? 

An. The Eclipſe of the Moon is cauſed by the 
interpoſition of the Earth betwixt the Sun and 
her ; for ſhe beizp «4 dark Body of hey ſelf, and 
havieg no Lig}: but what ſhe borrows by refle- 
tion from +/ic Sun, fo far as the Earth interpo- 
ſes, ſo much of her is darkened. The cauſe of 
the Sun's Ectiple is when the Moon paſfes be- 
twixt the Sun and us, and ſhadows ſome of the 
Body thereof from our fight; fo that what part 
is interpoſed by the Moon, cannor be ſeen by us, 
by reaſon ſhe is a datk Body, hiding the ſamg 
from our fighr., The Moon being in right Op- 
policion againſt rhe Sun, cauſes her ro be at the 
Full, as her increale is by drawing nearer ro Op- 
poſition, ſo her decreaſe by departing further 
from Oppoſition. 

Qu. O# what ſubſtance be the Stars, what are 
their motions, and what cauſeth Blazing-Stars ? 

An. The Srars are of the ſame ſubl'ance with 
the Moon, thick, and nor tranſparent as the 
Heavens, borrowing all their Light from rhe 
Sun, being otherwiſe of themſelves dark Bodies, 
and 
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ahd ſhine as well in the day as night ; though by 
reaſon of the Sun's refulgent Beams, they are 
not obvious to our (light, And as for their Mo- 
tion, it 4s the ſame as of the Heavens wherein 
they are placed. 

Shooting or Blazing-Stars are hot fumes of a 
thick ſubſtance like glew, which being exhaled 
above in the Air, and hovering aloft until it be 
kindled, flyes like a Squid through the Air ; but 
if it mount to a higher place, and there be kind- 
led, ir curneth to a Blazing-Star. 
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